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The latent tracks, the giddy heights explore 
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Eye Nature's walks, shoot folly as it flies, 
And catch the manners living as they rise." 
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THE DISRUPTION. 



CHAPTER I. 



*' If a* tales be trae that the neeibonn can tell, 
If s no her ain faat that she lives by henel' ; 
For a* the fine mutcdies and ribbons she bought, 
Our braw maiden auntie has never been sought.** 

AuoLR, Smabt. 



The college session of 1841-2 had jnst ended, when 
Simon M'Qnirkie and James Doncanson, fellow students 
of divinity, left Edinburgh to pass the vacation at home. 
They both belonged to the same district, though the 
native village of the one was at a short distance from the 
lurth-phiee of the other. They had been acquainted with 
each other from infisn^, and had passed much of their 
time together in maturer years, from the circumstance of 
being both attached to the venerable Church of Scotland, 
and both bred to the clerical profession in the same uni- 
versity; but strictly speaking, they were not intimate 
friends. There was a difference of some years between 
their ages, and their dispositions were so dissimilar as to 
render them little suited to sympathise with each other. 
But this will become apparent enough as our tale 
proceeds, so we shall not spend time m describing their 

distinctive characters. 

A 



2 THE DISRUPTION. 

The affairs of the Kirk were, at that particular time, 
exciting intense interest throughout the country, and it may 
be supposed they would form the chief subject of conver- 
sation between the two students. This, however, was 
not the case. Whether it was that they had discussed the 
questions of Non-intrusion and Spiritual Independence till 
they had nothing further to say on them, or that the 
thoughts of home for the time absorbed all others, we 
shall not undertake to say. This, however, is certain ; 
they talked of little else but home, and what they antici- 
pated enjoying there. They travelled by coach, and, the 
day being fine, were outside passengers. Mr M'Quirkie, 
after looking over the notes of engagements he had en- 
tered in his memorandum book, began to calculate how he 
should be able to get through all the visits he had pro- 
mised, and find time for indulging himself in his favourite 
amusement of trout-fishing. 

'' I am afiraid," he said, ** I have promised more than I 
can well perform ; for here I have more than a dozen visits 
to pay, all within the next week ; and how I am to get 
decently through them all, and yet find time to have a turn 
up the burns this fine weather for the rod, I cannot see." 

** There is ope of your engagements," said Duncanson, 
" which you must not break, whatever yon may do as to 
the rest. Mind, yon promised to come over to my aunt*s 
house on Wednesday afternoon, and I intend to hold you 
to your word. If nothing but fishing will please you, I 
will whip the water with you for an hour or two up the 
glen, and I dare say you will get as many nibbles there as 
any place ; but at all events you must make your appear- 
ance at Whinnyside, at the time appointed." 

Mr M'Quirkie renewed his promise to do so on the con- 
dition stipulated, and his companion soon after left the 
coach at a cross-road which led direct to the farm of his 
managing maiden aunt, Deborah Benshaw. 

His luggage, though it was neither very bulky nor 
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heavy, he left at the stage-house, to be brought home by 
the Whinnyside milk-cart, which passed that way daily. 
Thus unencumbered, our hero strode lightly forward, and 
would have reached the end of his journey in little time, 
though it was two miles off, had he continued at the same 
rate. But at a turn of the road he slackened his pace, 
and good reason why. Just at that spot, as had been 
previously arranged by letter, he met a young lady with 
whom our readers will become acquainted by-and-bye, 
but whom we shall not at present attempt to describe. 
The truth is, James Duncanson had committed the folly 
of falling in love before he had completed his curriculum, 
which is looked upon by prudent people as the worst of 
all the follies which a clergyman in embryo can commit. 
But James was not of a calculating nature, and his heart 
had yielded to an attachment as pure and disinterested as 
ever .existed in the breast of man. The lovers met at a 
shady, secluded part of the road. Nobody observed them, 
and no record exists of the soft words or fond looks which 
passed between them on this occasion ; so we must skip 
over the tender scene, in the full as<}urance that it was very 
tender, as all the meetings of true lovers are. 

After the first flush of joy at meeting with the desire of 
his eyes, James Duncanson became somewhat grave and 
thoughtful. He recollected that he was wholly dependent 
on his aunt, and felt some misgivings regarding the recep- 
tion she might give to the sweet girl he intended to 
introduce to her as his affianced bride. He knew his aunt's 
peculiarities of temper, and was also aware that she had 
been informed of his amour ; but he thought it possible to 
carry her acquiescence in his choice by a coup de mainf and 
with this view he ventured to introduce Miss Agnes 
Montgomery to her on the present occasion. He had 
hopes that the youth, beauty, and gentleness of Agnes 
would not only reconcile his aunt to the attachment he 
had formed, but would interest her warmly in forwarding 
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bis Tfewi . How far be was mistaken, the sequel will sbow. 

** Is your aunt prepared to expect a viat from me V* 
Mked Miss Montgomery. 

** Not exactly/' replied her loyer, ''but I have apprised 
her that I am to have a friend with me, and I think she 
will likely guess pretty well that you are my companion, 
for she has heard of oar oorrespondenoe." 

A slight shade^ not of displeasure or disappointment, 
but of hesitation, came over the young lady's features when 
she heard this announoemMit. Agnes seemed half unwil-^ 
ling to proceed, fearful that her welcome at Whinnyside 
would not be yery cordial. She, howeyer, became satis- 
fied on receiying James's assurance that he knew his aunt's 
disposition, and felt convinced they were taking the right 
way to please her by at once taking her into their con- 
fidence. 

On they went, but in no great haste, for the weather 
was pleasant, and they had much to speak of. The direct 
road was too short to afford them a good opportunity for 
prolonging their conyersation as long as they felt inclined, 
so they struck into a winding path which led along the 
banks of a stream flowing, tiiough with many a loitering 
turn, towards Whinnyside. 

Just as they left the main road, a country lad on horse* 
back passed them at the canter, and saluted them with a 
good broad stare. <* That's Robin Afleck, one of my aunt's 
■eryants," said the student. " He knows me well, and haa 
not fiedled to observe us, so aunt will have word in a few 
minutes of our approach, and perhaps it is just as well 
that we should not take her altogetheHr by surprise.** 

The information did reach her very soon, for Robin 
immediately changed the canter into a hard gallop, and 
shouted out the news before he had well dismounted. 

** Div ye mean to tell me," asked his mistress, after she 
beard what he had to say, ''that my nevo ia comtn' 
doan the bonside wi' a leddy ?" 
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** Deed do I, mistreBt ; that's my thoogliti ye see, but 
maybe I*vi mista*en. There's twa eomiiig doun by, at onj 
rate, and ane o' them's Maister JimM, beyont a doot. 
The ane that's wi' him looks imeo like a leddy ; tiiat^ a* 
111 say," replied Robin ; and then added, in a lower key, 
intended only to be indistinctly heard, ''and that's maar 
than I wad say for everybody dressed in leddy's gear." 

Whether or not Mistress Deborah heard the saroaiAiQ 
remark with which Bobin coneluded, and applied it to h«f^ 
self is uncertain ; but it is beyond a doabt that she tamed 
into the house in a mood not the most anspiciona for hev 
yoothful visitors. 

She had made preparation for her nephew and his eam^ 
panion, on the supposition that the latter would be somt 
fellow-Atudent, or, still better, a licensed minister — a real 
minister of the Kirk of Scotland. The tea-table waa set 
forth in the parlour, with a dis|^ay of all her well-hearded 
china and silverplate» and a goodly supply of rich cakes^ 
honey, and preseryes. The little green-painted parlour, 
too, was unusually tidy, and everything about the hous« 
"was, to use hor own phrase, ** in wyse-like order." Sh4 
herself — a fiill- bodied, ruddy-faced, maseulioe-looking per-» 
son, apparently nigh to fifty years of age— ^was bedecked 
showily and with uncommon care. A world of lace and 
ribbons surrounded the ample screw curls of her coal'v 
black hair, and her fingers were ornamented with a pro- 
foakm of rings oi all patterns but the plain broad hoop 
(most coveted of all), which she had Umg sighed for m 
Tain. 

**Aj, and it's truei, thein» that Jimes has been thinking 
less o' his lear than the lasses I" thus ran the cogitations 
of Mistress Deborah Benshaw, after she heard the report 
of Bobin AAeok, ''The Kirk has been gettii^ less o^ his 
Qoacern, I trow, than this upsettia' cutty. And Bh»*% 
\HnmB, they s^, and aa mim as if batter wadn* melt in 
her mooth. Bonnie qa her beauty I J^ tfaiakiag J wai 
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na that ill fa'ared mysel' ance in a day ; but I ne'er got a 
young minister to forget his buiks for me." Here the lady 
took a peep into her gilt-framed mirror, and coald not 
help wondering that mankind — especially of the clerical 
profession, whose good opinion she had always cultirated 
-—could have been so blind. A sigh escaped her, but it 
was not purely an expression of regret. There was a 
touch of anger in it, which portended rather a stormy re- 
ception to poor James Duncanson. '* Had he keepit him- 
ser free till he had a kirk o' his ain — a manse, glebe, and 
stipend — I wad ne*er grudge a* the siller Vve spent on him 
or might yet need to spend ; for I wad be weel paid in 
the pleesure o' seein* him up the brae, a credit to a* 
belanging till him, and maybe marrit, wha kens, into a 
family o' real landed gentry. But wha*s to tak' him by the 
hand noo, I wonder? Wha*s to gi'e him a presentation 
after he has engaged himsel* to a penniless beauty ? Na, 
na, it*s no my weel-hained pickle siller that's to keep him 
up ony langer, to play the fule in sic a manner. I'll let 
him find his ain weight if hell no hearken to reason, and 
he maun just try how far beauty will gang in makin' a 
way for him in the worl', if naething will serve him but 
he maun ha'e his fancy." 

With these and similar reflections did Mistress Deborah 
occupy the time till the arrival of the young folks, whom 
she received with much ceremony and stateliness, and well- 
feigned surprise. Miss Montgomery required no intro- 
duction ; for she belonged to the neighbourhood, and had 
some previous acquaintance with the Mistress of Whinny- 
side. It had, indeed, been at a rustic party there, the 
previous autumn, that she had first met James Duncanson. 

The student received a cold and constrained welcome 
from his aunt, who was evidently bridling in her wrath 
for another occasion. To the young lady she was rather 
too polite to be cordial, but said nothing positively rude. 
She could not help, however, remarking, with more of a. 
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sneer than a smile, that she was not before aware that they 
were so intimate as to keep trysts with each other. 
*' Bat,'' she added rather tartly, '* I jaloose, Miss Mont- 
gomery, ye're the only prize Jimes has ta'en this session." 

Agnes only blushed in reply to this remark, but James 
felt bound to vindicate his scholarship as well as his ten- 
der passion. " The prize you speak of, aunt," said he, " is 
indeed one I value far above all others; but I have 
gained some prizes in the classes too, so you must not 
suppose I have been neglecting my studies. When my 
trunk comes home, I will show you as many books that 
have been awarded to me, as will prove that I have not 
been idle." 

Mistress Deborah, however, waived the subject dryly by 
saying, *' Weel, aweel, it may be sae, but I just think it's 
unpossible the heart and head can baith rin owre at ance." 

James saw that a storm was brewing that might wreck 
his dearest hopes, and his heart sunk within him at the 
prospect ; but he was thankful that no immediate out- 
break took place to affiront the gentle being whom he had 
rather inconsiderately exposed to the danger of having her 
feelings hurt. Agnes, however, sat under the mustering 
cloud without being aware of its existence, or having 
the brightness of her radiant countenance for a moment 
dimmed by any passing suspicion. She received the over- 
done attentions of Deborah with such perfect simplicity 
and good faith as made her appear more angelic than ever 
in the eves of her admirer. 

In due time she took her departure, and James, in es- 
corting her home, expressed his regret at his aunt's want 
of cordiality, but excused it on grounds which did not 
satisfy his own,>mind. '* She has been put out of humour 
some way or other," said he, " but you must not think for 
a moment that her displeasure had any reference to yon ; 
even if it had, however, you need not vex yourself, for it 
will blow over." This he said without believing it him- 
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self, but ratber to sound the feelings of Agnes, ind to 
soothe her in case she really felt the treatment of his aunt." 

** If she was displeased, James," said the artless girl, ** I 
did not observe it ; and if she was displeased with me, or 
with jou on m j account, I can only say I am Tery sorry. 
But thongfa she should be nerer so angry with us, I shall 
not yex myself if you can bear her anger, and continue 
unshaken in your love to me.** 

No words could fuUy reciprocate sndi an expression of 
oonfiding affection, and so felt James Dunoanson. He 
only answwed in a language which lovers well under- 
stand, and which none but lovers are privileged to use. 
He saw her safely to her father's house, and then turned 
with a heavy heart to meet the impending itorm at Whin- 
nyade. 
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CHAPTER n. 



** This is no a hame for me, 
1*11 tarry here nae langer." 

The We£ Bibd, 



What took place in the little parlour of Whinnyside 
after the return of James Buncanson has not been record- 
ed, but may be guessed by the results. James retired to 
his bed- room, but not to sleep. After passing a night of 
feyerish agitation, he wrote by the light of the first 
peep of morning a few lines, addressed to his aunt, of 
which the following is a copy : — 

** Whinnyside, Saturday morning. 
"April 1842. 

'' Deab Aunt, — As it is impossible for me to submit to 
the condition you insisted on last night, I feel that it 
would be improper to remain longer dependent on your 
bounty. But do not, I beseech you, be so unjust aa to 
suppose for one moment that I am forgetful of your good* 
ness. No, my dear aunt ; though I cannot sacrifice say 
freedom even to you, I am not ungrateful. The education 
which you haye afforded me the means of acquiring is, 
thanks to the kindness of Proyidence and you, sufficient 
to enable me to get through the world in a humble way, 
and for more I care not. 

"Please to excuse this abrupt leaye-taking, as any 
further conyersation between us at present would be pain- 
ful to both. I haye no other fayour to ask, except that 
you would haye the kindness to allow Robin to bring my 
luggage back to my old lodgings the first time he goes to 
Edinburgh with the cart. 
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" I remain, Dear Aunt, under a deep sense of my obli- 
gations to you, and y^ith the most fervent prayers for your 
welfare, your grateful and affectionate nephew, 

" James Duncanson." 

This note James left on his dressing-table ; and, shoes 
in hand, at an early hour he stole down stairs, careful to 
make no noise lest his aunt should awaken, or any of the 
inmates of the house observe his departure. He reached 
the outer-door without hearing or seeing any one astir, 
but immediately on getting out he found he had no chance 
of escaping observation. Right before him, in a green 
which he could not avoid passing, was Jean Brown, the 
house-servant, tripping barefootted among the dewy grass, 
and busily engaged in bleaching clothes. James being on 
familiar terms with all the household, was immediately 
accosted by the light-hearted, out-spoken girl. 

" Perserve's a*, Mr Jimes, but ye're early up !** exclaimed 
Jean ; and added, in a half-protesting half-inquiring 
manner, " Ye*re surely no gaun far at this time o* the 
momin' withoot your breakfast, and your shoes no brush- 
ed ? " She looked hard at him as she spoke, and seemed 
to gather from his perplexed and excited appearance some 
idea of his real intentions, though he evaded her scrutiny 
with as much dexterity as he could command. 

Under cover of some jocular remark, he made a hurried 
retreat, though, in escaping from Jean's concerned in- 
quisitiveness, he did not by any means get clear off. In 
passing the end of the house, he was next intercepted by 
Robin Afleck, who was at the moment employed in yok- 
ing a horse to take a load of grain to the mill. Robin 
was as much astonished as his fellow-servant to see the 
student afoot at such an hour, and equally forward to ex- 
press his surprise. *' O ho I Maister Jimes I what sets you 
asteer sae early, I wonder ?" 

** The morning is pleasant, Robin, and I feel inclined 
for a walk ; surely there is nothing wonderful in that ?" 
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** Weel, aweel, sir^ ye ken best ; it's no for me to dis- 
pute wi' the like o' yon ; bat I can tell yon it wad be a 
gay bonnie morning that wad bring me out frae among 
the blankets at this hour if I hadna better reasons a hantle 
to gar me steer my feathers." 

*' Ay, Robin, what may be the weighty reasons yon 
allude to?" 

"Deed, sir, I'm thinkin' they're no unlike your ain, if 
a body may use the freedom o' sayin' sae. It's partly for 
needcesity and partly for the sake o' a bonnie lass that I got 
up this momin' wi' the scriegh o' day." 

James felt a little nettled at the rustic's freedom, but 
could not resist asking some further explanations of his 
meaning. 

** My meaning's plain eneuch. It's haflins necessar for 
this com to be at the mill as snne as possible, and it's 
a'thegither necessar for servants to keep to their mettle 
under the e'e o* sic a mistress as that auntie o' yours — 
beggin' your pardon, as she happens to be your auntie. 
Then again, ye see it's worth a body's while to be up at 
ony hour to see sic a trig lass as Jean Broun there at 
her wark like a Untie. If onybody thinks me a fule for 
that, I'm no sure, Maister Jimes, but they might ca' you 
my neebour." 

" "Well, I don't know if they would be fax wrong," re- 
plied the student, half offended and half amused with 
Robin's freedom of speech, and at the same time turning 
to move away as if impatient of being detained. 

But it was not so easy to escape from the honest plough- 
man, for he had at once surmised Mr Duncanson's pur- 
pose in getting up so early, and was not by any means 
satisfied of its prudence or disposed to let it be carried 
into effect. 

" Stop a wee, sir, if ye please," he said, " what for 
need ye be in sic a fell hurry ? I'm sure ye aye before 
used to gi'e us your crack and hear oors as freely as gin ye 
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had been ane o' ouraers. I houp ye ha*e na began to 
despise ns noo, though ye be cumin* nearer the pu*pit, and 
may sune be preachin' like stoor.* 

"Really, my good fellow," replied the student, "I 
would rather hear your crack some other time, for I am 
more inclined for a walk at present than for conTersation." 

''Weel, Maister Jimes, just alloo me to tell you ye 
maunna tak* y<m owre sair to heart. I can see weel 
•neuch ye*re doun i' the mouth about it. But ye're wrang 
to fash your thoom * 

" What is it you allude to, Robin? What is it you 
tnean by yonf" 

*'0, Maister JimM, it's needless to gang abootthe 
buss. The fack is, eyerybody aboot the hoose kens o* the 
muirbum that the mistress raised on you yestreen for takin* 
tip wi' Miss Mignmmery. Te see whan your auntie's in 
An ill key, she gars folk hear that's no hearknin' ; an' ye 
ken yoursel', if she did nae gi'e you your kail through the 
reek, Maister Jimes." 

" WeU, RoWn, what if she did?" 

** Na, sir, there's nae ^ i' the matter. She oow*d you 
like a colly ; thatVi beyond a' doot. But ye sudna heed 
heT« man. Just Jook and let the jaw gae bye and tak* 
your ain way after a'. Fegs, Maister Jimes, if I had the 
£^d-will 0^ a lass Idee yon, I wad ne'er be driren de- 
mented or gang by my mind for the gloomin' or flytin* 
6* a randy auntie— 4iot to say that oor mistress ifl a randy, 
as she happens to be your auntie." 

" Robin, I cannot permit you to speak of my aunt in 
tliat mannw. She is entitled, as your mistress, to respect, 
and it would ill become me to countenance you or any one 
else in treating her otherwise." 

** I grant it, Maister Jimes, I grant it; so Fll no say a 
word against her; but this m say — though I'm but her 
puir plowman, I would neither hang nor droon mysel*, 
nor rin awa,' nor yet do her biddin*, if her wull was that I 
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fade forsake the lass I like. Jean Broun, the cnttj, 
mak's fun o' me, and if I hang or droun mjael ava, yell 
ken wha to blame ; but, man, if she wad blink on me as 
I saw Biiis Migummery do on you yonder whan ye took 

down by the burn, there wad ne*er an auntie but whist { 

there she's — there's oor mistress.** And Mistress Deborah 
it was, indeed, who at this moment made her appearance 
at the door, muffled in her morning dress, Mid wearing a 
look of alarm. 

Jean Brown had slipped into the house unnoticed, 
while the dialogue we have detailed abore was proceed- 
ing, and ftroused her mistress with an intimation oon-^ 
▼eyed in the form of a question—-'' Mistress, div ye ken that 
Maister Jimes is takin' the road at this time o' morning ?** 

** Takin' the road, is he ? — ^what for b he takin* th« 
road ? — ^what road is he takin' ?** All these questions Mrs 
Deborah put in a breath as she hurriedly got out of bed. 

Without waiting for an answer to any of them, she ran 
into the student's vacated chamber to see if he had left 
any of his equipments, that she might thereby judg^ 
whether or not there was any occasion to be alarmed at hia 
absence. Here she found the letter he had left for her. 
To tear it open and read its contents was but the work of 
a moment. In another moment she bolted oat of the 
house, and was in time, as we have seen, to prevent tii« 
departure of her nephew. She impatiently beckoned him 
to return, which he did at once, though in an agitated and 
reluctant manner. When she had him fairly within the 
door, and seated in her lecture room — the little green 
parlour already mentioned — she burst into a flood of 
mixed reproach, entreaty, and remonstrance. 

*' What is this ye mean noo, Jimes ? Are ye mad, or 
div ye want to drive me oot of my senses ? I'm sure I 
hav'na said onything to gar ye breck lowse in this way, 
and fling up your heels at me. If ye'll no hearken to rea- 
son on the subject we spoke o' last night, ye may just 
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please yourself and coont the profit. But ye canna briog 
yoursel' through the college withoot mair help frae me. 
It's no possible, and ye need never try't. Hoo could ye 
firet the means o* payin* class fees and buird wages, no to 
speak o' cleedin and pocket money ?" 

** You mistake me, aunt. I know my inability to ac- 
complish what you speak of, but I shall be content with a 
more humble lot. I have made up my mind to abandon, 
for the present at least, my preparation for the ministry, 
and to do what I can to obtain a living by teaching.** 

'* Made up your mind to gi'e up the ministry ! Jimes 
Duncanson, are ye daft? Is a* the gude siller that's 
been laid oot on your yedication to be lost, an' am I no to 
see ye a minister o' the Kirk o* Scotland, after a* the ex- 
pense and trouble ye ha'e cost me ?** 

** Why, aunt, the education I have already got, through 
your kindness, will not be lost, though I should never ob- 
tain a preacher's license, or be another day at college. It 
will carry me decently through the world, if I make a 
good use of it; for teaching is an honourable profession, 
and is sometimes a pretty lucrative one. I can, therefore, 
perfectly well reconcile myself to become a teacher." 

** A teacher I a schulemaister I a dominie I Na na, 
Jamie lad, it was na to mak' ye a dominie that 1 spent 
mony a pound, that might ha'e been lying in the bank 
gathering interest, and sent mony an ora cheese and pickle 
meal to ye whan the cart gaed till Embro, forbye keepin' 
ye up in stockings, sarks, an' pocket napkins. Wad I 
ha'e done a' that to mak' ye a dominie ? Na, truly I It 
was a minister I spent my gear for, and a minister ye 
maun be — a minister of the auncient ELirk o' Scotland. 
Ye may be as daft as ye like in a' ither matters — ^but in 
this ye maun act like a wyse man, for I'm no to be cheated 
oot o' my part o' the bargain, and that ye ken was just to 
be the pleasure o' seein' ye a parish minister." 

** Well, aunt, you certainly have done a great deal for 
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ine, and you shall ever have my warmest gratitude for it. 
But though you should be willing to assist me further, 
and I should continue to receive your aid till I have com- 
pleted the regular course of study, and obtained a license, 
still it is quite possible — ^perhaps I may say probable — that 
I shall never be a minister of the Established Church." 

** What do ye tell me ? Get a license, and yet ne'er 
b6 a minister ! What is it ye mean, Jimes ? Are ye ex- 
peckin' to turn oot a timnier preacher then, or what for 
should ye no be a minister?" 

" A minister of the Established Church, I mean, aunt." 

** Weel, then, so do I. But what wad hinder ye frae 
gettin* a parish if ye had ance the license." 

** Why, you know, aunt, there are disputes going on at 
present regarding the rights of the Church, and the diffe- 
rence between the opposing parties is every day becoming 
virider, and I fear can never be adjusted. It is contended, 
on the one hand, that, the Church is, or ought to be, se- 
cured in certain privileges by the law of the land, and that 
unless she is allowed the free exercise of these, her Chris- 
tian freedom is gone, and her character dishonoured. I 
confess I lean a good deal to this side, though I have not 
yet fully made up my mind on the subject. On the other 
hand, what is called the Moderate party in the Church, and 
almost all the sects who are not within her pale, declare 
that she has not, never had, and ought never to have, thd 
privileges of Non -intrusion and Spiritual Independence. 
They maintain that the Church can only claim the advan- 
tages of an Establishment by having her freedom hampered 
in the appointment of ministers, and in other matters in 
which Dissenters are under no restriction. Now the Go- 
vernment has been appealed to on the subject, and given 
no satisfaction to those who stand up for the Church's 
freedom. Another effort is to be made to induce oui^ 
rulers to grant the privileges demanded. If that ful, 
there will be nothing for it but for all who are conscien- 
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tlonily attached to the principlee of Non-intmsion and 
Spiritual Independence to leaye the Establishment, and I 
Hiay perhaps feel it my dnty to take that coarse myself; 
indeed, I rather think I shall.** 

** Oh, Jimes ! Jimes 1 are ye really sic a fide as to ha'e 
serioos thoughts o* that ? Tre seen a gude deal in the 
WitnesM and ither papers about Non-intrusion and sic like 
harers, but I never dreamed ye were sae daft as to be led 
awa* wi* them. There's nae sense in them, man I There 
was naething o* the kind spoken o' sin* I ha*e mind ; and 
yet the Kirk was aye the Kirk, and will be whan a* the 
palaver aboot Non-intrusion is forgotten. Na, na, Jimes ; 
stick ye fast by the gnde aiild Kirk, and if Chaumen and 
Caundlish, and the fules that think as they think, are sae 
far left to tbemsePs as to leave the Kirk, then, Jimes, there 
will just be the better chance for gude snug places to the 
like o* you." 

** But you know, aimt, I must act oenscientioualy.*' 

* Hoot, I ken that, man ; wha wad bid ye act ony ither 
way ? Tm smre it wad ne'er be ase ; only, Jimes, oome 
what will, ye maun never speak o' leevin* the Kirk o* Scot- 
land. To many for naething but beauty (or love, as ye 
say) wad be ill eneuoh, but naething to this ; but to do 
Kaith wad be red-wud madnesa.** 

** I am afraid then, aunt, there is little hope of me, for I 
Isel convinced that, supposing cwtain circumstances should 
oeeur, I wUl act, notwithstanding my respect for your 
feelings, exactly the part you so madtt condemn. The 
Ikct is, I mu9t do it. I cannot do otherwise, oonsisteiitlj 
with self-respect and a good conscience, mdess my 
opinions change.** 

** And what for should your opinions no change ? The 
sooner ye change them the better, if they be the least 
like to lead you sic a dance as to leave the Kirk o' your 
faither, your grandfaithers, and mony adaoent Duncanson 
and Renshaw afore them.** 
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CHAPTER ni. 



" Sanct MnoRO waTs ane jollie sanct : — 
Sa ween he lykit gnde xil, 
Tbatte qulijles hee staynede bjt Testore qahyte 
Wi' dribblands o' ye stiU." 

ROPOEB. 



Mrs Deborah Renshaw was a managing woman — ^rery f 
Finding her own influence unsuccessflil with her nephew, 
she determined to attempt to influence him, at least in 
matters ecclesiastical, through the persnasiTC powers of 
another. 

This was no less a personage than the parish ministM*, 
the Rer. Dr Hairtrigger Snapperdadgeon. The Doctor 
had a very imposing presence, and a rery forcible manner. 
He was portly, rubicund, and graTC — eren to sternness. 
A rery heavy sense of his own importance at all times op- 
pressed him, which, along with his corpulency, made him 
puff and blow incessantly in whale-like fashion, with much 
labour to himself and no small effect on others. A stout 
champion was he of the Church's rights secured to her by 
law, and a bold assertor of ecclesiastical-establishment 
principles. The honour and glory of the Church (by 
which he understood the wealth and power of the clergy) 
concerned him abore all things, except his own IndiridBal 
aggrandisement. Porsonal ambition in him was eyen pa- 
ramount over professional sympathy ; but these between 
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them occapied his entire soul, and absorbed all his other 
feelings. Still Dr Snapperdudgeon, though every inch a 
priest, had mach also of the brow-beating, tricky petti- 
fogger about him. The constitution of his mind made 
him revel with delight in quibbles, quirks, and technicali- 
ties. He valued the law as an impregnable fortress, that 
not only protected the interests he most valued, but af- 
forded him many loop-holes and subterraneous passages 
through which he could effectually assail opponents. He 
had much knowledge, both legal and polemical, and was 
more than moderately ostentatious of it. It must be con- 
ceded that he had a clear head, as well as great learning; 
for though ardently bent on stretching the powers of the 
Church to their utmost limits, he perceived, and uniformly 
asserted, that so long as she was established, she neyer 
could be independent of the civil goyernment. He was 
therefore, a Moderate — a violent Moderate — ^if the solecism 
may be allowed. To all these traits of character, we must 
add that Dr Snapperdudgeon was a hon vivant, and en- 
joyed a coarse joke immensely, especially if he himself was 
the joker. Such was the man selected by Mrs Renshaw 
to school her nephew into prudence. 

James Duncanson was expected to defer to his opinion, 
not only on account of the Doctor's undeniable abilities, 
but also from the relation in which he stood to him as his 
minister. The young man had been trained under the 
pastoral care of the Doctor, and been habituated to look 
up to him as an immaculate authority. 

The day chosen for bringing this heavy piece of 
ordnance to bear on the half-formed resolutions of Mr 
Duncanson, regarding the course he should steer in his 
professional career, was that on which his fellow-student, 
Mr M'Quirkie, had agreed to meet him at Whinnyside. 
The early part of the day was spent by the young men in a 
fishing excursion, as had been formerly arranged, and in 
the afternoon they returned to Whinnyside, on a special 
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invitation tram the lady of the house, to dine vfith the 
minister. 

J>r Snapperdadgeon arrived before the dinner hour, and 
had a long tete a tete with Mrs Renshaw before the stu- 
dents made their appearance. Along with a little brandy, 
as a whetter, she treated his reverence to a minute detail 
of what she deemed her nephew*s follies, and implored 
the holy man to use his influence to reclaim him to the 
paths of prudence. The Doctor heard all she had to say 
without interrupting her often with either question or re- 
mark ; but kept shaking his head gravely at every pause, 
and now and then taking a sip of the cogniac, and puffing 
with irrepressible energy. Much did the Doctor promise 
to do, but not so much as he performed, as will be seen anon. 

The young men arrived, and an excellent dinner was 
discussed without anything remarkable being said or done, 
except by the reverend Doctor, who ate incredibly, and 
complained of the badness of his appetite. There was no 
joke in this, for the Doctor spoke seriously, and had even a 
touch of pathos in his manner. Mrs Renshaw sympathised 
with him tenderly, and pressed him to take more oftener 
than one^^hidi he as often did, but under a solemn pro- 
test that he would much rather not. 

But in regard to drinking he affected no such scruples. 
When the punch-bowl appeared, he brightened up ama- 
zingly, and plied his neighbours with the steaming liquor 
without intermission. Whatever might be his success in 
inducing them to drink, he did not fail to perform his duty 
in setting them a hearty example. Having led off the 
j[)roceedings by a series of loyal toasts, commencing with 
" The Queen,** concerning whom he made a great many 
gallant and dutiful observations, he came to the great toast 
of the evening — " The Church of Scotland as by law esta- 
blished." On this theme the Doctor put forth all his 
strength. He was positively eloquent, and outrageously 
noisy. Even Mrs Renshaw began to fear that the dose 
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might be too strong to prove medidnal. '* The Church of 
Scotland,'' said the impassioned, if not inspired preacher, 
** is not an institution of yesterday. Ages ago she became 
what she is now — ^the parest, the most efficient, and most 
popular establishment in the empire — ay in the world. 
Her horn is exalted abore all her enemies, and she 
has nothing now to fear but from within. Long did 
she straggle with bloody Foperj and black Prelacy. 
She spent precious blood in opposing them, but after 
much tribulation she overcame them both and crushed 
them beneath her triumphant heel. In latter times 
she had the many-headed hydra of Dissent to contend 
with, but she has proudly and unscathed surviyed the 
right-hand backslidings of Burghers and Anti-Burghers, 
and the left-hand defections of Relief schismatics. All 
theb combined assaults under the insolent banners of Volun- 
taryism and Infidelity, she has resisted as with a panoply 
of triple brass. She is still the bush burning, but uncouo 
mmed ; and the gates of hell shall not prevail against her. 
But restless plotters against her peace hare sprung up 
within her sacred pale ; men who are righteous overmuch, 
and whom, for her own safety, she must spew out. Who 
gave Chalmers, or Candlish, or Gordon, or Cunningham a 
warrant to unsettle her venerable foundations? Who 
authorised them to spurn the alliance of the secular power, 
which is one of her dearest privileges ? — to disturb the 
salutary law of patronage, or to question the validity of 
Acts of Parliament ? Nothing but their own presumption . 
They are dangerous innovators — ^makers of mischief->-* 
meddling, unquiet fbols, whom none but fools will follow. 
Kay they be thrust forth fh)m the camp and never have 
successors within the walls of our Zion I The Church of 
Scotland with all the honours! Hip, hip, hurrah I the 
venerable Kirk of Scotland as by law established i** 

Dr Snapperdudgeon puffed and blew with more than 
his wonted sense of importance at the conclusion of this 
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ftmgo of nonsense ; and as he wiped the proftue perspira- 
tion from his broad fiat craniuni, he turned his eyes fhmi 
side to side on his auditors with a strange mixed look of 
complacency and defiance, which seemed to say — ** That's 
pretty well, I think ; say a word against it if you dare." 

There was no opposition ; for Mrs Renshaw was wrapt 
up in admiration of the Doctor^i speech, and the students, 
whatever they might think, said nothing beyond repeating 
the toast. 

M'Qmrkie had, howerer, accompanied the Doctor^ dis^ 
play of eloquence with a running commentary of " hear, 
hears,'* which might mean eithw approbation or the re** 
terse ; but James Duncanson sat reserved and silent. 

Dr Snapperdudgeon was not the num to submit to this 
doubtful state of things. He broadly challenged the young 
men to say if he had spoken anyliiing amiss. 

Mr M'Quirkie twisted and turned on his chair, and with 
a smfle, expressed ohiefly in an odd kind of parsing of the 
ridn at the outward angle of his cunning little cold Uoe 
twinkling eyes, replied, " Well, Doctor^ I don*t know ; but 
you haTe- certainly handled the leaders of the Noa-intru.* 
sion party rerf seyerely. Whether you have done so jnstly 
or not, is another question, and one which you are better 
qualified to judge of than I can pretend to be." 

** Hum, ha — ^you speak cautiously, young man," answered 
the Doctor ; " mighty cautiously, and perliaps you are right, 
if you hare not examined the sul^ect on which the Church 
is divided, or have had no opportunity before of hearing it 
properly discussed. But let me tell yon this fbr your be- 
nefit-'^the sooner you make up your mind the better, and 
all your chances of success, take my word fbr it, depend on 
the decirion you may come to. Stand fast by the constitii- 
tional rights of the Church, and resist all innorators within, 
as well as all her enemies without, if you wish to tluriTe.** 
M'Quirkie received the advice with an equivocal contor* 
tion of features, intended for a smile, expressive of neither 
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one thing nor another except crafty reserve and self-satis- 
faction — so the Doctor, after a keen scratiny of his manner, 
set him down as a safe card if not a tramp on his own 
side of the game. 

Taming to James Dancanson, he made him the special 
object of attention. To him he addressed his admonitions, 
warnings, arguments, and asseverations. " I anderstand, 
James,*' said he, *' indeed I am sorry to hear, that yon are 
tinctured with the absurd notions which are now creating 
anarchy and dissension in the Church. Am I to believe 
that I have been correctly informed T* This was spoken 
with a degree of sharpness intended to deter the youth 
firom asserting his conscientious opinions, and make him 
saccumb without resistance to the oracular dictum of his 
senior. 

James Duncanson, however, though naturally diffident, 
was manly enongh to stand his ground against any flagrant 
attempt to overbear him. He accordingly replied to the 
Doctor with spirit, and questioned his insolent assumptions 
with a freedom which surprised himself and raised his op- 
ponent's temper into a towering passion. '' I cannot ad- 
mit, Doctor," he said, *' that it is so perfectly evident as 
you seem to suppose, that the opinions I have formed on 
the matters now in controversy are wrong, and that your 
own are right.*' 

" Indeed !" retorted the Doctor in a fury which made him 
start as if about to jump over the table. '' Indeed I yoti 
cannot admit, can't you ? Well, now, you're a great man, 
a very prudent, experienced man to set yourself up as a 
judge I Pray how many years did it take you to master 
the subject ? Perhaps you will be kind enough to be very 
communicative. A taste of your knowledge would be a 
favour to a simple person like me. Though I used to be 
your teacher, that's neither here nor there. You can re- 
pay me my lessons now with interest, you know. Do ; 
pray do !" 
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With sach taants and insults did Dr Snapperdadgeon 
▼ent his gathering wrath against the student ; but James, 
nothing daunted, though hardly able to control his indig> 
nation, proceeded to state some points in which he thought 
the Doctor was in error, and these, having reference to 
historical facts, led to an animated discussion in which the 
Doctor succeeded so much to his own satisfaction that he 
gradually got into good humour, eyen with his young op- 
ponent ; who, not being so well furnished with dates and 
particulars, could not readily meet all he advanced, and 
was therefore held by him to be confuted if not couTinced. 
'* Come, come, young man,'* he said, chuckling with 
glee as he spoke, ''you see you need not argue with me 
till you have read a little more, and lived a little longer. 
Ha, ha I there's no man need tell me about Spiritual Inde- 
pendence and the Act of 1690. I'm thinking I could 
make the glibest of your Non-intrusion friends sing small 
if they met me on legal and historical grounds. So take 
my advice, James, and don't run into a scrape before you 
have time to think of what you are about. I remember 
when I was a young man at college I was very foolish 
too." 

Here the Doctor launched out into a long description of 
his youthful follies, at which he laughed inordinately, and 
spoke of vrith a fondness which showed that he had not 
repented of them very deeply. They had all, however, as 
appeared by his own account, been of a very different sort 
from the imprudencies against which he warned James 
Duncanson so earnestly. They had consisted chiefly of 
delightful little violations of the laws of morality and 
good manners. How delightful may be guessed from the 
pleasure which even the recollection of them seemed to 
afford him. This key once fairly touched, he struck it 
with repeated and ever-increasing enjoyment, till his ex- 
cited fancy prompted him to indulge in some jocularities 
so questionable in point of decency, that Mrs Renshaw 
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was glad to retire on the pretence of getting tea prepared, 
while her nephew sat still impatiently under the infliction, 
his lip curled with contempt, and his brow on fire with 
shame. As for M'Quirkie, he enjoyed the coarse merri- 
ment so far as to emit, from time to time, a kind of 
smoth^ed laugh, such as in our expressive vernacular is 
called a m^Ur, but beyond that he gave no vent to his 
feelings. 

The Doctor, however, did not fail to remark James Dun- 
eanson's disgust, nor to resent it. The bully in his nature 
i^ain rose gradually above the buffoon ; and by the time 
tea was served, he was rather in a surly and captious than 
a merry mood. When 

" The cup which cheers, but not inebriates," 



removed, Dr Snapperdudgeon applied himself with 
new Tigour to the more potent contents of the bottle. 
No increase of stimulus was required to bring out the vio- 
lent features of his character in marked lines ; for he al- 
ways manifested his propensities pretty strongly. But 
•zeited by the liquor, and touched in his pride by the un- 
approving demeanour and opposition, expressed or implied, 
of Mr Duncanson, he waxed more fierce, arrogant, and 
orerbearing than ever. The Non-intrusion controversy 
again became his leading subject, and on every point he 
laid down the law with tremendous emphasis, tossing off 
a bumper every time he reached a climax in his declama- 
tion, which was not a rare occurrence. By-and-bye hia 
volubility became confused a little, and his countenance 
b^an to indicate decided intoxication. He gave evidence 
of a glimmering oonseionsaess of the fact, and prepared to 
beat a retreat to save appearances. In scrambling to his 
feet, however, he determined to make a last assault on the 
contumacy of young Duncanson, and while he stood with 
his hat in the one hand and his walking stick in the other, 
be delivered a closing philippic against all agitators, inno- 
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rators, schismatics, and malcontents "who dared to disturb 
the peace of the Church, and especially against all pre- 
sumptuous, pragmatical young men who thought them- 
selyes better and wiser than their s^tiiors. 

At the winding up of this tirade James Duncanson was 
about to put in a word by way of reply, but the Doctor 
turned himself to depart, and, in turning, rudely pushed 
his elbow in the young man's face with a force that cut 
his lip and made the blood flow copiously. The Doctor 
went off as if unconscious of the outrage he had com- 
mitted, haying previously taken a gruff but ceremonious 
leave of the company. 

Mrs Renshaw could hardly believe her eyes when she 
saw the brutal treatment her nephew had received, and 
felt so confused and agitated that she knew not what to 
say or do ; but Mr M'Quirkie had all his wits about him, 
and made a point of expressing his surprise and counter- 
feiting some show of feeling. He immediately, however, 
took care to say, ** Whatever may be my private opinion 
on the subject, I beg you, Mr Duncanson, to observe that 
I did not see you receive the injury, and therefore cannot 
give any testimony regarding it." 

** O don't be afraid," replied James, *' you are in no dan- 
ger of being called as a witness. I have no wish to make 
this a case against the Doctor. He will be tried for it in 
a court where there will be no lack of evidence, and where 
legal quibbles will avail him nothing." 

But the Doctor was destined to meet with more sum- 
mary retribution than Mr Duncanson anticipated ; for just 
as he was concluding his calm reply to M'Quirkie, and 
wiping the ever-springing blood from his mouth, a loud 
vociferation was heard firom the farm-yard in front of the 
house, and a little attentive listening made the company 
aware that Dr Snapperdudgeon was in some distress, and 
shouting lustily i^or help. 

The disaster which had befallen him is easily explained. 
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As he left the honse in the dusk, he enconntered, but a 
few steps from the door, a ranning charge from a pogna- 
cioQS ram belonging to Mrs Renshaw, which oyerset him 
heels over head into a pool of liquid manure. It was 
always suspected that Robin Afleck had been an accom- 
plice in the crime, if not the chief criminal, for otherwise 
it was unaccountable how the ram was then and there at 
liberty. Robin, howeyer, seemed to think the impeach- 
ment rather a compliment. Whenever it happened to be 
brought against him, his only answer was, " Pruye it, pruve 
it, and when ye do sae Til tell ye whether Tm sorry for*t 
or no.* 
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CHAPTER IV. 



** Let all the offices of entertaioment 
Be free and open." Shirley. 



Little was said of Dr Snapperdudgeon by any of the 
little party at Whinnyside after his somewhat ignominious 
retreat. James Duncanson made no further remark on 
the brutal treatment he had received from the Doctor, but 
Mrs Renshaw could not help adverting to the feelings 
which she knew would be rankling in her nephew's mind. 
*' Weel, Jimes," she said, ''ye maun just look owre the 
Doctor's conduct, for everybody kens he*s a passionate 
man, and if he hadna fauts he wadna be ane o' the sons 
o' Adam. But he*s a grand preacher nevertheless, and 
gied you some insight intil this Non-intrusion nonsense, 
that I houp ye*ll profit by." 

** He is just about the last man, aunt, to reconcile me to 
an Erastian Church." 

** I'm sure I kenna what ye mean by an Eraustian 
Kirk ; but if he's no what he ought to be as a minister of 
the Gospel, there's just the mair need for gude men to 
stand by the Kirk, and keep its head abune the water." 

Notwithstanding her attempts at argument, however, 
Mrs Renshaw felt that her project in bringing Dr Snap- 
perdudgeon and her nephew together had utterly failed ; 
and she was at a loss what move to make next, when her 
perplexity was relieved by a very unexpected incident. 
This was nothing else than the arrival of a livery servant 
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at Whinnyside with a polite inyitation from Sir John 
Baldwin, Bart., the patron and principal proprietor of the 
parish, to Mrs Renshaw and the students to dine with him 
next day at the baronial hall. 

The great man was Mrs Renshaw's landlord, and had 
heard her nephew favourably spoken of. Moreover some 
of his servants had seen the two young men on their fishing 
excursion, and mentioned the circumstance to their master. 
He took a deep interest in the Church controversy, and 
was glad of an opportunity of discujwing it with the stu- 
dents as well as of showing respect to so good a tenant as 
Mrs Renshaw : hence the invitation. 

It was not less unexpected than rejoiced in by the mis- 
tress of Whinnyside. She instantly built on it a magnifi- 
cent structure of bright anticipations. The fortune of her 
nephew seemed secure if he could only be induced not to 
spoil it by his own wilfulness. Simon M'Quirkie thought 
himself fortunate in being included in the invitation, for 
b* had a secret hope that he should be able to turn it to 
good advantage. His companion, however, was by no 
means elevated with the prospect of being, at thajb parti.* 
•alar juncture of affairs, suddenly ushered into the ac* 
qnaintance of a man so influential at Sir John Baldwin* 
He foresaw that it would probably be impossible for him 
to avoid committing himself irrevocably either on one side 
or other of a controversy involving all his professional 
hopes as well as deep-seated principles, while as yet these 
wei« far from being so well matured in his mind as ha 
desired. He did not, however, shrink from the occasion, 
but determined, come what would, to act a frank and 
manly part- 
Mrs Renshaw would flaln have drilled her nephew into 
the practice of a little double-dealing or hypocritical pro* 
fsssion, which she dignified with the name of prudence; 
hat she found her subject impracticable, and waaobUged 
to confine henelf to giving bin ooomol by liuieiuiQ, 
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M'Qnirkie, however, put himself to no such trouble ; he 
had his own part to study, and beyond that his ooncero 
did not extend. 

At the appointed time the Whinnyside party reached 
the gates of Baldwin-hoose, and were soon in the presence 
of the Laird and his family, where they were very gracionsly 
received. A few other guests were also present, of whom 
we may have occasion to speak by-and-bye. One who 
might naturally have been expected to be there had not 
been invited^-namely, the parish minister, the redoubtable 
Dr Snapperdudgeoa. 

The Doctor and Sur John, so far from being on friendly 
terms, were engaged against each other in a law-suit 
which had lasted for years, and was expected to last as 
long as both of them surrived. They were indeed at the 
most deadly enmity, a footing on which the Doctor eon* 
trived to be with almost every person who had the honour 
of his acquaintance. 

Mrs Renshaw thought herself " nae sma* drink** when 
the Laird himself g^ve her his arm and conducted her with 
great politeness into the dining room. The company sat 
down to a sumptuous feast, at which James Duncauson 
was placed in the post of honour. His place was at the 
right hand of Lady Baldwin, and on the other side, sat 
her eldest <tougfater, a blooming girl of eighteen. Mrs 
Renshaw and Mr M'Quirkie were seated right opposite ; 
near at hand were some of the junior members of the 
Baronet's family and the Rev. Mr Calmsough, the vene- 
rable minisier of an acljoining parish, of which Sir John, 
was patron.. 

During dinner very little conversation took place beyond 
mere oommon-plaee and ceremonious remarks, few of 
which fell from Mrs Renshaw and as few escaped her ears. 
She paid particular attention to every word uttered by 
either of the ladies to her nephew, and watched the eyes 
of both with rather more vigilaoee than good manners. 
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The result of her obseryations was a conviction, at which 
she had arrived before the dessert was brought to table, 
that Miss Baldwin was in love with Mr James, and that 
the fascinations of the high-bom damsel would soon make 
him forget his imprudent attachment to Agnes Mont- 
gomery. She thought she could see too that Lady Baldwin 
looked with favour on him, and her head became giddy 
with sanguine speculations. James, she concluded, was 
sure of the first presentation at the disposal of the Laird, 
and then the hand of Miss Baldwin would be his, as a 
matter of course. Here was the prospect of fortune and 
greatness even beyond what she had ever anticipated for 
her nephew. She had indeed a faint apprehension that 
his peculiar notions of duty to the Church might stand in 
the way of his good fortune, but she could not seriously 
believe that he would be so insensible to the prizes which 
dazzled her imagination as to forego them when placed 
temptingly within his reach. 

But she was building on sand at all points ; for the 
marked attentions of Lady Baldwin and her daughter were 
paid to Mr Duncanson purely from a delicate appreciation 
of his diffidence of character, and a generous desire to 
make him feel at ease. Towards Mr M'Quirkie the ladies 
felt this to be unnecessary, as he bore the impress, both in 
look and manner, of concentrated self-sufficiency. Hence 
the evident difference of treatment which the students 
received, and which misled Mrs Renshaw into such a wild- 
goose chase of visionary speculations. 

On the cloth being removed, the conversation became 
more animated and general. Mr Calmsough told some of 
his best stories, all overflowing with quiet humour and 
good nature. There was no bitterness or egotism in his 
observations, while he displayed a vnde range of informa- 
tion on many subjects, and an intimate knowledge of society 
in all he said. For a time he was the centre of attraction 
to every ear and eye in the company, the Laird himself being 
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%ell pleased to be an attentive listener, and only throwing 
in a word now and then to encourage the venerable gen- 
tleman to proceed in the same delightful strain. As may 
be supposed, most of Mr Calmsough's anecdotes and ob- 
servations had a professional smack which clearly indicated 
his calling ; but otherwise it would not have been easy to 
discover that he was a clergyman, for he was entirely de- 
void of any affectation of superior sanctity, and made no 
ostentation of devontness. He had the felicitous faculty 
of seizing on the agreeable and harmonious points of all 
subjects, and insensibly brought the most apparently in- 
congruous matters into unity. Not from any want of dis- 
cernment, but rather from amenity of temper, he fixed his 
regards on the good in all things, to the almost utter oblivion 
of the bad. It was a common remark that he had a blind side 
even to the Father of Evil, and could not see wickedness 
in others because he had so little of it himself. Under 
his benign influence the conversation took a turn that was 
exceedingly agreeable to young Duncanson, and favoured 
the only policy which he had made up in his mind to fol- 
low on the present occasion — ^namely, to avoid as much as 
possible controverted or controvertible points. 

Tbb, however, did not suit Mr M'Quirkie*s views. He 
felt a strong desire to have the opportunity of distinguish- 
ing himself on debatable ground in the presence of Sir 
John, and displaying himself before the great man as an 
able casuist certain always to arrive at safe conclusions. Ac- 
cordingly he took the first opportunity which offered to raise 
a dispute with Mr Calmsough on some point which led di- 
rectly to an argument on the much- vexed Church question. 

No sooner had the conversation begun to take a con- 
troversial turn than the ladies withdrew ; though for her 
own part Mrs Benshaw would much rather have remained, 
perceiving clearly enough that the discussion might have 
important effects. The decks being cleared for action, Mr 
M'Qoirkie only ventured at first on a passing hit now and 
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then, to show his dexterity. lie raised a question, and 
then carped a little at both sid&s, bo as to leave the com- 
pany in doubt as to his precise opinions on the subject in 
hand — ^which happened to be the veto, M'Quirkie seemed 
both to condemn and defend that most remarkable expe- 
dient, till Mr Calmsough shook his head, and the Baronet 
impatiently inquired on what ground an exwdse of eccle- 
siastical power could be defended which was at once at 
▼arianoe with the law of the land and an open spoliation 
of vested rights. 

M'Quirkie shuffled and tried to qualify Sir John's de- 
cided condemnation, without directly impugning its just- 
ness. ^The veto," said he, '* is no doubt in itself bad in 
many respects — perhaps I may say in every respect — bat 
it was forced on the Church as a matter of necessity." 

** How so T' inquired the Baronet, in a tone in which 
there was some mixture of displeasure as well as surprise, 
for the veto was an object of his eq>ecial detestation. 

** Why, for this reason," repUed M'Quirkie, " the Dis- 
senting bodies were fast becoming too strong for the 
Church, on account of their more popular constitution. It 
was neither practicable nor desirable to abolish patronage, 
but its most obnoxious features were softened to the public 
eye by the modification of the veto." 

** I grant," said Sir John, ** that the encroachments and 
growing power of Dissent furnished a very strong reason 
for some change ; for ever since the Whigs were allowed 
to unsettle the constitution by their Parliamentary and 
Municipal Reform Bills, Dissent has been making most 
alarming strides. But the veto was calculated virtually to 
extinguish patronage altogether, and I can neither see the 
justice nor propriety of that." 

^ Strictly speaking, neither do I, Sir John," replied the 
conning parasite ; ** but then, sir, you vnll please to ob- 
serve that while the veto law infringes the privileges of in- 
dividoalsi, it by no means confers the power of appointing 
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tninisters on the Tulgar herd, bnt g^ves a kind of popular 
air to appointments, while it leaves the substantial and en** 
tire power in the hands of the Church courts, which con- 
sist rery much of the classes in whom patronage is vested, 
and who are entirely at one with them on constitutional 
and Conserratiye principles.*' 

*' Well, weU,** said Sir John, "there is a good deal offeree 
in that yiew of the subject. It never struck me in the 
same light before, but I admit there is reason in it ; I do 
indeed. Your perception, Mr M'Quirkie, of the danger of 
admitting the manj-headed monster, called the public, into 
any share of power pleases me particularly well, and I 
have great happiness in forming acquaintance with a young 
man of such decided talent and sound principles." 

" I hare always," said Mr Calmsough, ** been opposed 
to the veto, but I haye never thought so uncharitably of 
those who were instrumental in its introduction as to 
pmppose them capable of aiming at a deception, as Mr 
M'Quirkie's view of it seems to imply. No, no ; Lord Mon- 
erieff and those who supported his views were honest men, 
and certainly intended to render the Church of Scotland 
in reality, and not merely in appearance, more popular in 
its constitution ; and though I think they were mistaken 
in the means they used and the end they aimed at, I be- 
lieve they honestly intended to give the people the power 
of choosing their own ministers." 

** And I," said James Duncanson, who now felt that it 
would be pnsilluiimous to refrain from expressing his 
sentiments — *' I believe that, though the Evangelical ma-' 
jority in the Assembly of 1834 were wrong as to the means, 
they were right in the object of giving to every congrega- 
tion the choice of their own pastor. I may be mistaken, 
but my present opinion is, that the object aimed at in the 
9eU> must be secured in some shape before the Church of 
Scotland can regain her hold on public regard or become 

as efficient as she ought to be." 

B 
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** I certwnly," said Sir John, " am very much inclined 
to 8&e the Church made strong enough in some way to 
enable her to keep ahead of Dissent ; for Dissent is nothing 
but democracy in the disguise of religion, and I confess I 
am terrified at the progress it is making ; but then we 
most take care how we set about meeting the evil^ in case 
our measures, instead of preventing it, should make it 
worse.** 

*' In fact,** said Mr M'Quirkie, *' we must take care, in 
battling with democracy without the Church, that we do 
not make the Church itself democratic.** 

'* That's it,'* said Sir John, rubbing his hands compla- 
cently — ^''that's just the point. Let us do all we can 
against the democracy of Dissent, but let us have no de- 
mocracy in the Church.** 

" I have all my life long,** said Mr Calmsough, ** been 
opposed to innovations in the constitution of the Church 
even for the plausible object of purifying her and render- 
ing her more efficient ; because on considering her laws 
and privileges, I perceived them to be so nicely balanced 
that they could not be touched without producing mis- 
chief on the one hand or injustice on the other. Far 
better, in my opinion, were it that she should cease to be 
established, whenever her ancient constitution is found to 
be obsolete, than that it should be tampered with to har- 
monise her with the popular humours of the passing day. 
But still more decidedly am I opposed to any changes in 
the Church for state purposes. When she is degraded to 
be the tool of mere state expediency or party influence 
her glory is gone, and she is no longer the noble institu- 
tion for which our fathers bled.** 

" But she has already,** interposed Mr Duncanson, *' been 
degraded and driven from the old land-marks of her con- 
stitution. She must be restored to what she has been, be- 
fore it be time for her friends to cease agitation and take 
up a defensive position.** 
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** There may be two opinions on that point, my young 
firiendy" said Mr Calmsough mildly, and proceeded at some 
length to state his views regarding the yarious modifica- 
tions which had been made from time to time in the con. 
stitution of the Church. 

A serious though amicable argument ensued, which 
ended as most arguments do, in leaving each party in 
possession of his original opinions. In this case, however, 
the disputants, though they could not agree, conceived a 
high opinion of each other*s integrity and candour, which 
threw them entirely out of sympathy with their aristo- 
cratic entertainer and his sycophant M'Quirkie. The 
latter sat listening to the contest between them, and at 
the conclusion summed up in the following terms : — 
'' You are both very earnest for the honour and independ- 
ence of the Church, but in no other point are you agreed ; 
you, Mr Calmsough, are all for conservation, and Mr 
Dnncanson for her restoration or reform. Now it follows 
that one of you must be dissatisfied by the issue of the 
present agitation whatever it may be, and you speak so 
warmly on the subject, that I suppose you will make a 
matter of conscience of your opinions, and only remain 
attached to the Church on condition of seeing them car- 
ried into effect." 

" That is cutting before the point a little," replied the 
aged minister. '* I*m not prepared to say what I would 
do in any event till it be distinctly within view, but I hope 
to be enabled to do my duty whatever may happen. Have 
yon, may I ask, been able yet to make up your mind as to 
^e course you will follow ?" 

'' On one point," replied M'Quirkie, '* I have. I am 
determined, at all hazards, to remain true to the Church 
as by law established." 

'' Or as it may be re-established?" inquired Mr Calm- 
sough. 

** Precisely so," was M'Quirkie*s ready answer, his little 
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eyes twinkling all the time with self-complacenoj to find 
himself entrenched on ground so safe, and to observe thd 
approving nod of the Baronet. 

" Well, I ninst say," remarked James Doncanson, " I 
can see no hazard in the case except some risk of cha- 
racter.** 

''Risk of character!** inteijected Simon M'Quirkiej 
" I beg yon, Mr Doncanson, to explain. I am not conscions 
Of having committed myself as you have done, in any way 
that can lay me open to the charge of inconsistency.** 

** Ton certainly,** replied James, ** have been very 
t»iutions of committing yourself to anything but uncon- 
ditional adherence to the Establishment, but it is in that 
very resolution that I apprehend there is some risk of 
reputation.** 

** Indeed I then I am perfectly willing to incur the 
danger. I have uniformly held it desirable that the 
Church should be put in a position to crush Dissent, and 
if she be not so placed by legal means I shall be sorry for 
it ; but for all that, I am not to be shaken from my attach- 
ment to the venerable institution.*' 

The Baronet here held out his hand to M'Quirkie in 
token of his cordial approval, and said significantly that 
it was well there were some young men, such as he, 
rising up to the ministry, who understood the interests 
both of Church and State, and could be depended on in 
tiying times. Simon received the compliment with as 
much satisfaction as a miser pockets an approved bill, 
Ivell knowing that it was a token of more substantial 
things to come. 

At this instant a member of the company, who had 
hitherto remained a mute but attentive witness of all that 
passed, rose firom his seat, and advancing towards James 
Duncanson, took him by the hand with a fervour of feeling 
that made the grasp rather inconveniently rigid. This 
personage was a stalwart middle-aged farmer, one of Sir 
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John's fayourite tenants, who had little to say on such 
subjects as he had heard discnssed on this occasion, bat 
nevertheless took a lively interest in them. 

** Ye*re in the right, Mr Duncanson,*' said the fanner 
again and again shaking hands with him. '* Ye*re per- 
fectly right, sir, if I ha*e ony skill. I have heard a* that 
ye*ve been sayin' to the minister here about the auncien^ 
freedom of the Kirk, and what should be stooden up for 
yet, and the manfu stand made for it by Cameron, Ren- 
wick, Cargill, and a' the ither worthies ; and faith, sir, ^e 
ha'e the right end o' the tree. Tm but a simple unedye- 
cated man, and can do little to help the cause wi' words ; 
but if it suld ever come to douring orouns, as it did lang- 
syne, mak' sure o' me on your side for ane." 

The company being now a little out of harmony, the 
propriety of joining the ladies was considerately suggested, 
and an adjournment to the drawing-room immediately 
took place. 
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CHAPTER V. 



" Can love, with all its charms 
Relieve my soul of pain ? 
Now I must quit thj loving arms, 

Ne*er, ne'er to meet again I 
Ah, no I a thousand pangs 

My tortured bosom swell ; 
I feel my darkening fate now hangs 
On that dread word — ^Farewell.** 

Capt. C. Gbat. 



Mrs Renshaw was sharp enongh sighted to discover 
very soon the result of the discussions reported in last 
chapter. She observed at a glance that Sir John Baldwin 
during the rest of the evening was cold and reserved to 
her nephew, and flatteringly complacent to Mr Simon 
M'Quirkie. The ladies of the family also saw this and 
were sorry for it, but found no opportunity of asking 
explanations, or using their influence in favour of James 
Duncanson, which they were much disposed to do. No 
one ventured to allude to the recent dispute, except the 
burley, frank-spoken farmer before-mentioned. He intro- 
duced the subject by unceremoniously slapping Birs 
Renshaw on the back, and saying — ** He*s a clever chiel 
this nevo o* yours, mistress. Pegs I he*s nane o' the 
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sneaking gade-for-naething creatures that would sell his 
birth-right for a mess o' parridge. There'll be some 
ont-coming o* him, or mj name's no Ringan Stimperton. 
He*s made o' the true stuff for a minister, and may leeve 
yet to shed his blude for the gude auld cause o' Presby- 
tery against Prelacy and a' the ither priestly abominations.** 
These were most unwelcome assurances to Mrs Ren- 
shaw, and she resented them, and the free manner in 
which they were expressed, by drawing herself up in a 
taciturn pettishness, and glooming, as Ringan afterwards 
described her appearance, *' like a sow playing on a 
trump." She made an early retreat, and was accompanied 
by the students to Whinnyside. All the way she preserved 
a moody, ominous silence, only replying in monosyllables 
to any remark addressed to her by either of the young 
men. M'Quirkie was in a particular chatty humour, for 
his spirits were elevated to a high pitch by the favourable 
impression he felt conscious he had made on the Baronet. 
James Duncanson was also cheerful, but in a different 
sense. He experienced an unwonted buoyancy and 
serenity of spirit from the conviction that he had done his 
duty in rather a trying situation ; and with his mind at 
rest on a subj ect on which it had long been wavering, he 
entertained not a shadow of regret at the course he had 
followed, but was prepared calmly and manfully to meet 
the consequences whatever they might be. 

Once more in her own house, Mrs Renshaw threw 
herself down on a chair, and passionately gave vent to her 
pent-up feelings. " A pretty day's wark this has beenl" 
she exclaimed, without addressing herself to any on e par- 
ticularly. A hysteric spasm seemed about to choke her 
utterance , but a copious gush of tears brought relief, and 
set her tongue a-going freely. She raUed long and loudly 
at. her nephew, and at length addressed him thus : — " To 
have flung awa' an opportunity this day ye may ne er ha'e 
the like o' in your life again." 
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" Well, aunt," he replied, " I cannot see that I have 
done anything of the kind. I am not aware that my 
position is altered at all for the worse, or that I have lost 
anything by what passed at the Hall to-day." 

** Weel, if ye dinna see what yeVe lost, ye might see it 
wf half an e'e, and withoot a glimmer o* the leamin* ye 
ha*e gotten thrown awa on ye. Te had as guid a chance 
as ony young minister in the country, and a far better 
chance than the feck o' them, o' getting a presentation, 
had ye just had the gumption to keep the fair side o* Sir 
John. But that chance yell ne'er ha'e noo, after offend- 
in* him wi* your maggotty notions. It's clean unpossible 
for you ever to get into his favour again." 

" And it would not signify though I could," said James, 
" for, with the principles I hold, I could not accept of a 
presentation from him or any other patron, though it were 
offered to me ever so freely." 

" Principles ! haggis bags I" exclaimed the lady. " It 
wasna to get ony sic bees in your head as ye ca* principles, 
that I sent ye to the College. I've been cheated and 
imposed upon by the way ye've been taucht. It wasna 
honest o* Dr Chaumers, or ony ither doctor in the College, 
to learn ye principles, it wasna. It was guid leamin* — 
guid Greek and Latin leamin' — ^ye were sent to learn, it 
was, and nane o' their trash o' principles." 

In this manner Mrs Renshaw went on without intermis- 
sion till her ill humour became insupportable even to 
M'Quirkie, notwithstanding his own unusually happy frame 
of mind. He accordingly took an early leave, though he 
had been invited, and had half consented, to remain for 
the night. 

James Duncanson's resolution to depart from Whinny- 
side and renounce all further dependence on his aunt, was 
now fixed irrevocably. Accordingly the morning after the 
scene described above, he took a formal leave of her, and 
left the house, taking with him only such of his furnishings 
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as vrere portable enough to be carried in his pocketa. 
Strange to say, on this occasion she made no attempt to 
indace him to remain. She was in a sullen mood, and 
perhaps expected that her nephew would change his mind 
gfter he should have some experience of the hardships and 
difficulties of following an independent course unproyide4 
with means. 

The student first bent his steps towards Bnmcrook, a 
little Yillage, where resided his sweet-heart, Miss Mont- 
gomery. He wished to see her before leaving the neigh- 
bourhood, to explain to her the alteration of his circum- 
stances and his intentions for the future, in so far as he 
had formed any. But even in this direction there was ^ 
cloud mustering against him. Burncrook lay within Mr 
Calmsough*s parish, and the family to which Miss Mont- 
gomery belonged, being warmly attached to him as their 
minister, and he not less warmly attached to them — as he 
was to all his flock — ^the reverend gentleman had called the 
previous evening to inquire for them, in passing through 
the village on his way home from Baldwin Hall. He was 
not aware of the intimacy between Agnes and James 
Dnncanson, but incidentally mentioned the young student's 
name in speaking of Sir John Baldwin's dinner party. He 
launched out in praise of the manliness and honesty with 
which James had maintained his principles even under the 
Baronet's frown and at the cost of his favour ; but he 
regretted, at the same time, that so promising a young 
man should have adopted views which might deprive the 
Church of his services. Agnes sat blushing and trembling 
while all this was said, for she knew the sternness and 
ambition of her father's nature, and apprehended that 
what he heard from the minister would operate to disturb 
her peace and blight her fondest hopes. She was the 
favourite, though not the only, daughter of Gideon 
Montgomery ; and she knew that, though he had no great 
fortune to give her, he was determined that her hand 
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should only be bestowed on one who could make her a 
lady, and died the lustre of superior station on the family. 
il^es knew also that her father was bitterly opposed to 
the movement-party in the Church, of which he was a 
mlitfg-elder, and that he could not think favourably of any 
one opposed to him in opinion. She therefore appre- 
hended that Mr CalmsoQgh's remarks regarding her loTer^ 
though warmly laudatory, would nevertheless raise a 
serious obstacle to her further correspondence with him ; 
and she was not mistaken. As Mr Calmsough proceeded 
to detail what had taken place at the Hall, old Gideon's 
ta/oe became clouded, and he gave expression to his chagrin 
in various interruptions of the single-minded speaker, who 
was nn consciously raising a storm which, had he been 
aware of it, he would much rather have averted. 

At the end of the minister's remarks, Agnes looked 
timidly and tenderly at her father, as if imploring his 
forbearance, but he did not regard the appeal. In a cold 
but inflexible manner, he said, ** Perhaps, Mr Calmsough, 
you are not aware that the young man you speak of is one 
of Agnes 's admirers ; but after what yon tell me, I shall 
take care to make him keep his distance.** 

** Indeed," replied the minister " I was not aware of the 
drcumstance, tut I regret to hear you speak so severely. 
All I have said of him ought rather to make you proud 
that your daughter is sought after by such an excellent 
young man. No one can more sincerely wish Miss Agnes 
wdl or respect her more than I do, but I cannot desire better 
fortune to her than that James Duncanson may be her 
husband. But come, Aggy ! you are not to be ashamed or 
terrified. Tour father will take my view of the subject 
when he gets time to think of it, and I will yet have the 
pleasure of taring the knot that is to make you Mrs Dun- 
canson." 

But the young lady was too much agitated to remain 
longer in the company, and she retired immediately to her 
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own apartment to hide her feelings. Her father, mean* 
while, in spite of all Mr Calmsongh could say, renewed 
his protest against James Dnncanson, and expressed his 
determination never to allow him to enter his dwelling, or 
to hold any correspondence with his daughter. " No, no," 
he said, '* no daughter of mine, especially Agnes, shall be 
thrown away on a manseless, parishless minister. I know 
no fault worse in a young man designed for the ministry — 
nothing so likely to keep him down in his profession — as 
new-fangled notions like what this youth has spoiled his 
prospects with. Since he is so wise in his own conceit, he 
must just take his swing ; but I'll take care that nae bairn 
of mine shall be preened to his fortunes." It was in Tain 
that Mr Calmsongh remonstrated and argued against such 
harshness. Old Gideon became only the more inexorable 
the longer the subject was discussed, and the more that 
was said to mollify his obstinacy. 

Next day when Mr 'Buncanson knocked at the door, it 
was opened by a servant, who had been previously in- 
structed by her master how to act. James received no 
invitation to enter, and, after being told that he could not 
see Miss Montgomery, the door was rudely shut in his face. 
This treatment was as unexpected as it was heartcutting 
and cruel. In James's mind astonishment for a while 
predominated over other feelings, but it gradually gave 
way to grief and indignation. " This, then, is part of the 
price," so ran his ruminations, " which I must pay for 
keeping a good conscience ; for, no doubt, the course to 
which I have committed myself has become known here, 
and been condemned. It is the sharpest thorn I have met 
with, and though I did not hope to find the path of duty 
smooth, I did not think I should be made to suffer in it 
quite so soon. But no matter, the die is cast, and I must 
abide the issue, be it good or ill." 

With such reflections did he move away from scenes 
endeared to him by many a fond association, relieving, or 
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trying to relieve, his mind by many a heavy heigh-ho, 
One consoling thought occurred to him, and rapidly 
gained the strength of a conyiction, as he turned it over 
and over in his mind, and vievred it in all possible lights — r 
namely, that Agnes could not be a party to the treatment 
he had received at her father's door. It was not possible 
she could. It was not in her nature to be so unfeeling, 
and so far forgetful of her love and truth. As this con- 
Tiction settled firmly in his mind, the beautiful words of 
the forty-third Psalm occurred to him, and he hummed 
them as he went along : — 

" Why art thou then cast down my soul — 
What should discourage thee ? 
And why, with vexing thoughts, art thou 
Disquieted in me 7" 

Without well knowing wherefore, or having any precise 
purpose in view, the student took the direct road to 
Edinburgh, and travelled with an energy corresponding 
to the excited state of his feelings. In a calmer mood, 
the low state of his finances would have made him pause, 
and, perhaps, adopt a different course ; for all the money 
he possessed was the balance of a five-pound note, which 
he had changed to pay his coach fare and some other 
matters before he left the city. His entire stock of cash 
did not now amount to much above the half of that trifling 
sum ; and how he was to obtain more when it should be 
exhausted, could not easily be imagined. He had, indeed, 
flattered himself vnth the idea that he could earn a hand- 
some income by teaching ; but he well knew that the 
summer season, which was setting in, was not the time to 
seek such employment. Still he went on at a round pace, 
as if he had a pressure of business impelling him forward, 
and a well-defined position to step into at his journey's 
end. 

When he was several miles advanced on the road (for 
he intended to travel the whole way afoot for the sake of 
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ecoDomy). he saw at some distance before him, and pro- 
ceeding in the same direction, a mstic whose gait and 
person seemed familiar to his eye. The pedestrian was 
not walking quite so rapidly as our hero, who accord- 
ingly soon overtook him, and was equally surprised and 
glad to recognise as his fellow-traveller no other than 
honest Robin Afleck. Robin was dressed in his Sunday 
clothes, and evidently bound on no short or trivial errand. 
** Where away, Robin ?^ was Mr Duncanson*8 first salutation 
to the ploughman ; — ** Where away, Robin ? — ^you look as 
if you were on a journey.** 

" Fm gaun till Embro*, Maister Jimes, and ye*re like as 
ye were gaun there yoursel'.** 

"Indeed I am, Robin; but I did not anticipate the 
pleasure of having your company.** 

" Aweel, sir, ye see ye ha*e your ain luck ; for I*m gaun 
dvery fit o' the road ; and, what*s mair, I'm gaun there to 
stay.*' 

" Nonsense I — ^yon must be joking, Robin ?** 

" No, Fm jokin* nane : it*s as shure*s death.*' 

" And what, pray, do you intend to do, may I ask ?** 

** On ay, ye may speer what ye like, and I'll no tell ye 
a word o' a lee. Tm gaun till Embro* to be a stewdent 
like yoursel*.** 

" The more fool you, Robin, unless you know better 
what to make of your learning." 

" O fegs, I ken fine what 111 mak* o*t. I'll mak* myseP 
a vet — ^veter — ^veterininary serjeant." 

•* A veterinary surgeon, you mean ?** 

** Ay, yes — ^in fack, just a horse-doctor. But that ugly 
name, voter — veterininary, frights me warst o' a*. I'm no 
fear't but I may manage a' the rest o't weel eneuch, but 
it wad be a daft-like thing for a body no to be fit to gi'e 
then? ain trade its leam'd name. But 1*11 be hang'd if I 
can get my tongue aboot it, and Fm no shnre if HI ever 
be able.*' 
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** But this is not the season for attendance at the vete- 
rinarj classes. Toa've mistaken the time by half a year." 

** Fm no sae far mistaken, Maister Jimes. I ken this is 
no the time for the public classes, but I want to get some 
lessons in a priyate way before the College opens; for I'm 
but a rough cowt yet, and need a heap o' dippin' an 
kaimin' before I can gang decently in the traces wi' them 
that's been in trainin' already." 

" Well, Bobin, there's some wisdom in your plan, if you 
can carry it out. But what means have you to enable you 
to become a student ? — ^what has induced you to think of 
it ? — and how can you get so suddenly clear of my aunt's 
service ?" 

** Faith, there's three questions abreast, nae less — and, 
tho' there's nane o' them very kittlie, like Effectual Callin', 
it'll no be easy to answer them a' at ance. But, ye see, 
I have aye had a notion o' doctoring horse and cattle, and 
it's allooed I ha'e some talons for the job. Then, sir, 
though ye maybe wadna think it, I have some bawbees in 
the bank ; for I got the feck o* fifty pound left me by a 
far-awa' fireen*, and I*ye gathered my fee since ever I cam* 
to your auntie ; so l*m no bare o* siller. For a' that, I 
micht maybe ne'er ha'e thocht o' spendin't on yedication 
if I had only had mysel' to please ; but, ye ken, there's 
somebody else I whiles fash mysel' a wee aboot ?" 

** O, Jean Brown, you mean ?" 

** Ay, yes, exackly, just her. Weel, ye see, I've been 
makin' some progress wi' her since ye cam* hame, for her 
and me had a heap o' talk aboot you and Miss Migummery 
— and fegs, sir, I fand it was a grand opportunity to get 
something said for mysel'. But the little gipsy's as 
ambitious as she's bonnie, and she's keen, as the Gentle 
Shepherd says, to 

' Change her plaiden coat for silk.' 
She tanld me plainly that as lang as I was but a plewman 
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she wad ha'e naething ado wi' me. This was plarop and 
plain and a wee provokesome, but it let me see that I 
micht come on wi' her after a', if I just could get abune 
days darging at the plew-tail. She kent brawly o' the 
pickle siller, but that made nae difference. She was sharp 
enench to see that it was owre little to gang far in the 
way o' house plenishin' or house haudin', no to speak o' 
stockin* a farm. And fegs, sir, she tauld me to seek for a 
wife wi' siller — or, if naebody wad please me but herse]'» 
to gang and get intil some confortable way o' leevin'* 
and then she wad maybe think about takin' my case into 
consideration. That was encouragement I — was*t na? 
The cutty skirFd and lauched when she said this, but I 
taw she was in earnest for a* ; so I rummaged amang my 
head till I fand out this yet — ^veterininary scheme (hang 
that word I) — and fegs, sir, she*s highly pleased wi*t, and 
Fm no shure, noo, but I may consider her as gude as 
trystit." 

"Well, Robin, I am glad to hear it ; but yon have not 
told me yet why you are in such a hurry, or how you have 
got away from my aunt on such short notice ?" 

" That's easy explained. Te see Jean and me made it 
a' up yestreen, the time your auntie was in her tantrums. 
Forbye ither reasons for being in a hurry, we thocht it as 
weel for me to gi'e Whinnyside the wind o' my heels with- 
oot loss o* time, in case I should be brocht owre the coals 
by Dr Snapperdudgeon for his whumble intil the midden. 
No to say that I own I set the tup on him, but then if he 
should happen to pruve't on me, it might be a black busi- 
ness. And faith, sir, I have my fears o' him, for he was 
•i Whinnyside the time your auntie and you were at the 
Big House, and though I keepit oot o' his gate, he ques- 
tioned every ane aboot the place, and examined a' the fit- 
steps in the yard, and coonted and measured every stedd, 
baith o* the tup's feet and my tackety shoon. They tell 
me he was lookin' grimmer than ordnar, and ye ken that's 
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grim eneuch, so Jean and me jnst thocht it best for me to 
get a bit oot o* bis reach withoot loss o' time. Everybody 
kens it*8 uncanny to ha*e a pleawi' him. The vera judges 
on the bench, I'm tauld, are nae matches for htm at the law. 
And then as to the mistress, I kent fine how to manage 
her. Man, I would gar you laugh about your auntie if she 
didnajust happen to be your auntie! I had nae mair ado 
to get my leave than to pretend to steal a kiss frae Jean 
Broun this morning, just after ye gaed away, and when I 
kent the mistress saw me. That's a kind o' faut youf 
auntie canna forgie — ^partly, maybe, because naebody tries 
how she would like it hersel'. At ony rate she brake out 
ten times angrier than she was last night at you, paid donn 
my fee on the dresser-head at ance, and ordered me aboot 
my business. And fack, sir, she wad hae dune the same 
to Jean, if she hadna had the sense to misca' me weel, and 
let on to be just as ill pleased as her mistress. So ye see, 
Maister Jimes, Fm here just as free as yourser, and I thmk 
ye*ll own Fm no just sic a confoonded fnle as folk wad 
tak' me for.'* 

" Ton have certainly, Robin, shown more of the rogue 
than the fool in this business." 

" On, no that mnckle roguery, neither, gif ye please. 
Te see the mistress can easy get anither hand in my place 
whenever she likes. But ye do think I'm a wee daft like, 
no to be just a fule, divna ye ?" said Robin, stopping short 
and looking Mr Duncanson gravely in the face. 

** What puts that in your head, Robin ? I'm sure I never 
said so," replied the student. 

" Ou, I just think by the kind o' way folk speaks to me 
that I'm considered maybe to want a penny o' the shilling. 
But if I had ance my vet — ^veter — ^veterinarary learning, 
m be thocht mair o' by a' body. Jean Broun hersel' may 
drap makin' fun o' me. Shell Robin me nae mair I'm 
thinkin', but ca' me Mr Afleck, just the same as she ca's 
you Mr Duncanson." 
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CHAPTEE VI. 



** Edina, Scotia's darling seat, 
All hail thy palaces and towers T 

BUBNS. 



Foot-sore and weary did James Duncanson and Robin 
Afleck reach Edinburgh late in the evening. It was now 
the month of May ; the weather pleasant and the days 
long. The travellers, till fatigue overtook them, enjoyed 
their walk exceedingly, and experienced that glow of soul 
which makes the most reserved communicative, and breaks 
down the conventional barriers which render differences of 
condition, education, and other adventitious circumstances, 
obstacles to the free interchange of sentiment between 
people naturally constituted to understand and sympathise 
with each other. The student had begun to feel that his 
companion, in spite of ignorance and want of culture, was 
not, as he had formerly thought him, a blunt-minded, half- 
witted oddity, but a shrewd, warm-hearted lad, worthy of 
any man's confidence. Accordingly, they had come to a 
thorough understanding, and among other matters, had 
settled that they should lodge together in more humble 
apartments than James had formerly occupied, though it 

was agreed that they should go first to his old quarter8> 

C 
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and remain there tin they ahonld aacceed in finding lod- 
gings more suitable to their limited means. 
« It was nigh ten o'clock and almost quite dark when 
they knocked at the door of Mrs M'Glunchagain in Nicol- 
son Street. Great was that lady*s astonishment when she 
saw her old lodger returned so soon, without luggage, in 
such unusual company ; his shoes and clothing bearing 
the dust marks of a long pedestrian journey. The every- 
day, sour expression of her face was almost obliterated by 
the marks of surprise which took possession of her features 
as she puzzled herself in vain to account for Mr Duncan- 
son's unexpected return in such unpromising-looking cir- 
camstances. Stingily and with some appearance of reluc- 
tance she admitted that she could accommodate him and 
his companion. She confessed that his former apartments 
were unoccupied, but hinted that she expected that the 
approaching meeting of the General Assembly would 
enable her to turn them to good account. 

Mrs M'Glunchagain was just the sort of person to live 
by letting furnished lodgings and making the most of them . 
She had little sense of delicacy and no regard to othw 
people's feelings, but had the knack of keeping a sharp eye 
on Number One. She knew precisely " how many beans 
make ten." But she was a genteel woman, and felt hor- 
rified at the vulgar appearance and homely apparel of 
honest Robin Afleck. Robin, however, took no notice of 
her dislike, but made himself so perfectly at home in the 
house that after taking some refreshment with Mr Dun- 
canson in a private parlour, he stammered into the kitchen 
there to enjoy the luxury of a smoke of tobacco. In that 
humble region he felt more comfortable than in nicely 
furnished rooms, the refinements of which gave him rather 
annoyance than gratification. In doing this he acted in con • 
formity with Mrs M*Glunchagain*s secret and hardly con- 
cealed opinion of what was proper for him in every respect, 
except the tobacco smoking ; and even this she permitted 
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without challenge, in consideration of haying such a home- 
• iq>un Tudtor in the place suitable to his mann^v and ^>- 
pearance. This moTement afforded Mr Duncanson an 
opportunity, which, weary though he was, he gladly seised 
— to write to Miss Montgomery. His letter was long and 
warmly affectionate. He detailed in it, as minutely as he 
could in the excited state of his feelings, the circumstances 
which led to his late visit to her father's house ; and in 
speaking of the treatment he there met with, he assumed 
that she had not only not been accessory to it, but must 
have been a fellow-sufferer with him from the harshness 
of her father. On the answer he might receive to this 
letter, he felt that the continuance of his attachment to 
Miss Montgomery would depend. 

Meantime, Robin Afleck, seated at the kitchen fire, 
was subjected to a searching ordeal of questions and 
cross-questions from Mrs M'Glunchagain on the one side, 
and her maid-of-all-work on the other. Robin, in his 
simple honesty, was perfectly frank and open on all sub- 
jects, except as to the one of his motives for coming to 
Edinburgh which related to Dr Snapperdudgeon. But 
the stress of the examination turned not on his own af- 
furs, except in as far as they were connected with Mr 
Puncanson, concerning whose recent proceedings both 
mistress and maid manifested the most extreme curiosity. 
When his final rupture with his aunt was mentioned, they 
both held up their hands in amazement at his imprudence, 
and declared he was a lost young man. As to his pro- 
ject of living by teaching, Mrs M'Glunchagain treated it 
with scorn. She said she had known many students, and 
lost by them too, who had tried private teaching, but she 
never saw any good come of it. She never knew one of 
them who could afford to live genteelly after coming to 
that pass. No, no ; it was not by teaching, even at the 
best season of the year, that any young man could pay 
for the use of her second-best bed-room and parlour, and 
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Hhe was afraid, after what she had heard, that Mr Dim- 
canson must look out for other lodgings. Griselda, the 
house-maid, seized on a different point of attack. She 
was by no means satisfied that Mr Duncanson had gi^en 
proof of good sense in his romantic attachment to Miss 
Montgomery. There must be something strange about 
that young lady, she said, for she never saw Mr Duncan « 
son, for as long as he was about the house, look as if he 
knew the difference of one woman fi*om another. Dr 
Snapperdudgeon himself, she added, though a man who 
might be his father, was another kind of person for a 
woman to serve. One had to have their best looks on 
when he was in the house. 

" Dr Snapper — ^what T exclaimed Robin, starting to his 
feet in perturbation. 

"Dr Snapperdudgeon," replied Griselda. **Dy'e ken 
him?" 

" Ou ay, yes — no ; at least no particularly," said Robiui 
in a confused manner that betrayed his uneasiness. He 
proceeded with some caution to inquire how the Doctor 
happened to be known there. 

** It wad be strange," rejoined Griselda, " if he werna 
weel kent here, when this is the hoose he puts up in every 
time he comes to the General Assembly, and that's just as 
often as the Assembly hands its meetings." 

Worse and worse, thought Robin : he, however, said 
nothing in the kitchen on the subject, but went straight 
to the parlour and broke in on Mr Duncanson just as he 
was finishing his letter to Miss Montgomery. " Oh 
Maister Jimes I" he exclaimed, ''ye ha*e fairly broucht me 
intil the corbie's nest. Man, what for didna ye tell me 
that Dr Snapperdudgeon stops in this vera h oose every 
year at the 'sembly time ?" 

** Upon my word, Robin, I had entirely forgotten that 
circumstance, for though I have seen the Doctor here, I 
came but little in contact with him, as he stayed only a few 
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days at ft time> and was scarcely ever in the hoiise ezcepit 
a^ night." 

** Weel, ye see, Vm in a pretty scrape, for though we 
should, flit the morn he may be here on us before we 
get awa*; and at ony rate hell be sure to hear that 
we*re in the toun, and then thll be naething but law 
and yengeance, black-hole and fining without stint or 
measure." 

'* You speak, Robin, like a man with a guilty conscience. 
I thought you were prepared to stand on your innocence." 

''Guilty conscience! innocence! Fegs Til ne'er tak' 
muckle guilt to mysel' for yon business, tho' they could 
pmve*t on me. Ill ne*er alloo that the tup or me did an 
ill turn, tho' the bully-ragging Doctor had been deeper 
laigered and made ten times darUer than he was, for I 
ken how he used you, Maister Jimes. I heard it a', and 
saw the maist o' what took place between you, thanks to 
ft hole in your auntie's winnock-shutters. But, ye see, 
tho' I'll mainteen my innocence to the last, it 11 mak' nae 
difference if the Doctor gets me under the harrow teeth 
o* the law. He'll rive me to bits, and jist be Text that 
it's no lawfu' to eat me. So, if ye please, we maun be aff 
frae this house by the screigh o' day, and try to find some 
tod-hole whaur the Doctor can ne'er get his clauts owre me". 

*' Tou know we have already agreed to seek a cheaper 
lodging, so we can remove from this as soon as you like 
to-morrow, only we had better wait till we fix on other 
quarters." 

** Na, na, Maister Jimes ; I'm clean agunst that. Well 
get ither quarters ready eneuch, I doot na ; and as we ha*e 
nae bag or baggage wi' us, there's naething to gar us 
bide a minit after we come owre the bed-stock in the 



momin'." 



With great difficulty Mr Duncanson managed in some 
measure to allay the fears of his rustic companion, and to 
postpone their departure from Mrs M'Glunchagain's till 
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after breokfiist next day. At that time, they galHed forth 
in qaest of new lodgings, and the student being bent on 
cheapness and Robin on obscnrity, their objects were in 
perfect harmony. Robin, though comitry-bred, was by no 
means destitute of knowledge of the town, or diffident of 
his own capabilities fcHr mana^ng business matters. He 
accordingly, after some enquiries (which they made jointly) 
had proved fruitless, undertook the search himself, and 
arranged to meet Mr Duncanson a few hours afterwards 
at a giyen place, and report progre«. This left the stu- 
dent at leisure for a whUe, and he employed the tfaue in 
strolling round the brow of the Calton Hill, and reposing 
on the crest of that fine eminence, to enjoy the magnifi- 
cent view it commands. While there, he was approached 
by three gentlemen in black, walking arm-in-arm, and 
discussing some subject in which they all seemed to take 
the most intense interest. As they drew near, Mr Dun- 
canson recognised them all as clergymen of the Esta- 
blished Church, and of what was termed the Non^inlrusion 
party. With one of them, the Rey. Mr A., he was a 
little acquainted, and to the others — ^whom we shall call 
Messrs B. and C. — he had been introduced on a former 
occasion. He was immediately accosted by Mr A., and 
soon in conyersation ynth the whole party. ** You are 
early returned fi*om the country this season, Mr Duncan- 
son," said Mr A. '* I suppose the immense importance of 
the approaching Assembly has drawn you back to Edin- 
burgh. Well,'' he proceeded, assuming his conjecture to 
be correct, " I give you credit for your zeal. The time 
has come when eyery friend of the Church must buckle 
on his armour, and probationers are specially called upon 
to take a decided part in the great contest which is bow 
going on." 

Mr Duncanson was admitted into free oonyerse with 
the reyerend trio, for he was known to haye a pretty 
strong leaning to the same.side in the great ecdeeiastical 
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eotte&fenj, Hd listened with deep attention to their 
dlBcnssions, but seldom pot in a word except to ask a 
qnestion for his own satisfaction, or to answer one when 
Ms opinions were appealed to. He heard enongh to con> 
Tinoe him, had he needed any new proof, that the men 
Were warmly in earnest in believing the priyileges of 
Non-intrusion and Spiritual Independence to be essential 
to the efficiency of the Church, and due to it by right. 
But be was grieved to discover that their hopes were 
fttrongly fixed on having these claims conceded by the 
Legislature — so strongly indeed that he was afraid they 
were not pr^Nwed to make the sutrifices which, in case 
ioi libeir demands being refused, consistency would call 
for. They talked, no doubt, of abandoning all the ad- 
vantages of connection with the State, and flinging their 
endowments to the winds, rather than continue in bondage 
to the civil courts, and see the Church ruined by Eras- 
tianism and unbridled patronage. But they spoke so con- 
fidently of compelling Government to listen to their claims^ 
and seemed so earnest for a united demonstration in fa- 
vour of them for the purpose of influencing men in power, 
that Mr Duncanson feared they did not contemplate the 
possibility of a disappointment. He was confirmed in this 
apprehension by the manner in which some of the doubts 
he threw out were met. 

When he ventured to hint that he had little hope of 
any legislative embodiment of the claims of the Church, 
and that he was afraid the Tory Government of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel would even be less favourable to the principle 
<yf Non-intrusion, owing to its popular character and ten- 
dency, than the Melbourne Cabinet had been, he was 
answered by his friend, the Rev. Mr A, *' Never fear 
that, Mr Duncanson. No Conservative Government can 
afford to disregard the Church of Scotland. We have 
only to show our strength to secure attention. It is im- 
i^<MlBft>le that statesmen (especially such a statesman as 
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Siv Robert Peel) can be indifferent to the consequences of 
allowing the inflnence of the Church to be impaired. We, 
the clergy, are the most efficient of all ConserratiTes, and 
that our rulers must very well know. It was little won- 
dw that the Whigs betrayed us. They were the promoters 
of the great political changes which first brought the 
Church into difficulty by strengthening the hands of Dis- 
senters. They made it imperative on us to moTe from 
our old and strong defensive position and adopt the ag- 
gressive measures of Church extension and the veto. The 
Whigs have been the authors of all our calamities, and it 
is little wonder we found no help in them ; but surely some- 
thing better is to be expected from the present men. They 
know that we cannot retreat from our present position 
with honour, and they can neither wish to see our influ- 
ence destroyed by our direliction of principle, nor the 
Establishment ruined by our secession. They will not — 
cannot — even for their own sakes, leave us only the choice 
of being ruined in character or in worldly possessions." 

" It is quite impossible," said Mr B. 

** Utterly," responded Mr C. 

** Trust not in princes nor man's son. 
In whom there is no stay," 

was Mr Duncanson*s only answer to these united expres- 
sions of confidence in the Peel administration. 

** True," said Mr A., ''we must look higher than to the 
most exalted of earthly rulers, but we must treat with 
men according to the power with which they have been 
entrusted ; and next to a patient waiting upon Providence, 
I see nothing better we can do than prove to Government 
and the Legislature that we are too strong in influence, 
numbers, and unanimity to be trifled with." 

''But what if they should prove obdurate?" asked 
James, with a view to sound the resolution of his seniors. 

" Why, then," answered Mr A., " our duty will be plain. 
We must give up all for the sake of principle. If our 
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forefathers sacrificed life itself to Tindicate the great prin- 
ciple of Spiritual Independence, shall we think it too 
much for as to renounce temporal comforts in theglorioos 
cause ? We cannot turn back without incurring ruin in 
a different and more important sense — ^ruin of character ; 
and the ministers of the Church of Scotland are not the 
men to prefer riches to reputation." 

** Well, weU,** replied Mr Duncanson, ** I am satisfied 
since this is the case. I was only afraid that many who 
are embarked in this cause were too sanguine of a favour- 
able issue for the Church in her controversy with the 
ciyil powers, and not prepared to take the proper course 
should their hopes of legislative interference be ultimately 
blasted, as I fear they will." 

" Then you anticipate that the only solution of the dif* 
ficulty in which we are placed must be our renunciation 
of the endowments 7" inquired Mr A. 

" I do," answered Mr Duncanson. 

** I think, then," rcrjoined Mr A, *' you labour under a 
great mistake. All we have to do is to make it appear 
that we are prepared for that extremity, and we shall 
never need to resort to it. I grant you that if but a few, 
perhaps only the prominent leaders in our cause, were to 
hold themselves ready to depart from the Establishment 
in the event of our claims being refused, they might be 
allowed to go without anything being conceded to detain 
them. But let all who agree with them in principle take 
up the same firm resolution to stand or fall by the Inde- 
pendence of the Church, and declare their intention openly 
and boldly, and, depend on it, our difficulties will be re- 
moved without any need to give up a single chalder of 
meal or a single shilling of stipend." 

** There cannot be a doubt of it" — " Nothing can be more 
certain," were the simultaneous remarks of Messrs B, 
and C. 

''The greatest obstacle to our success," continued Mr 
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A.y who was the diief spokeflman — " the greatest obstaeie 
to onr sncoess is to be found in the opposition of the Yo^ 
Inntary Dissenters, and the next in magnitude is the fear 
which manj young men who are rising to the ministry^ 
such as you, Mr Duncanson, entertain that the sacrifice 
of the temporalities may be the unaroidable result of be- 
ing pledg^ to the principles for which we contend. But 
that fear is groundless, at least it would be so were there 
sufficient courage and unanimity among us. The only 
danger of any needing to withdraw from the Establish- 
ment, if such a danger arise at all, will be owing to the 
fewness of those showing a determination to leare it, 
should certain circumstances occur." 

''But you don*t mean," said Mr Duncanson, ''that those 
who may be secretly unwilling to take that step, in any 
. circumstances, i^ould make a demonstration as if they 
were prepared for it, for the purpose of producing an im- 
pression on Government?" 

** Oh, not at all," replied Mr A. " Far be it fit>m me to 
recommend any such course. Only I say distinctly that 
the more who pledge themselves to sacrifice everything 
for principle, the less chance will there be that any sacri- 
fice will be necessary ; and I hold it to be of the utmost 
consequence that in the ensuing Assembly there should be 
no wavering in our ranks, for on the front we show will 
greatly depend the issue of the struggle." 

James Duncanson only sighed when he saw so much 
stress laid on tactics of this nature in a contest he 
deemed too sacred for strategy. He said nothing farther 
in reply ; but after receiving an invitation fi*om Mr A. to 
dine with him on an early day, he took leave of him and 
his reverend friends, to keep his appointment with Bobin 
Afleck. 

. Exactly at the time agreed on, he found Robin at the 
comer of the Register Office, resisting sturdily the push- 
ing and shouldering of the passing crowd at that busy 
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ih<»roiighfare, and looking with a sharp eye in all direc- 
tions for his approach. His first words on meeting were 
— ** Fegs, Maister Jimes, ye did weel to leaTe me to seek 
for a lodging — ^weVe fa*n on onr feet at last." 

** Ay, Bobin, haTe you seen any place that will fit us ?*' 
« 'Deed have I, sir. IVe seen a place that'll fit us to a 
yera hair. A snug bit room wi* geraniums in the window, 
and twa peacock's feathers abune the brace." 
" But what kind of neighbourhood is it in ?" 
" Ou, it's in a heartsome place on the ootside o' the 
toun, next door to a smiddy, and the wife keeps cocks and 
hens, and a sow and a mangle." 

*'I am aft'aid, Robin, it will never do then. By your 
deflcripUon it must be in a very noisy bustling place, where 
it would be impossible to study." 

** Noo, Maister Jimes, ye maunna say that, for Fve as 
gude as bargained wi' the wife already. And a grand 
bargain I've made. We're just to pay three shillings a 
week, but I'm to sort the wife's garden, and ye're to learn 
a bit bubbly wean o' hers to r«ad." 
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CHAPTER VII. 



'' There's cauld kail in Aberdeen, 
And costocks in Strathbogie.** 

Popular Rhtme. 



The first time that Mr Duncanson called at his old 
lodgings to inquire if any thing had been left there for 
him, he found his letter to Miss Montgomery had been re- 
turned unopened. It was enclosed in a cover, addressed 
in a hand which he knew was not hers, but supposed to 
be that of her father. His heart sunk within him when 
he received this new proof that an insuperable bar was 
placed between him and the object of his most ardent af- 
fections ; but he still consoled himself with the conviction 
that Agnes was true to him, and that his letter had never 
reached her hand. Revolving these thoughts in his mind, 
he began to feel extremely anxious to open up some 
channel of communication with her on which he could 
depend, so as to ascertain her real situation and the true 
state of her feelings. On this important subject he con- 
sulted his trusty friend, Robin Afleck. When he had 
stated the cause of his uneasiness and the wish he had 
formed, Robin, after some preliminary humming, hawing 
and head-scratchmg, said — ** The fack is, Maister Jimes, I 
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JQst see ae way o' hearing ought about Miss Migummery 

or gettin* ony word sent till her, and that's to get Jean 

Bronn to be messenger ; for auld Migummery may stand 

between you and the young leddy till the morn-come- 

never if ye send word to her through the post." 

It was accordingly arranged that Robin should write 

to his own sweetheart, and request her, if possible, to see 

Miss Montgomery and put into her hands a letter from 

Mr Duncanson. Robin immediately set about carrying, 

this project into effect, and after a fashion of his own 

penned the following lines : — 

" embro 02th may 18402 
" dear Jeenie, 

'* this Comes for to lett you no that i Have gott save to 
embro And that mister Jimes cam with Me we have gott 
fine chep ludgings for Us both in The self and same plais 
but i had a very narrow escaip from Dr Snapperdugon the 
1st night after wee came in the very house hee ludges in 
at the Sembly time Jimes and mee are going On with 
owre studdys already like winkie and Would shoon be fitt 
for any thing for hee teatches me too Hours a day and i do 
a heap of things Both for him and mee which he would 
not Like to doo for himself But i am very sorrow to say 
hee is getting himsilf Yext desperately About miss 
Migummerie more nor ever i was about you Jeen and 
that was not littel before hee cam heer hee tryd to see 
her but her father Would not let him into the House and 
a letter he rote to her from embro was sent Back with the 
seel not Broken 

** now Jeen ye see i want you for to goe And try for to 
sea miss Migumery and give Her the letter that is with 
this and tell her that mister Jimes kalled at her house but 
was tolld he could not see her if She is not at bumcrook 
it is possable she May be away at some other place and 
you must try to fynd her out for i will gettno good of my 
studdys till mister jimes getts sum Word from her When 
i fell in luve with yon Jeen i had an Awful stomak for 
meat and the more i was vext with You i just eat the 
More as ye may have mind of Noticing yourself but mister 
Jimes has gone clean of his meat And if he sleeps ony it 
i3 but in blinks of half an our at a time You may teU 
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MiM migummerie this if she be vexing her self abont him 
Bat if shee is giving herselif no Consem tell her knothing 
bat that she is a crewal littel gipsey like Toarselft i mean 
Jean like what you vrere wanee — and nott very long agoe 

** my kist has never cum yet i have kalled every Day at 
the carriers kwarters but have gott no word of it i wish 
yon would sea whatt is the reason off this for i am begining 
to Need a change of klothes i hop you have not forgot- 
ton your promise to mend my rig & fur stokings Before 
the kist was Sent away for though I can Darn myselff you 
noe it would hardly Doo for me to be seen darning after 
beginning to be a stewdent i hop two you Would also 
mind the breeks though you noe you always put your hand 
on my mouth When I began to Speak about them 

** i have nott been forgettin you since i came hear i have 
been looking a heap at the fumitur shopps and have seen 
many things thatt would answer us fine Wane of them is 
a nice cradel 1 have priced it more than wance but it is 
two dear i am sure Jeen it would make your teeth watter 

*' This leeves mister jimes and me quite well hopping it 
will find you in the same and that you will mind all i have 
said & send good news about my kist & miss migummery 
i remain yours til death 

** ROBEBT AfLEOR*' 

About a week after the despatch of this letter, Robin 
received the following reply : — 

*< Whinnyside 03th May 81402 
** deer Robbin 

*' i hav Dun al i coulde to gett seain? miss Migguni- 
merie butt i Hav nott bean abble she is Never to be seen 
now cep at the curch and then her father is always with 
her soe that no body Can get speeking to Her by herselff 

their servant is a skinnie old crab just the Kind 

off wife you should gett robbin and she will neither speek 
About the young leddy Nor let anie wan see her but i 
Will not be bait yet for i have a plan that i am going to 
tri wich i think will doo i cannot tell you about it in 
rite for it iz nott eezy for me to rite with penns i need to 
mend with the gully nyffe and i have a grate dail to say 
Tou may tell mr jimes that if he Has lost his lass his antie 
has gjtten A lad and wha doo ye think is to be Mr Dun> 
eansons ankle — just Mr mak wurkie now Dont lach rob- 
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bin for its trae and the mistress is Rekling aboot it like 
a klokin hen if ye saw hoo she dresses herselif it would 
mak joa split And wee Mr mak wurkie is just a pawtron 
of a coorter if ye could coort like him ye might cum on 
yet for al your faults 

" Tour kist was sent Away with the karrier a week 
agoe i mended all your things but the breeks but i was 
not goin for to be affironted With them the taylior gott 
them to mend and when he brot them bak i took them 
from him With the tangs to learn you for your impidence 
and mind robbin this is no fun i am yery angry at you for 
what you rote about the Cradel if i was near your chafts 
with a dish clout i would maybe Mak them as red as ye 
made mine With your nonesense if you cannot rite des- 
sent letters you must not rite to me agane when i can 
Manage to see miss MIggumerie you May xpec another 
letter from yours 

"Jean Brown" 

The contents of this grotesque epistle greatly surprised 
Mr Duncanson and his fellow-lodger. The former, after 
a little consideration, concluded that the report regarding 
his aunt and Mr M'Quirkie must be groundless, or founded 
on circumstances which, if rightly understood, would bear 
a very different construction. He thought it probable 
enough that his old acquaintance might be inclined to fol- 
low up the advantage which he conceived himself to have 
gained at Sir John Baldwin's table, and, with this view, 
might have been making new visits to the neighbourhood, 
and among other places to Whinnyside, in the hope of ob- 
taining further notice from the Baronet ; but that he could 
be courting Mrs Benshaw, except for her influence and 
hospitality, he could not believe. Moreover, he thought 
it probable that the whole story was a fiction created by 
the fancy of the fun-loving Jean Brown. 

Not so, however, thought Robin Afleck. " I'll wager 
my head against a cabbage stock," said he, " there's nae 
fun in the story. Man, it's bee-like. Your auntie is no 
past the time o' day yet for jumping at a man if she just 
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has the oifer. There's nae fules like anld fales, and tak' 
ye my word fort, Maister Jimes, neither your lass nor 
mine cares half as muckle about mautrimony as your 
auntie. And, then, yon pawky, greedy-looking wee diiel', 
Makwurkie — ^fegs, he's just ane o' the kind that wad seek 
sic a w4el-gathered auld hen ; 'specially noo, when he kens 
that ye*re out o* faTour, and that a' she has in the hugger 
may be his ain, if he just tak* her alang wi't. It's my 
opinion, Maister Jimes, ye may coont on havin' Mr 
Makwurkie for an uncle, just as sure as Mrs llenshaw's 
your auntie." 

Mr Duncanson did not incline to dispute the point ; for 
his mind was far more deeply engrossed with anxiety re- 
garding Miss Montgomery. It appeared plainly from 
Jean Brown's letter that she was subjected to close sur- 
Teillance; and it was too probable she was the yictim 
of severe domestic tyranny. At all events, her situa- 
tion was one of such restraint as might crush her gentle 
spirit and blight her happiness. These reflections made 
him very miserable ; for he now had little doubt of the 
stedfastness of her attachment to him, or of the fact 
that she was suffering deeply on that account. With 
feelings much depressed, and half remorseful, he proceeded 
to the house of his friend, the Rev. Mr A., where he had 
been invited to dine. 

It was the day immediately after the breaking up of the 
Assembly — ^that memorable Assembly in which patronage 
was voted a nuisance, and the claim of the Church to 
Spiritual Independence was asserted by a large majority. 
The company at dinner consisted only of the minister's 
own family, and the two clergymen whom Mr Duncanson 
met on the Calton Hill with Mr A., as formerly described. 
These gentlemen were now more serious looking and 
excited than before. Previous to entering the dining- 
room, they had some animated conversation in an adjoin- 
ing apartment, from which it was evident they all felt 
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deeply sensible that a momentous crisis in their interests, 
corporate and personal, had arrived. The lady of the 
house, a staid-looking, thoughtful vroman, seemingly 
about middle life, received them all graciously on arrival, 
but took little share in the conversation which ensued. 
She was, however, vigilantly attentive to all that was 
said. An appearance of mystery hung about the reverend 
host himself. He spoke with an air of abstraction, and 
like a man charged with some important purpose, which 
he felt at a loss how either to conceal or disclose. 

When the company had entered the dining-room and 
taken their places at table, Mr Duncanson was called on 
to ask a blessing, which he did with due solemnity. No sooner 
had he opened his eyes than he saw that something strange 
was about to take place. Mrs A., at the same moment, fixed 
a scrutinizing look, not unmixed with fear, on the counte- 
nance of her husband, who was beginning to take a 
survey of the viands provided for the repast. The removal 
of the dish-covers disclosed to him the astounding fact that 
a sheep's-head and trotters at one end of the table, and a 
tureen of tripe at the other, with an ashet of mashed 
potatoes between, composed the entire display. 

" What kind of a dinner is this ?** exclaimed Mr A., 
■with a Toice and look of astonishment. 

** An experimental dinner, my dear," answered his wife, 
with a smile in her eyes but a quiver on her lips. 

" A what, Rachael ?" rejoined Mr A. ; " you don't mean 
to say that this is the whole dinner ?" 

" It is," replied Mrs A., " the first and only course I 
have provided for dinner to-day. We have the prospect 
of being put to our shifts very soon you kniw, and I 
thought it might be worth while to make a trial of such 
humble fare just now, to see how we could relish it. I 
told you, my dear, it was just an experimental dinner I" 

Mr A. looked not daggers but reproaches at his lady as 
she spoke, but he was restrained by prudential considera- 

J) 
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tions from giving expresgion in words to the vehemenoe 
of his feelings. He merely said, in a sulky manner, as 
he stuck his knife and fork into the sheep*8>head, ** I 
think, my dear, you might have reserved the experiment 
for another day and had something comfortable, when you 
knew our friends here were to be with us.** 

The guests felt uneasy and tried to laugh off their em- 
barrassment, but it would not do. They commenced to 
eat with the best grace they could, but seemed not much 
to relish the homely feast. Mr A. was less successful in 
carving the sheep's-head than he expected, for, after dig- 
ging and hacking at it for a whUe, he found it to consist 
of little else than bones, and his ill humour increased with 
his disiqppointment. At length, flinging the knife and 
fork firom him pettishly, he darted a look of anger at his 
lady, such as she never saw him assume before, and said, 
** Positively, Rachael, this is too bad for a joke. I hope 
you will not try such experiments again, at least when we 
have company. You need not be so very much afraid of 
being put to shifts. Keep your mind easy about my sti- 
pend. It is not thrown to the winds yet, and perhi^ may 
not be in a hurry. At any rate you ought to be content with 
the opportunities you have of giving your opinion, in the 
curtain lectures you bestow on me, without demonstrating 
in such a style as this. I think I have reason to be much 

displeased indeed." 

Saying this, Mr A. got up firom the table and strutted 
through the room in a towering passion, leaving his 
guests to make the best they could of the tripe and 
trotters, which they unanimously declared to be very 
good ; but there was more civility than heartiness in the 
commendation. 

" Now, my dear," said Mrs A., '* sit down if you please 
and finish your dinner; and pray don't think that I am 
unwilling to reconcUe myself to such living if you feel it 

necessary to leave the Church. I am only afraid that you, 
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Charles, are not prepared to make the sacrifices of com- 
fort that will be nnayoidable, and I wish joa just to see 
yoar way plainly before you take any rash step." She 
said this with dignity and composure, but it evidently 
cost her a great effort, for she began to sob and shed a 
tear or two. After a short pause she resumed, but in 
rather a broken voice — " 1 hope our friends here will 
excuse me for taking this way of drawing your attention 
to domestic considerations, for you know, Charles, how 
yon avoid all private conversation with me on the subject. 
I am but a woman, to be sure, but I am the mother of 
your children, and I think my opinion should not be wholly 
disregarded in what concerns the very subsistence of the 
family." 

''Really, Rachael," replied Mr A., stopping short near her 
chair when she came to a conclusion, and speaking loudly 
and with much asperity ; ** Really, Rachael, I cannot stand 
this, and, what is more, I won't stand it. Tou are affront- 
ing yoursdlf and me before our friends, and behaving in 
a very unseemly manner. 1 1^ you there is no fear of 
our income, and surely that's enough." The unkind man- 
ner in which these hasty words were delivered proved too 
much for the lady's firmness. She rose and withdrew in 
tears before any of the company co uld interpose, and they 
were left with a very painful sense of the awkwardness 
of this family scene. 

Mr A. smoothed over the difference with his wife the 
best way he could, and made up for the meagreness of 
the dinner by plying the wine pretty freely. The conver- 
sation gradually fell into Church politics, and remarks on 
the proceedings of the Assembly which had just concluded 
its sittings. At length Mr A. divulged the matter which 
was weighing on his mind before the domestic squall dis- 
turbed him. He pulled from his pocket a copy of a long 
document, entitled, << A Protest, Claim, and Remonstrance 
of the Church of Scotland," which had been founded on a 
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series of resolutions passed in the recent Assembly, and was 
now in course of signature priyately among the Non-intru- 
sion party. It set forth in strong language the grievances 
and pretensions of the Church, and virtually committed 
all its subscribers to withdraw from the Establishment if 
the claims it aclvanced should not be conceded. This 
document was expected to make a powerful impression on 
Government, should it be extensively signed by office- 
bearers and members of the Church ; and had been pre- 
pared expressly with a view to influence the course of 
legislation regarding the jarring jurisdictions of the 
Church and the civil courts. Its existence was not known 
to the public, for as yet it had only been circulated among 
the heads of the Non-intrusion party, with a view to obtain 
their sanction and the signatures of as many of their fol- 
lowers as possible. The Rev. Mr A. was supposed to be 
one of the influential few, and the copy which he had 
now produced among his friends had only been sent to 
him in the early part of the same day. He explained in 
a few words the nature of the document, and proceeded to 
read it, not aloud, but in a half suppressed voice, and in a 
manner betokening his intense appreciation of its import- 
ance. During the perusal he several times stopped to 
comment on particular passages, in general approvingly, 
and sometimes in terms of unmeasured admiration. At its 
conclusion he laid it on the table and said, " Now, my 
friends, what think you of that ?" The two clergymen 
and Mr Duncanson all agreed in saying it was most ably 
drawn up, and a manifesto highly proper to be put forth 
at such a juncture. 

" Softly, softly, friends,** said Mr A. ; " I have some 
doubts of its propriety at the present moment. No man 
can more approve than I do of the principles here laid 
d own, but I am disposed to think this is not quite the right 
time to bring them out so broadly. The Assembly has 
just taken up strong ground, and passed resolutions which 
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must powerfully impress the Legislature with the necessity 
of doiug something to put an end to our difficulties. The 
Duke of Argyle and Mr Campbell of Monzie are co- 
operating to bring forward a measure which I hope may 
prove a healing one, and I think it but prudence to wait a 
little to see what is to be done. My only objection to this 
document is, that it pins us down to accept of nothing 
short of certain strongly marked concessions, which are all 
just and highly desirable no doubt ; but then Govemment 
may not be disposed to concede quite so much, and yet 
willing to grant enough to be worthy of acceptance. I 
therefore think it would be rash in us to tie ourselves up 
to such rigid stipulations as this Claim of Right insists on, 
till we see the issue of Mr Campbell's motion in the 
House of Commons. At first I felt very much inclined to 
sign it, but now I hesitate and rather think I shall not, at 
least at present.** 

'' Then Mrs A.'s sheep-head lesson has not been lost,** 
remarked Mr B. with a sarcastic smile. " Or rather,** 
said Mr C, ** it was not required.** 

'' Gentlemen, I deny what you would insinuate,** ex- 
claimed Mr A. warmly. ** Tou speak uncharitably. My 
resolution has not been shaken by my wife's exhibition of 
anxiety, neither was it wavering before. I feel as strongly 
as ever the duty of standing firm to the cause of the Church ; 
but I wish to act with a reasonable degree of caution. The 
truth is, I tell you as friends whom I can trust ; Mr Dun- 
canson, you will observe I speak confidentially — there are 
gome men on our side whose zeal outruns their discretion, 
and their very eagerness to hurry us in this step makes 
me pause. There can be nothing gained by precipita- 
tion.** 

** And is all our boasted firmness to evaporate in mere 
words ?" inquired Mr C. with indignant earnestness. 

** I, for one,** said Mr B., ** will * retract, no, not a hair*s- 
breadth.* » 
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** Who talks of retracting ?** exclaimed Mr A., angrily ; 
adding with a proad toss of his head, "I know mj duty I 
hope, and don't choose to be schooled by either man or 
woman." 

A keen disoassion ensued, which it is not necessary to 
report ; suffice to say that it ended in a manner unsatisfac- 
tory to all the individuals present, who separated shortly 
after with dry oiyilities. Mr Duncanson sought his lodgings 
with a heavy heart, deeply impressed with the momentona 
nature of the crisis in Church affairs, and fearful that 
many professors, like Mr A., were playing fast and 
loose with principles, and were in danger of making ship- 
wreck of character. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



" Hard luck, alack I when poverty and eild. 
Weeds out o* fashion, and a lanely bield, 
Wi* a sma* cast o* wiles, should in a twitch 
Gi'e ane the hatefu' name, a wrinkled witch f* 

Gentle Shepherd. 



The scene must now change to Whinnyside and Burn- 
crook. Jean Brown set about carrying her plan into 
effect for obtainini^ access to Miss Montgomery, in a style 
that secured speedy success. She knew that '* Sourocks," 
as she called Mr Gideon Montgomery's stingy servant maid, 
was a credulous creature and avaricious to a degree, and 
she calculated on throwing her off her guard by working 
on these peculiarities of her character. Away then went 
Jean as soon as she had an opportunity, to a female for- 
tune-teller who resided in the neighbourhood, to seonre 
her aid in the enterprise. She found the crone in a wretched 
hovel which was often the resort of gypsies and other 
vagrants, but at the time had no inmate but herself. Jean, 
though a stout-hearted lass, was somewhat afraid to ven- 
ture in, when her knock at the door was answered by a 
voice of masculine roughness inviting her to enter. But 
she had previously ascertained that the spaewife was alone. 
She found Mother Meredith, for that was her name, seated 
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bj a glimmering fire with a tobacco pipe in her mouth, 
and seemingly doing nothing bat gazing at the scanty 
embers in the grate. 

** And what may you want with Mother Meredith ?" she 
inquired growlingly, and without deigning to turn herself 
about. 

** 1 want your help," replied Jean, ** to let me get seein' 
a young leddy I ha*e some business wi*." 

''And what hinders ye frae seein' her and speak in' to 
her baith at your pleasure ?** 

" Just her camseuoh faither and a thrawn auld limmer 
o' a servant lass." 

** Ay, and ye think Fm a witch, and can cast the glau- 
monr owre their een ?" 

'* No exackly that, Luckie ; but I ken ye ha*e your ain 
way o* managin' folk, and can help me if ye like." 

'* Do ye no want your fortune spaed, then ?*' 

** No, no, I dinna want that ; I ken what's before me 
just as weel, I daresay, as ye could see't on the carts." 

'* What do ye tell me ? " exclaimed the crone fiercely. 
** Hare ye come here to mak' a mock o* me and my honest 
oallin'? If ye hare, Fll mak' you repent your errand, 
ye smooth-faced, wanton slut, ye I" 

*' Keep yoursel' calm, Mistress," said Jean, in a faltering 
roioe which betrayed her fear ; " 1 didna come here to ca' 
your skill in question, but to get your help, as I said at 
first." 

" Say then how ye expect me to help you." 

" If ye just could get auld Sourocks, Mr Miggummery 
o' Bumcrook's servant, to tell you ony night this week, or 
the next, when her maister would be oot o' the house for 
an hour or less, and could get her oot at the same time, 
and keep her awa' as lang — ^that's a' I want, and I wad 
pay ye weel for your pains." 

'* Ou ay, I see : weel, I daresay I can. Sourocks, as ye 
oa' her, is an auld customer o' mine. Tve spae'd her for- 
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tune mair nor aince, and I hear o* naething that's happened 
to her yet contrar to mj words. Ill see her the mom, and 
je can come here again about the gloamin', and 111 tell 
ye what can be done." 

Jean Brown went tripping home with a light heart, 
proud of having so far succeeded in her project, and de- 
termined to steal an hour from sleep that very night to 
write again to Robin Afleck. But we must anticipate her 
return to Whinnyside by noticing some proceedings which 
took place there in her absence. 

Mr M'Quirkie had called, and had been as usual remark- 
ably well received by the lady of the house. 

'^ Blythe, blythe, and merry was she, 
Blythe was she but and ben.** 

That pawky, plausible gentleman was more pawky and 
plausible than ever, and was so lavish of his compliments 
to Mrs Renshaw that she became fluttered with the con- 
viction that he had come on purpose to make some very, 
particular declaration. She was more and more confirmed 
in this impression as he proceeded to draw closely around 
her his matchlessly well contrived lines of circumvallation. 
He pressed every topic he could think of into the service, 
and among others the Church — above all, the Church. He 
descanted at great length and with wonderful sagacity on 
the proceedings of the recent Assembly, and touched with 
a masterly hand on the points in dispute between the 
Moderates and the Evangelicals — ^the Church and the civil 
courts. On all these points Mrs Renshaw admired him 
much, for he always chimed in with her own notions and 
approved himself a most prudent, far-seeing person. But 
most of all did she admire him when he began to hint 
pretty broadly that he had come that evening on rather a 
delicate errand, and hoped she would excuse his boldness. 
Her heart now beat audibly as with flushed face and down- 
<»iBt eyes she awaited an end to his elaborate prefatory 
remarks, and anticipated the natural conclusion. 
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" Well," thought she, " men are very modest creatures 
after a*. If he could but see it, there's nae need for makin' 
sae many round-abouts and excuses. He micht just as weel 
come to the point at aince, since it is plain enough what 
be would be at." 

And to the point Mr M*Qnirkie did come at last, sure 
enough. But we must give the peroration in his own 
Words — '* I see, Mrs Renshaw, that you and I are exactly 
fitted to understand each other, and indeed it is this 
which makes me perhaps bolder than I should be." 

*' Ye needna say that, sir ; ye wrang yoursel*, for I dinna 
think yeVe bold ava." 

** Well, it's very kind of you to say so ; but, the truth is, 
there is one subject on which I have not yet yentured to 
speak, and which I know not how to approach, but with 
your indulgence I shall be quite explicit. Perhaps, how- 
ever, you wiU be offended at my freedom when you hear 
what I have to ask ?*' 

''Me I no 111 be nane offended," said Mrs Renshaw, her 
words scarcely finding utterance in her agitation, for she 
felt that now the anxiously expected moment had arrived. 
" 111 be nane offended," she said, ** ye may ask what ye 
like, and yell at least get a ceevil answer." 

** Well, that is indeed very kind. My dear Mrs Ren- 
lAiaw, you have my destiny in your hands, for on your 
answer to the question I am about to ask, I feel that all 
my happiness depends." 

** O what nonsense t ye*re flatterin' me noo." 

** Not at all. I have no intention of the kind. In one 
word, I put it to your goodness if you wiU favour me with 
the loan of fifty or a hundred pounds ?" 

The lady sat silent for a moment to make sure that she 
had heard the words aright. Then she became ashy pale, 
not with sickness but with rage, and raising her voice to 
a frantic scream, exclaimed — ** Is that what you cam' here 
for, ye deceitfu' villain ?" 
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Mr M'Qairkie stared in astonishment and apprehension 
at the effect of what he thought a very civU reqnest, and as 
soon as he had time to collect his faculties, perceived that 
a precipitate retreat would be most advisable in the cir- 
camstances. He accordingly seized his hat and made off, 
with no other ceremony than a hurried expression of re- 
gret for having had the misfortune to give offence where 
he intended none. He was pursued by a storm of vitupe- 
ration in which the terms, ** mean," " nasty," ** designing,'* 
' dirty little blackguard*' were distinctly articulated, the 
thunder being accompanied by a copious shower of tears. 
Just as he left the house he was met in the teeth by Jean 
Brown, on her return from visiting Mother Meredith. The 
laughter-loving lass was tickled beyond measure with the 
denouement of the farce which she thus accidentally wit- 
nessed, and she unravelled the whole plot with surprising 
celerity. Indeed her mistress was perfectly out-spoken on 
the subject, for her anger and disappointment had to find 
Tent, in spite of all considerations which would have dic- 
tated reserve. 

As soon as Jean had a quiet hour to herself, she sat 
down and wrote as follows to her rustic admirer : — 

" Whinnyside 51th June 81042 
" deer Bobbin 
" it is noe fun to be Sore with lachin as i am this Nicht 
i was in a grate Mistake about mr Mak wurkie he was 
Not wanting the mistress but Onley a pickle of her siller 
but their Was no mistaik About the mistress it was a man 
she Wanted and shee fairly zpected wan when rar Mak 
wurkie kame to Coort her she Has just found him out & 
sent him Away with a flea in His Ing that Will make him 
scart for a While i never lached Soe mutch all my lyffe 
as i did to sea the mistress soe ill About sitch an ugly Wee 
magpie of a body but i was sorrow for her two for shee 
was very ill And is away a while since to her bedd sabbin 
like to Breck her heart tell mr jimes hee Has no Chance 
of getting mr mak wurkie for An uncle After all and he 
will shurely bee mutch Disappointit 
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• "but i have something To tell you that will maik him gled 
i have found a Way of seaing miss miggunimerie tho i 
have Not Seen her yet i Ha^e gott the spaewife Down at 
the muirdykes to Tak in hand to find Out the first night 
that Mr Migumerie is to be Out and to get auld Sourocks 
his serrant out at the Same time soe i will get A fine 
chance of sewng the young leddy And giving her mr 
jimeses letter i will rite you again when i sea her but Mind 
you must not Show my letters to mr jimes tho you may tel 
Him what is in them for He is a skollar and would lach 
att them 

'* now robbin i am going to Maik yon gelous we have gott 
a New plewman in your place He is a yerry braw lad And 
if you dont behave yourselff i may set my kep for him and 
Leave you to whussle on your thoom 

** i am dear Robbin Tours Jean Bbowh" 

Mother Meredith next day muffled herself up in a tat- 
tered old cloak, which had once been red, and proceeded 
to Bumcrook where she soon had ** Sourocks" in her toils. 
She assured this simpleton that she had had a strange 
dream about her — on the whole a good dream — but that 
she could not read it without Roing through some cere- 
monies in which she would need her assistance. 

''Ay, what have you been drearoin' aboot me?*' said 
Sourocks. astonished and not a little alarmed. 

** Dinna be fear*t now ; I tell ye it was a good dream — 
a dream about siller and muckle o*t. But whaur it*s to 
come frae, or when it*s to come, I canna tell withoot your 
help." 

** My help, mother t na, na, 111 do naething uncanny." 

*' Uncanny ! Do you think Tm a witch ? There's nae- 
thing uncanny in reading a dream surely ; and a' I want 
you to do is to come to my house ony nicht ye like before 
the sun sets, and keep a wisp o' lint lowin* till I can see 
the reading of your dream upon the cards." 

** Oh, I'm fear'd fear'd; but if yell promise to do nae- 
thing that's uncanny. 111 venture to do as ye bid me. But 
I canna win oot till Friday nicht, for the maister is to be 
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in the hoase every nicht till then, and I daurna be awa for 
half an hoar at aince when he's in." 

*' Weel, let it be Friday nicht exactly at nine, and in the 
meantime gi*e me a shilling and the stocking ye ha'e on 
your left leg to sleep wi' beneath my head, to gar me dream 
the dream again ; and, to help me, ye maun sleep with the 
ither stocking beneath your feet.** 

** And maun I ha'e a shilling in mine ?" said Sourocks as 
she promptly drew oflF the stocking required by the spae- 
wife. 

" No, that*s o' nae consequence ; but if ye happen to 
ha*e twa, it'll be better for me to get them baith. I'll be 
surer then to dream clear.** 

Mother Meredith obtained the stocking and the money, 
and departed well pleased to have succeeded so well in her 
errand, and grinning to herself in contempt of the silliness 
of her dupe. Jean Brown did not fail to keep her ap- 
pointment in the evening, and was delighted to hear how 
matters had been arranged. She took her measures ac- 
cordingly, and when Friday night arrived it found her on 
the way to Burncrook, where she arrived just about the 
time that " Sourocks" reached the hovel of Mother Mere- 
dith. Agnes Montgomery herself answered at her father's 
door, when it was knocked at by the merry sweetheart of 
Robin Afleck, and she invited Jean in, with a mixture of 
surprise and agitation, when she was informed that she had a 
message for her and wished to speak with her privately. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



** Have yon conspired, have jou with these contrived 
To bait me with this foul derision ?** 

Midsummer Nioht*s Dbbam. 



Miss Montgomery led Jean Brown into a retired room 
where they were alone, and with palpitating heart received 
from her Mr Dnncanson*s letter, which had been returned 
to him as before narrated. When she had read the first 
few lines, she became greatly agitated, and trembled so 
much that for some time she could proceed no farther. 
She, indeed, seemed so ill that her rustic visitor was seri- 
ously alarmed, and was about to express her fears aloud, 
when the young lady motioned to her to be silent, and said 
in a whisper, *' I am better now.** She then hastily glanced 
over the rest of the letter ; during the perusal her colour 
often went and came, and her eyes became suffused with 
tears. When she had finished it, she gave way to a pas- 
sionate burst of feeling, which she tried to conceal or 
repress, but was altogether unable. At length she mus- 
tered composure enough to apologise for her weakness 
and to put a few timid interrogations to Jean regarding 
some circumstances which Mr Duncanson had not fully 
explained in his letter. When she had heard from her a 
full account of his difference with his aunt, his departure 
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from Whinnyside, and all she knew of his subsequent 
proceedings, her tears began to flow afresh, and, in a few 
harried sentences, spoken hardly in an audible voice and 
evidently under the apprehension of being overheard by 
some person in an adjoining room, she communicated to 
Jean Brown the story of her own sufferings on Mr Dun- 
canson*s account. " My father," she said, ** has altogether 
changed in his treatment of me since he became aware of 
my acquaintance with Mr James, and heard of his opinions 
on Church matters. He used to be kind and indulgent, 
but now he is harsh and tyrannical, and makes my life 
bitter. But I did not know before that Mr Doncanson 
had been refused admittance into the house, or that any 
letter from him had been kept from me and returned un- 
opened. Still I suspected it all, and would have given the 
world to let him know that I had not changed in my 
regard for him, whatever alteration there might be in his 
prospects or drcnmstances. Oh, if I could only have half 
an hour's conversation with him, how much I could tell 
him, and how happy it would make me I But this is 
impossible. My father is hardened against him, and I 
think will kill me veith his cruelty. I am a close prisoner 
wstcbed every hour in the day, and made miserable by 
unceasing attempts to shake my constancy to the only man 
who ever had my heart or ever shall." 

** Theyll soon grow tired o' that," said Jean Brown. 
^ Jist keep ye your mind to yoursel* and thole awee, and 
the blast will blaw bye." 

'* I have no hope of that," replied Miss Montgomery. 
** I could patiently endure seclusion and restraint, but my 
father exacts more from me — ^more than I can bear. He 
insists that I shall not only renounce Mr Duncanson for 
ever, but encourage the attentions of another whose very 
light I loathe." 

^ That's a different story. I couldna bear that mysel*. 
What's to binder ye to rin awa' ?" 
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*' There is mnch to hinder me, but I fear it must come 
to that. Indeed, I expect to hare no choice left me, for I 
most either leave the house or be put out of it if 1 resist 
my father's will ; and though I wish to be dutiful, I cannot 
obey him in this matter. No ; I would rather go to my 
grave than take the man he intends for me." 

** He must be some awfu' monster. What like is he ?** 

** Hush I" said Agnes, and placed her finger on her lip 
to enforce the injunction. " The person I allude to is in 
the next room, and may hear us unless we speak low. I 
was glad of the excuse to leave him for a little when you 
came to the door; for my father — purposely I think — 
left me alone with him, and I felt his company insup- 
portable.* 

" Dear me ! I would gi'e a groat to see him. Wha is 
he, if a body may speer ?" 

" He is a divinity student, I understand. My father and 
he have got very gracious by happening to agree about 
Church matters. My father has the notion that he is a 
person of wonderful abilities and sure to rise to great 
eminence in the Church ; and he has taken a sudden fancy 
to me — more, I think, on account of some money which 
there is a report is to fall to our family, than from any 
real love for me, for I don't think he is like a person 
capable of loving anybody but himself. His name is Mr 
M'Quirkie." 

" Mr M'What T* exclaimed Jean Brown, in a tone much 
above a whisper, and could hardly be prevented from 
expressing her surprise aloud. 

" M*Quirkie is his name," replied Miss Montgomery ; 
" and I think I have heard Mr Duncanson speak of him as 
a fellow-student. At any rate, he has obtained my father's 
permission to call on me, and this is the second time he 
has been here, but I have hardly exchanged words with 
*him, or even looked him in the face. My father terrified 
me with the passion he flew into when he learnt how I 
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had receiTed him on his first visit, and I daresay he will 
be as angry about the treatment I have given him this 
evening. S3 I fear I mast go and suffer the rest of the 
punishment of sitting beside one I could wish far enough, 
and acting the dummy, while I must submit to hear his 
talk. But when and how will I see you again ?** 

** Na, that's mair than I can tell. If ye ha*e ony answer 
to send to Mr Duncanson, ye had better write jist the noo, 
and 1*11 be shure to get it sent to him." 

** Yes, that is well thought of ; but what am I to do 
virith this person in the other room ? If I don't go back 
to him presently, my father will get word of it, and will 
neyer forgive me." 

** What wad ye think o' lettin' me gang ben in your 
place ? I could ack the dummy as weel as you for a while* 
^e's a short-sichted creature, M'Quirkie, and ye ken I'm 
jist about your ain size, and as it's gloamin' he wad ne'er 
ken the difference o' us. Then ye cou'd write here at 
your leisure to Mr Duncanson, and ha'e your letter ready 
for me to tak' wi' me." 
** Oh, do yoa really think this could be managed ?" 
** Think it ? Ay ! — it could be managed brawly. Jist, 
if ye please, lend me on your silk apron and bandeau and 
collar awee, and I'll pass mysel' for you perfectly weel ; 
for as shure's ye're leevin' he's sand-blind." 

Hurriedly, but with much hesitation, did the young 
lady divest herself of the articles mentioned; and hurriedly, 
but without any hesitation whatever, did Jean Brown put 
them on. After a little consultation as to the deportment 
she should assume, and the place of the room she should 
seat herself in, Jean gently opened the door and went into 
the apartment where Mr M'Quirkie was patiently await- 
ing the return of Miss Montgomery. 

Robin Afleck's buxom sweetheart was rather too robust 
in person and too vigorous in her movements for the 

part she had undertaken to enact; but she was well 

£ 
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aware of the necessity of sitting still and keeping quiet, 
and on the whole contriTed to personate Miss Montgo- 
mery sufficiently well in the circumstances. She took her 
place in an obscure part of the room, and sat in such a 

way that her face was shaded from the twilight, whieh 
was gradually deepening into dusk. 

** You have been engaged I think," said Mr M'Quirkie i 
but he received no answer except a faintly breathed " Yes," 
which was so much in keeping with the manner in which 
his previous remarks had been answered by Miss Montgo- 
mery, that he proceeded to make sundry other observations 
without any suspicion of the trick of which he was the 
dupe. His loquacity did not need the spur of answer or 
rejoinder, for he spokealmost without intermission, and 
though his auditress had been disposed to speak, she could 
hardly have edged in a word. A considerable time passed 
over in this way; Jean remaining mute and motionless* 
and the wooer rattling through an immense variety of 
subjects, and sugaring all with compliments to himself or 
his supposed companion. He was the hero of all his own 
stories, and contrived to give them all a flattering turn. 
He made it perfectly plain that wit, worth, and wisdom 
would die with him ; that the learned profession which 
he had adopted was singularly fortunate in acquiring such 
a paragon of intellect ; and above all, that the woman of 
his choice had reason to be the proudest of her sex. Miss 
Montgomery was too good and too beautiful to be the 
wife of any other. In fact, it might be said that he only 
wished for her hand to make sure that she should not be 
thrown away on any one unworthy of such a prize. This, 
and not any selfish feeling, was his chief motive in asking 
her. Then he was going to save the Church. The 
Church could not be rescued from her perilous position 
except by the efforts of such as Mr M'Quirkie, and he was 
prepared to make any sacrifice in her behalf. This circum- 
stance was the bond of friendship between her (Miss 
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Montgomery's) father and him, and made the old man de- 
sire to make him one of his own family. There would 
be also, he said, much propriety in avoiding all unneces- 
sary delay, and forming a union so auspicious speedily. 
For though he was not yet licensed, and it was generally 
imprudent for a student to marry in the midst of his 
studies, yet his case was rather a remarkable exception. 
There was, in the first place, no detriment to be appre- 
hended to his scholastic acquirements, for these were al- 
ready all that could be desired ; it was impossible for any 
man to leam more than he had learnt already ; all he had 
DOW to do was to todlk through some classes for the sake of 
form. In the second place, his gtatus in the Church was al- 
ready secmred. His alHlities and the soundness of his prin- 
ciples had attracted the notice of a great man — a very great 
man — no less a man that Sir John Baldwin — and he had in- 
timated to him pretty plainly, that whenever he was ready 
for a church, he had no more to do than let him know, and 
the first and best in his gift would be his. And not only 
was this the mind of Sir John Baldwin, but of many other 
great men, who were anxiously waiting to have the op- 
portunity of appointing such as he to any important charge. 
He therefore had a right to consider himself already se- 
cure in point of temporalities. Thirdly, and this was per- 
haps the most important consideration of all, he found it 
no easy matter to keep himself free of engagements in 
quarters where he had no wish to be entangled. So long 
as he remained unmarried, this was sure to be the case ; 
for it was truly surprising and distressing to see how 
many ladies were ready to fling themselves at the head of 
a young man standing in such a position as his. Only a 
few days ago, a lady — a very ridi lady — had misunder- 
stood some mere civilities from him so for as to take them 
for serious attentions, and had embarrassed him very much 
by her groundless expectations; so that, as an act of 
simple justice to himself and of mercy to those who might 
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otherwise delude themselves into foolish notions regarding 
him, he had felt it necessary for him to set all specula- 
tions as to the state of his heart at rest, by bestowing it 
on the only woman who was worthy to wear it, namely — 
** on yourself, Miss Montgomery, your own sweet self." 

Jean Brown had several times, during these absurd 
harangues, been sorely at a loss to preserve her gravity ; 
and only by stuffing the corner of the borrowed apron 
into her mouth, did she manage to repress the laughter 
which her own comical situation, and the nonsense ad- 
dressed to her, tended to excite. But Mr M'Quirkie's 
complaints of annoyance from love-sick ladies, and espe- 
cially his allusion to the Mistress of Whinnyside's disap- 
pointment, proved too much for her self-command, and 
her risibility burst out beyond all power of concealment. 

The gentleman was perplexed and astonished, and, ad- 
vancing hastily, seized her hand as if to remonstrate or 
ask an explanation. His surprise increased when he felt 
the massive rough-skinned hand of a servant-of-all-work 
within his grasp, instead of the small soft hand of a de- 
licately bred young lady. He immediately brought his 
twinkling, short-visioned little eyes close to her face, and 
discovered the cheat that had been practised on him ; then, 
merely saying in a voice choking with shame and rage — 
'* I have been trifled with" — ^left the house more expedi- 
tiously than he had decamped from Whinnyside under the 
fire of Mrs Renshaw's tongue. 

Jean Brown indulged herself with a good hearty laugh 
before she thought of Miss Montgomery. When she 
went to the room where she had left the young lady, she 
found her aware of what had happened, and in a state of 
alarm and consternation at the result of the artifice she 
had connived at playing off, for she knew it would bring 
down her father^s wrath on her head. The merry girFs 
risibility had, however, been too much tickled to subside 
at once, even when she saw Miss Montgomery's anxiety. 
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She gave a hurried abridgment of Mr M'Quirkie^s remarks 
— mimicked his pedantic manner — his bewilderment on 
discovering that he had been imposed upon, and his abrupt 
retreat. She had frequently to stop her narrative and re- 
lieve herself by a new burst of laughter ; and in conclu- 
sion, she broke out into an uncontrolled peal — rolled her- 
self on the sofa, and held her sides in an ecstasy of merri- 
ment. 

Miss Montgomery, meantime, was deeply embarrassed 
and trembling with the apprehension of her father*s dis- 
pleasure. She, however, could not help smiling in her 
agitation when she heard the particulars of Jean*s inter- 
view with her would-be lover ; but her mind was anxiously 
revolving what to do to escape from the thraldom under 
which she was held and avoid the aggravated severities 
which she anticipated. Two of her sisters entered the 
room, and a hurried consultation took place as to what 
was best to be done. Agnes shrunk from meeting her 
father in the first burst of his passion, and obtained the 
consent of her sisters to a proposal which she made, 
which, in the circumstances, seemed advisable — namely, 
that she should immediately leave the house with Jean 
Brown and take refuge with the Rev. Mr Calmsough and 
his worthy lady in the manse, where she felt sure of a 
kind reception. This project was no sooner agreed on 
than a few trifling preparations were hurriedly made to 
carry it into effect. An unfinished reply to Mr Duncan- 
son's letter was folded, sealed, and given in charge to 
Jean Brown ; and Miss Montgomery and Jean had just 
time to reach the garden, and get away by a back-gate, 
when Mr Gideon Montgomery opened his own door and 
entered the house. 

He had met Mr M'Quirkie and learnt from him as much 
aa he knew of the deception that had been practised upon 
him. The old man was almost delirious with anger when 
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he heard the story ; but when he got home and learnt that 
Agnes had just left the house with a stranger girl whom 
none of the family knew, and that she had spoken of going 
to the manse, the current of his passion was checked for a 
moment by the surmises which this information suggested. 
The tempest, however, broke with unmitigated violence 
on the head of poor '* Sourock?," who about this time 
returned from her clandestine interview with the spae- 
wife, and could give no account of herself, or of what had 
happened in the house during the evening. 

Miss Montgomery was received with all their wonted 
kindness by Mr and Mrs Calmsough, and when she 
besought their protection, and in general terms explained 
that she feared she had offended her father beyond for- 
giveness, their sympathy for her was strongly excited, for 
they knew that she had been subjected recently to very 
harsh treatment. They at once offered her the shelter of 
their roof till a reconciliation with her father should be 
effected. The offer was gratefully accepted, and Mr 
Calmsough sallied forth, late as it was in the evening, to 
allay the uneasiness which, despite of all his displeasure, 
disquieted the mind of Mr Montgomery on account of his 
daughter. 

Jean Brown having seen matters brought into this sa- 
tisfactory train at Burncrook, took the way with nimble 
feet to Whinnyside, for she was absent without leave and 
afraid of the consequences. But her ready wit soon hit 
upon a method of putting her mistress into good humour. 
She conceived that nothing could serve her purpose so 
well as to give a candid account of the business she had 
been engaged in ; and she was right. Mrs Renshaw was 
surprised and indignant when she heard the first part of 
the story, the message from her nephew to Miss Montgo- 
mery, and the stratagem Jean had resorted to to obtain 
access to the youns; lady. But when she heard the sequel 
— the presence of Mr M'Quirkie, as a wooer of Miss 
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Montgomery, and the dexterons manner in which he had 
been outwitted — she relaxed hot merely into good hu- 
mour, but into an unusual flow of high spirits and com- 
placency. She felt herself compensated in Mr M*Quirkie*s 
homiliation for the disappointment and mortification he 
had caused to her, and Jean was immediately admitted 
into higher favour than ever. Even towards James 
Duncanson Mrs Renshaw experienced a re-awakening of 
kindly feeling ; and Miss Montgomery also was thought 
of more favourably than formerly — ^though the lady of 
Whinnyside had too much pride to let these changes ap- 
pear very markedly, as yet, in her words. 

With great glee, Jean wrote an account of all these 
matters to Robin Afleck, and inclosed in her letter the 
unfinished one of Miss Montgomery to Mr Duncanson* 

In due course she received the following reply : — 

** embro gd Jewly 18402 
« deer Jean 

" if i Didna before think yon The cleverest lass eer Was 
borne i think it Now as shure as im leevin ye might Be 
ane o the play Ackers and keep baith yoursel and Me 
without Doin a ban's turn of Wark ye have just Maid one 
mistake That i can sea and that was in letting Mr Mack 
wurkie Away Arom whinnyside soe easily what for had 
ye no the tup at hand that beast is Surely no right Ma- 
naged now or hee Would be for More use but ye sortit 
mack wurkie fine At Bumcrook and ye pland the ploy 
with the spae Wife as weel as i could doo mysel yere a 
Droll yane jean and im no sure if Sitch a trickie little cut- 
tie could be risket for a wyfe but Wee can speek About 
that again ye Needna think to fricht Me about the New 
plowman ye speake far owre fair about him to make me 
oneezy i got naething from yon but jeering and the warst 
names ye could ca me when ye were deein on your feet 
About race can ye deny that jean — ^mind the sang ye ay 
liltit at when ye thought i didna hear you * Bobbin is my 
only jo.' 

** but Whether ye have Maid me oneezy or No ye hav* 
maid nur Duncanson a knew man the letter ye gott from 
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miss Miggummerie to send to him maid him as gleg as a 
paddock after a shour it was pityful to See him before 
your letter kam hee sat With books in his hand but He 
seldom read a Word and When hee did read he Did not 
know whatt it was About he tried to teech Me mair than 
yae kind of leamin* but he Had forgotten a the lessons 
himser soe ye May ken i could cum But little spead then 
he Began to grow kareless about himself and Would 
hardly goe out of the ludgings though The noise of the 
smiddy and the mangle Would deave a miller let abee a 
stewdent and when he happent To goe out hee Never 
thought of cumin in to mails But that maid little differ- 
ence for all he eat would Not feed a sparrow 

** But hee is a Changed man now And lyke whatt Hee 
nsed to be and good luck As they say Never cums single 
this verry Morning mr jimes gott A line from Sum grand 
gentleman about a bowy hee Wants him to teech & am 
thinking this W^ill be the Best gob hee has gotten heer I 
wish it may turn Out soe for i Am share he must be needin 
Money but hee is soe proud he Will not let me no Nor 
taik the lend of A shillin from mee 

** Hopping jean that the next time ye put on silk and 
lace to meet a lad the lad May be Neither mr makwurkie 
nor the New plewman but just your ain honest 

" Robert Afleck ** 
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CHAPTER X. 



** O that estates, degrees, and offices 
Were not derived corruptly 1 and that clear honour 
Were purchased by the merit of the wearer I 
How many, then, should cover, that stand bare ? 
How many be commanded, that command ? 
How much low peasantry would then be gleaned 
From the true seed of honour ? and how much honour, 
Picked from the chaff and ruin of the times, 
To be new varnished ?" 

Mebchant of Venice. 



Shortly after Mr Duncanson returned to Edinburgh, he 
called on several of the Professors under whom he had 
studied, to intimate his wish to obtain employment in pri- 
vate teaching, and solicit their influence in furtherance of 
this object. They all promised to do the utmost in their 
power to assist him, though they gave him little hope of 
being able to do him much service. One of them, how- 
ever, with whom he had been a favourite pupil, did not 
put him off with mere expressions of good-will, but kindly 
inquired into his reasons for returning during the vacation 
and being so anxious to obtain employment. Tp him 
James made a frank disclosure of the circumstances in 
which he was placed, which the Professor listened to with 
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deep interest, but with many expressions of regret that his 
young friend had committed himself so decidedly to what 
he considered an imprtident coarse. 

"I am exceedingly sorry for it, Mr Duncanson^^hesaid) 
" exceedingly sorry indeed. I am afraid yon have rashly 
entered on a path which may lead you into difficulties. 
But perhaps you have gone too far to turn." 

" 1 hare no wish to turn, sir," was the reply of our hero. 
'* 1 cannot say that I had considered the matter much be- 
fore I took my resolution — I admit that it was hurried and 
in some degree accidental. But on reflection I do not re- 
pent of it. On the contrary, I feel great satisfeiction in 
the belief that I hare made a proper choice, whatever 
hardships it may inrolre." 

** Well, that is a good spirit at any rate. But remem- 
ber, Mr Duncanson, romantic notions of duty and principle, 
though very excellent in their way, will not enable you to 
get through the world respectably. You must look at the 
ways and means with a practical eye, and never count on 
climbing without solid footing." 

'^ I am not ambitious of high station, and can be very well 
content to hold a humble place, if I can do so with a good 



conscience." 



** A good conscience ! why, ay, that is a very capital 
thing ; but I don't see how you may not climb pretty 
high, and yet carry a good conscience too, if you would 
consider well erery step you take, and not let your feel- 
ings run away with you. This Non-intrusion mania, I 
suspect, is much more a matter of sentiment than of sound 
reason. Still, if you are committed deeply, you must 
stick to it with consistency, and at any rate I will do what 
I can to obtain a few pupils for you." 

On retiring from this interview, Mr Duncanson was met 
at the Professor's door by an elderly gentleman of portly 
figure and rubicund complexion, shovel-hatted and attired 
in black. This personage, whose appearance bespoke him 
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as a dignitary of the Episcopal Church, entered the house 
exactly as Mr Dnncanson left it, and was immediately 
ushered into the presence of the Professor, who recognised 
him at once as an old acquaintance who had studied along 
with him at Cambridge. After mutual expressions of 
pleasure at the meeting were exchanged, and many 
ftiendly inquiries as to health and family matters had been 
reciprocated, the immediate objects which Dr Crimp (for 
that was the reyerend gentleman's name) had in visiting 
Scotland came to be talked of. 

** I haye come," said he, ** partly on a pleasure excursion 
with my youngest boy to see Edinburgh and some of the 
the fine old Abbeys and Cathedrals of Scotland, and partly 
out of curiosity to see with my own eyes how matters are 
going with the Kirk,** 

'* Oho I a kind of half-professional tour, I suppose ?** 

** Precisely. Don*t you think I have hit the time pretty 
well to witness the breaking up of the infamous old sec- 
tarian corporation ?" 

" Indeed, I daresay you have,** replied the Professor. 
"You have every chance to witness eitlierthe breaking up 
or the patching up of the crazy old fabric, for it cannot 
stand long in its present condition. I have just had some 
new proof of this in a conversation with a fine young fel- 
low who left me as you came in. He has attended my 
classes for several sessions, and distinguished himself very 
much as a scholar ; but I never knew till now that he had 
any decided opinions on the ecclesiastical controversy on 
which the Kirk is divided. I, however, find that he has 
adopted what they call the Non-intrusion principles with 
great zeal, and committed himself to them irrevocably. 
He seems quite prepared to forego his prospects in con- 
nection with the Establishment for the sake of these prin- 
ciples ; and the truth is he has already made a very se- 
rious sacrifice in the cause by quarrelling on account of it 
with the relative on whom he depended for his education."^ 
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"Indeed, indeed I A capital fellow, I must say. 
Wouldn't it be possible to get him to come over to us ? 
A young man in such a perilous situation may be glad 
enough to find shelter in such a secure haven as the 
English Church ; and from what you say of him, and judg- 
ing from his appearance (for I observed him at the door 
as I came in) he would be an acquisition to us." 
' " He would certainly be an acquisition to any Church, 
but he is far too-high spirited to be managed. No con- 
sideration, I am convinced, could induce him to abandon 
his attachment to Presbyterianism. Like most other 
Scotsmen, he has sucked it in with his mother's milk, and 
will never give it up but with life." 

" Well, well, perhaps so, but there can be no harm in 
trying. The truth is, part of my errand north is to secure, 
if possible, a few of the superior class of Scottish proba- 
tioners to our communion. Many of them must be cast 
loose in the present crisis of the Kirk's affairs, and I ap- 
prehend this is a very favourable opportunity for strength- 
ening the Church of England, and recovering for her the 
ground she lost here two centuries ago." 

" Aha, Doctor, that is a fond delusion. The Scotch will 
never submit to Episcopacy, you may take my word for it. 
Their hatred of it has not abated, but rather increased du- 
ring the long period which has intervened since Charles the 
First attempted to force the Prayer Book on them. The 
unfortunate severities that were inflicted on the Presbyte- 
rians, under the reigns of his two sons, have never been for- 
given, and never will. Let us regret it as we may, the peo- 
ple of this country are irrecoverably lost to our communion. 
The uniformity in religion which the Jameses and the 
Charleses strove so much to enforce, is for ever impracti- 
cable — ^more so now, indeed, than it was in their day ; 
and if you make an attempt at proselytising here, either 
among clergy or laity, you will only expose yourself to 
obloquy and mortification." 
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" Why ? How ? Upon my word, Reginald, you seem 
to have become half Presbyterian yourself. How in the 
world can you speak so coolly of the pestilent sectarian- 
ism which has threatened the safety of our beloved 
Church these two centuries past, and kept alive the spirit 
of schism even among our own people ? You know very 
well, my dear friend, that this ugly monster, Presbyterian- 
ism, was spawned in the filth and slime of the Reforma- 
tion, before the elements had time to settle into order, 
and that it has only been suffered to exist all this time for 
lack of power in the Church to crush it." 

** All very true ; but I don't see how she is able to crush 
it yet, or how she is ever to have the power." 

" Don't you. Well, my dear fellow, I do. The Kirk is 
perishing of itself — by the fundamental vice of its consti- 
tution. There is no authority within it to preserve order, 
and it is distracted by conflicting parties who, you admit, 
are just about to tear it in pieces. Well, then, nothing 
but the interference of the Legislature will suffice to patch 
her up again, and I know, to a certainty, there will be no 
such interference. No, no ; our rulers know too well 
what a pernicious thing it is to have an institution in the 
land that all popular humours and passions can operate on 
and make a tool of ; an institution which, from its very 
nature, is democratic and turbulent ; that has cost one so- 
Tereign his head, and kept all his successors in trouble ; 
that has nursed plebeian arrogance and dangerous ideas of 
equality — ^they know all this too well to put forward a 
finger to help her in her extremity. Down then she must 
gOf and it is surely a wise thing to take care in the first 
place that all the talent and character among her youthful 
clergy be secured in the bosom of the Episcopal Church 
before they be absorbed by the pernicious little peddling 
Dissenting sects. We must deal with the clergy first, and 
then with the laity." 

** You will find both equally intractable, if I am not mis- 
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taken. The Kirk may go down, but if she should you will 
not be a bit nearer your object than before. Remember that 
though the Kirk is Presbyterian, she is not Presbyterian- 
ism, and you will find the Urn indestructible." 

** Never fear, Reginald. Events are working for us, and 
a very small share of management on our part will suffice 
•to place the eoclenastical affairs of Scotland under the de- 
corous rule of Episcopacy. In the meantime, it will be 
something gained if we can drain off the most promising 
of the young clergy and probationers into the bosom of 
our own Church. They may be of great use to us at pre- 
sent in stemming the tide of Puseyism ; for I believe they 
may be counted on to a man as deadly enemies of every- 
thing savouring of Popery." 

" And of E|»scopacy." 

*'I know they entertain deep prejudices against our 
glorious and venerable system of Church government ; but 
so many tolerably educated men can*t be all idiots. 
Ignorant clodpoles, and mechanics, and narrow - souled 
shopke^[>ers may unfeignedly hate the ycke which their 
fathers stubbornly resisted, but I can't be persuaded that 
the clergy are obdurate and blind to their own interests. 
Indeed, let me tell you, Reginald, I know that they are 
not. Some of them, at any rate — and those not the least 
distinguished — have avowed their favour for a mild 
Episcopacy ; and the only objection they make to it is the 
difficulty of reconciling the people to a system which they 
have been taught to hate and traduce." 

" I have no doubt, Doctor, you may prevail with a 
few of the clergy and clerical students to renounce their 
Presbyterianism for the sake of snug livings in the Church 
of England ; but I am sure you will never prevail with 
those of the best class — such as Mr Duncanson, the young 
man you saw when coming in." 

" Don't be too sure of that. I flatter myself I possess, 
in my own humble way, pretty faur powers of persuasion. 
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I like the lad's appearance well ; and if you will be so 
good as contri?e to introduce him to me, in some easy, 
off-hand way, I don't doubt but I shall make a favourable 
impression on his mind." 

*' I beg your pardon, Doctor, but I must decline such a 
task. I cannot lend myself to a proceeding which the 
young man would resent as an insult ; and I have too 
much respect for him to deliberately do anything that I 
know would hurt his feelings." 

*' So you won't bring me into acquaintance with this 
young friend of yours — Stephenson or Duncanson, or ^hai- 
«ver you call him ?** 

** Not for the purpose of tampering with principles 
which I know he conscientiously entertains." 

** Oh, indeed I Well you are a changed man, Reginald. 
When I knew you at Cambridge you bad sound principles 
and the interest of the Church at heart ; but I fear the 
cold air of this country has made you more than half a 
Scotsman. Tou seem to be more careful of this young 
schismatic's feelings than you are of mine, so I shall give 
you no further trouble. We were once friends, but that 
doesn't signify. I wish you a very good morning." So 
saying, the Doctor took his departure abruptly and in 
high displeasure. 

Shortly after this, chance threw Mr Duncanson in the 
way of Dr Crimp. Both of them had happened to fre- 
(,uent an old book shop, but for very different purposes. 
The one went there to sell, and the other to buy. So 
low had Mr Duncanson's finances run, that he was com« 
pelled to dispose of some of his most valuable books to 
enable him to defray the small expense at which he lived 
without drawing on the freely offered, though trifling re- 
sources of his homely fellow-lodger. One day early in July 
he happened to step into the shop referred to, and offered 
for sale a classic work which he had purchased but the 
year before at a high price. The bibliopole seemed un- 
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Mrilling to bay the book at any price, but after much 
demurriDg a bargain was concluded at a mere fraction of 
its real worth. James took the money with some reluc- 
tance, and was about to depart when his attention was 
attracted to an accident which happened at the moment 
in the back shop, an apartment contuning the chief part 
of the bookseUer*s stock of rare and yaluable works. A 
gentleman had been there over-hauling the books, and to 
reach some which were on high shelves he had mounted 
on a shop ladder or window steps, but lost his balance 
and fell heavily to the floor just as Mr Duncanson was 
going away. This gentleman was no other than Dr 
Crimp, who, from his high position among the cob-webbed 
books had observed the student, and recognised him as 
the young man be had in vain asked the Professor of 

to introduce to him. The Doctor, on seeing 

him, made a hurried movement to dismount, with a half- 
formed intention of entering into conversation with Mr 
Duncanson without the formality of an introduction, and 
thus he came down rather more precipitately than he in- 
tended. The bookseller and James both rushed to his 
assistance, and, on getting him to his feet, found that he 
had not sustained any severe injury. The shovel hat had 
fared worse ; and when the student picked up this article 
he immediately recognised its owner as the gentleman he 
had met at the Professor's door. The Doctor after taking 
some rest for breath, rose to depwt, and with a winning 
smile requested Mr Duncanson to accompany him to his 
lodgings, that he might have the assistance of his arm by 
the way. The request, of course, was politely complied 
with, and the old gentleman moved along Prince's Street, 
leaning on his youthful companion as confidingly aa if 
they had been acquainted for years. They had not pro- 
ceeded far, when they were met by several of Mr Dun- 
canson's acquaintances, who stared with surprise to see 
him in such company. Among others they met the Rev, 
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Mr A. and his lady ; the worthy coaple whom the reader 
will recollect in connection with the " experimental din- 
ner." They acknowledged the bow with which James 
saluted them very markedly, and their coantenances ex- 
pressed as much surprise as could possibly be called up 
on the instant when they saw him arm in arm with one 
they knew to be a dignitary of the English Church. 
At length the Royal Hotel was reached, where the Doctor 
had taken up his quarters ; and he insisted so strongly on 
baying Mr Duncanson*s company at dinner that he could 
not with any grace refuse. James accordingly entered 
with his new acquaintance, and was introduced to his 
son, a comely youth of from twelve to fourteen years of 
age. The Doctor explained that they had been accom- 
panied by the boy's private tutor, who had been taken ill 
after they came to Edinburgh, and was now on his return 
home to England. He expressed regret at this, and 
a wish that he could find any one qualiBed to superintend 
the boy's studies during their residence in the city, to pre- 
vent him from losing the knowledge he had acquired. 
Mr Duncanson modestly hinted that he would be glad of 
such employment should his attainments be thought suffi- 
cient, and his creed be no objection. 

" Of course," said the Doctor, " I am naturally biassed 
in favour of those who belong to my own communion, 
but not so decidedly as to refuse the services of one other- 
wise to my mind. I daresay you are very well qualified to 
give lessons to Theophilus (Theophilus Loftus Jeming- 
ham Crimp is my son's name), but if you please we shall 
not discuss that subject just now, for dinner is waiting 
US, and I dislike all business discussions at table." 

The Doctor proved himself such an adept at discussing 
good cheer, that it was no wonder he preferred it to busi- 
ness whenever opportunity served, and he did the honours 
of the table with the ease and grace of a man in his proper 
element. He was all good humour, vivacity, and con- 
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descension. He dilated on the pleasure he had experienced 
in Scotland, described in glowing terms the magnificent 
remains of her ancient ecclesiastical structures, and dis- 
played at once his antiquarian lore and warm professional 
feeling bj his fascinating pictures of the splendour of 
Scotland's ancient hierarchy. Master Theophilus Loftus 
Jerningham sat wrapt in delight hearing his father's 
poetic delineations of the palmy days of sacerdotal great- 
ness in Scotland. He inquired earnestly into the history 
of its decline, and with artless simplicity denounced in 
strong terms the barbarism of the early Reformers, and 
the severe, tasteless spirit of Presbyterianism. But this 
was not the cue of his father. He discouraged the boy's 
indignation, and expressed himself mildly and with great 
caution regarding the Reformation and Presbyterianism 
— palliated the violence both of Presbytery and Prelacy, 
and regretted that good men could not exercise more 
charity and understand each other better. Not a word 
now of the " ugly monster spawned in the filth and slime 
of the Reformation." Oh no ! The Doctor knew a much 
more prudent way of talking to Presbyterian ears. Then, 
when he spoke of Episcopacy, he said nothing regarding 
the peculiar doctrines, rites, or ceremonies of that system ; 
but dwelt with enthusiasm on the vast erudition of her pre- 
lates, and the immense advantages which her ample endow- 
ments and gradations of offices gave her clergy for the 
cultivation of learning, and for calm devotion to divine 
concerns and pious contemplation. According to him, 
the Church of England (to the clergy at any rate) was 
a heaven on earth. She was rich, powerful, well-ordered, 
and secure against assaults from without and dissensions 
within. At length, when he had exhausted all his bland- 
ishments and temptations, and thought he had beyond all 
doubt made an impression on Mr Duncanson that might 
be successfully followed up by a direct overture at an 
after period, he allowed him to depart without saying one 
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word which could be construed into a positiTe attempt at 
proselytising. 

On leaving the hotels Mr Duncanson was bailed firom 
the cab-stand on the opposite side of the street by a 
stentorian yoice, to which however he gave no heed, 
thinking it proceeded from one of the ever active gentle- 
men of the whip, desirous of having him for a customer. 
The call, however, was repeated more near at hand, and 
immediately the student felt a touch on his arm, and 
the next moment found that it proceeded from the massive 
hand of Ringan Stimperton, the frank-spoken farmer he 
had met with at the table of Sir John Baldwin. Ringan held 
out his hand to the student with a curious mixture of re- 
serve and friendliness, altogether different from his former 
cordial manner. The usual salutations were exchanged ; 
but it was evident that the farmer had something more 
to say. He seemed embarrassed and yet earnest on some 
subject which he knew not how to introduce, but he 
stammered into it without much preface. Moving along 
with Mr Duncanson he began : — " Ye'll be wunderin', sir, 
what I can be wantin* wi* ye, and I am no very sure if I 
can weel excuse my boldness. But ye see I took a kind 
o* fancy to ye whan we met afore, and that maun just 
stand for auld acquaintanceship, and be my plea for taking 
the liberty o* speakin* freely." 

" Well, Mr Stimperton, I freely admit the plea. What 
is it you wish to say to me?" 

" I just wished to ask if ye mean to forsake the gude 
auld cause after a*." 

** What cause do you mean ?" 

** Ou, just the cause o* the persecuted Kirk o' Scotland.** 

<< What on earth has put such a notion into your head, 
Mr Stimperton ?" 

*' Na, dinna maister me, sir. Vm no us'd till*t ; forbye, 
I think it far mair freendly like just to ca* me Ringan, or 
Stiffriggs, which is the name o' my mailin. But the 
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thing that has pitten me in some concern aboot you is the 
company I see ye*re keepin'.* 

Mr Dancanson coloured at this remark, and his eye ex- 
pressed some indignation, though he made no verbal reply. 
'* Ou, ye need nae tak' it ill : it*s for your credit 
and gude, and oot o' pure concern for you tludk' I'm 
speakin' ; and TU tell you just at ance what IVe^^en 
and heard that mak*s me uneasy. Ye see, as I was pass- 
in* alang here in the forenoon, I met you gaun cleekit 
alang the pavement wi' a cappernoited-lookin', auld gen> 
tleman to this grand inn that yeVe just come out o\ I 
didna just like to stop ye to speak, but I couldna help 
speerin* at a person gaun past if he kenn'd wha was 
the auld gentleman wi* the scuppit beaver ye were gaun 
wi' sae pack-like. He's the Pope, said he. He's just 
as soon the Deevil, says I. I ken the young gentleman 
that's wi' him owre weel to believe he wad g^ng cleekit 
wi' the Pope through Prince's Street in briud day- 
light. If ye had just seen how the man guffaw'd whan 
I said this, and stude lookin' after me as lang as I 
was in sicht, as if I had been some daft body. But tho' 
I couldna believe that yon gutty carle wi' the droll hat 
was the Papist Pope, I was dead set on findin' oot wha 
he was, mair for your sake, Mr Duncanson, than for ony- 
thing I cared aboot him mysel'. So I got my e'e on ane 
o* the coachmen hereabout, that I happen to be acquaint 
wi', and put the question to him, but he kent neither buff 
nor stye whether he was the Pope or wha he was. But 
my frien' the coachman, for the sake o' a giU, took in hand 
to find oot what I wanted, for he is weel acquaint wi' the 
waiters in the inn. Weel, sir, he gaed tospeer, and when 
he cam' back, Stiffiriggs, says he to me, yen's a high man 
among the English kirk folk ; his name's Dr Crimp, and 
he's what they ca' an Arch-dean or Arch-deacon. Weel, 
says I, that's just as bad as an Arch-deevil ; and I made 
up my mind to wait for ye till ye wad come oot, to warn ye 
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o* your danger. But faik, sir, ye were like to tire oot my 
patience when coachee learnt through the waiters that ye 
were biding till yer denner wi* Dr Crimp, and that ye 
wonld likely no come oot for some honrs. So I set aff to 
the Grassmarket, and haye come back just in time to get 
a baud o' ye." 

" Well ?** said Mr Duncanson in an inquiring tone, as if 
to draw forth from Ringan what farther he had to say. 

" Weel yoursel*,** answered Stiffriggs, in such a manner 
as to convey that he had said enough to be understood, 
and that an explanation was due, not from, but to him. 
Seeing this, Mr Duncanson said rather impatiently — " I 
am quite puzzled, my friend, to understand the ground of 
yotir anxiety in this affair." 

** Puzzled to nnderstan' the grund o* my anxeeity 1 
Deed that need be nae puzzle, sir. The short and the 
lang o*t is, that whan I see you sae thick with this serrant 
o' Satan wi' the fire-shool hat, I'm dead fear't that yeVe 
forgotten a' that I heard you say aboot Cameron, Car*- 
gill, and Renwick, and the rest o' Scotland's holy martyrs, 
and that ye're getting yoursel' entangled wi' the black 
Prelacy that shed sae muckle precious blude in Scotland. 
O, sir, this wad be a sad backslidin', and wad grieve the 
hearts of every honest, true-blue Presbyterian in the land. 
Man, this wad be ten times waur than the sin o' takin' a 
kirk through pawtronage. If it's want o' siller that's 
drivin' you till't, just say the word, and every plack and 
bawbee in my possession will be at your service." 

The student was amused with Ringan's honest but mis- 
taken zeal, and with great good nature replied — " Really, 
Mr Stimperton — Stiffriggs I mean — ^you are under a most 
extraordinary delusion. Ton may depend on it I am not 
in the slightest danger of becoming an Episcopalian. My 
acquaintance with Dr Crimp is of very recent date. It 
is not a day old yet, and commenced through an accident 
which happened to him this forenoon in a bookshop where 
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I was by chance at the time. He fell firom a flight o^ 
steps on which he had mounted to get up to some books 
near the ceiling, and though he was not much hurt**— « 

'* It's a thoosand pities he fell sae canny,** interjected 
Stiffriggs. 

** Though he was not much hurt," continued Mr Duncan- 
son, *' he required some assistance, and as I was present at 
the time, I helped him to his lodgings, and have been de- 
tained by him to dine. So there's the bottom of the whole 
mystery." 

** And are ye no hookit, gimed, or trappit in ony shape 
or manner ?" 

" Not as far as I am aware." 

** Are ye perfectly sure ye hav'na been led in til ony en- 
gagement whatsomever wi' the Prelatic auld thief?** 

'* I don*t know how you can feel justified in applying 
such hard names to a gentleman of whom you know no- 
thing. I must say I think you are far wrong and very 
uncharitable ; but you may rest assured that I have en- 
tered into no terms or engagement with him, nor am I 
likely to do, unless it be to give his son a few lessons in 
Greek and Latin, which lam to see him about to-morrow." 

'* Justified I hard names ! charity I Trowth I wadna 
feel justified in speaking o' ony o* his kind withoot gi'ein* 
them hard names. Can Prelacy ever he ca'd ony thing but 
black Prelacy in Scotland, where it was ten times bludier 
and crueller and wickeder than ever Popery was wi' a* her 
abominations? Can ony man wi' Scotch blude in his veins 
ever forgi'e or forget the hangings and quarterings ; the 
hunting and harassing ; the thoom-screwing, racking, and 
torturing o' a' kinds ; the blasphemies and oppressions, 
and untenable iniquities that Prelacy has been guilty of ? 
Or can he thole the sicht, even at this day, of the hire- 
lings that stand now in the shoon of the auncient perse- 
outing fraternity o' Bishops, Vicars, Curates, and Arch- 
deacons, and a' the rest of the Babalonish clamjamphrey ? 
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No, no, Mr Duncanson ; 1*11 never speak ceevily of ane o' 
the white-sark preachers, but be glad o' the opportunity 
o' lettin' the proudest o' them find the weight o' my neive 
if it should ever come to fechting. And yeVe really gaun 
to inveigle yoursel' sae far wi' this priest o' Baal as to 
teach his son Greek and Latin?** 

" If I happen to be employed to do so. There's no harm 
in that surely ?" 

" I am no very clear aboot that. To be sure, if ye be 
weel paid for% and get payment in gude Scotch notes, and 
no in English goold — which, for ought ye ken, might be 
blude-stained, ill-gotten money — maybe in that case it 
might be allowable for ye to teach the eallan, the mair 
especially as it would gi'e ye opportunities o' hintin* to 
him noo and then what a state o* utter darkness he has 
been born and brought up in, and gi 'ein* him some insicht 
intil the iniquities of the Prelatic harlot.'* 

" You don't mean to say that I should try to undermine 
the faith in which his father has reared him, during the 
time I may be paid to teach him the dead languages?'' 

" Ay, but I div though. The dead languages, I jalouse, 
are no worth a boddle to onybody, unless they be seasoned 
wi' a spice o' soond doctrine, and ye wadna be doin' your 
duty to the eallan if ye learnt him naething but a jargon 
o' meaningless gibberish.'* 

Stiffriggs was in too animated a key to be willing to part 
company without further conversation, and he readily ac- 
cepted of an invitation from Mr Duncanson to take tea 
with him at his lodgings. Here the farmer found an old 
acquaintance in the person of Robin Afieck, and passed a 
very happy evening. It was a happy evening, too, with 
Mr Duncanson and Robin ; for the letter formerly quoted 
firom Jean Brown, containing the news of Miss Mont- 
gomery's release from domestic thraldom, and a few lines 
of the most encouraging nature from the young lady her- 
self, had just arrived. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



" "Well speak of bumps : 
And were great Doctors Gall and Spurzheim there, 

They'd surely find sufficiency of lumps 
To theorize upon — come clear your hair, 
And put those Tisionaries in the dumps.** 

The Club — a Poem. 



Precisely at the hour appointed, Mr Duncanson waited 
on Dr Crimp and was received very graciously. The 
Doctor was now prepared to enter on business. He im- 
mediately commenced to examine the student on his quali- 
fications to act as Greek and Latin Tutor to Master 
Theophilus Loftus Jemingham Crimp. The result ap- 
peared to be satisfactory, for the Doctor was even more 
complaisant and complimentary than before. He enlarged 
on the merits and glory of scholarship, and slid, by the 
easiest transition imaginable, into a sounding eulogium on 
the Church of England as the generous nursing mother of 
learning and piety. In her sheltering bosom, he said, no 
young man of decided talent was allowed to languish for 
lack of encouragement. All her deserving sons were en- 
riched from her opulence, and removed at once from the 
harassments of poverty and excessive duty. Her highest 
offices were open alike to aspirants of all ranks. High 
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merit was the only essential to promotion tbroughout all 
her degrees of dignity. And the effect of such enconrage- 
ment was jnst what might be expected. She numbered 
among her clergy the brightest names in learning which 
this country or the world had produced. The learning of 
all other Churches was ignorance compared to the pro- 
found erudition of her divines. Then the decency, the 
magnificence of her rites and ceremonies had an eleyating 
influence on the mind, and gratified the reverential feel- 
ings proper to man. Even her gradations of office had 
this effect, for who that felt impressed with respect for 
the humble curate could fail to venerate a Bishop or an 
Archbishop ? 

Plied with these appeals to his ambition, Mr Buncanson 
felt awkwardly situated, and knew not what to say. At 
length, when the Doctor made a pause, with the evident 
purpose of seeing what effect his eloquence had produced, 
James remarked with as much civility as he could muster 
— " I have no doubt the clergy of the Church of England 
have many advantages, and I don't wonder that those 
who have been bom and bred within her pale should be 
greatly attached to her forms and services, which are cer- 
tainly very imposing." 

" No, not imposing, Mr Duncanson ; by your leave, im- 
pressive is the word, not imposing." 

" I bow to your correction. Doctor. You have expressed 
my meaning better than I did myself.*' 

** Oh yes, the services of our Church are, indeed, very 
impressive, and my wonder is that they only affect those 
who are Episcopalians by birth and education. I should 
have expected them to touch the feelings of all rational 
creatures of whatever creed or training. Just think how 

< Through the long-drawn aisle and firetted vault 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise.' 

Then how beautiful is the liturgy I the finest composition 

extant. And all this, associated with a Chnrch modelled 
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on the primitiye plan, a clergy in unbroken snceession 
from the apostles, and doctrines sanctioned by the autho- 
rity of the most venerable fathers and holiest martyrs. I 
am astonished that dissent should exist in any form.** 

Mr Dancanson now began to recollect the suspicions of 
his worthy, home-spun friend, Stiffriggs, and to think they 
might, after all, not be without foundation. His own 
suspicions were aroused by the tone of propagandism 
which peryaded the Doctor's observations. He felt it in- 
cumbent on him to vindicate his Presbyterian principles 
in as far as they seemed to be obliquely reflected on in the 
doctor's panegyric on Episcopacy. "Without intending 
any personal offence. Doctor, I must say,** remarked the 
student, "that however highly Episcopalians may value 
their own Church, the Pn^sbyterian system appears to me, 
and those who have been instructed as I have been, to be 
much more consistent with Scripture and reason." 

A dark doud gathered on the Doctor's brow while this 
was spoken, and instead of making a direct reply he turned 
to a table behind him, and lifting an elegantly bound volume, 
placed it in the student's hand, saying — " If you will be 
so good as take this work home with you and read it 
carefully, I am sure you will see Episcopacy, and Presby- 
terianism too, in a new light. I very much desire you to 
peruse it with attention, for it contains the marrow of the 
points in dispute between our Churches.** 

" I am greatly obliged by your kindness, doctor," said 
Mr Duncanson, " but I have read this book long ago." 

" And are unconvinced by its arguments — still a Pres- 
byterian?" 

" Tes, sir ; still a Presbyterian, and likely to remain so." 

" Well, Mr Stephenson — Mr Duncanson I mean — I am 
indeed both sorry and surprised. I didn't think it pos- 
nble that any person of ordinary penetration, not to say 
of superior mind, such as you, could possibly resist the 
•TideQce «Q<} reasoning of that book. And what is more, 
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Bir, I can assure you that some of the greatest men of 
your own sect — the whole of them, for anything I know 
— are open to the conviction which you resist. They pri- 
Yately admit that a mild £pisc«pacy is the most desirable 
form of Church government, and would very gladly see it 
introduced here, were they not too far committed in the 
struggle they are making for the revival of obsolete Pres- 
byterian principles." 

" Whatever may be the opinion of others, I conscien- 
tiously hold that Presbytery is the only system of Church 
government authorised by Scripture.** 

" Authorised by Scripture ! My dear fellow, it has not 
the shadow of Scripture warrant. It is but of yesterday 
—a mere Geneva fabrication — a device of Calvin, and 
the gang of presumptuous schismatics of which he was the 
ringleader. Read more on the subject ; think more on 
it ; above all, reflect on the tendency and effect of Presby- 
terian government, and I feel assured you will begin to 
regard it in a very different light. Just consider what it 
is doing at this moment in Scotland. Rending society to 
pieces ; undermining the reverence of the people for all 
ecclesiastical authority ; threatening to beggar the clergy ; 
and putting the very principle of an Established Church in 
jeopardy. And why? Simply, I tell you, because there 
is no supreme power in your Church courts ; no control- 
ling authority to suppress vain janglings and inconvenient 
discussions. It may be all very well for those whose con- 
sistency is at stake to remain obstinately attached to Pres- 
byterianism, and to speak of the parity, purity, and po- 
verty of their Church in enthusiastic terms, while they 
know the boasted purity is a piece of fudge, and secretly 
wish that the parity and poverty had no existence. But 
for a young man like you, not committed openly to any 
system, it is folly — -I say it in all kindness — egregious 
folly, to overlook the superior advantages of a connection 
with the venerable Catholic Episcopalian Church.** 
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** No forther inqidiy nor any consideratioD," replied the 
student, ''can ever weaken my attachment to Presbyterian 
parity in goremment, or shake my belief in the purity 
of Presbyterian doctrine. As to the poverty of our Church, 
it is opulence compared with the temporalities enjoyed by 
the early preachers of Christianity ; and I could very well 
content myself with such a bare competency as falls to 
the lot of a Scottish parish minister. And since you hare 
condescended to express to me so plainly your opinion of 
Presbyterian parity, allow me to tell you what I think of 
Episcopal rule — ^I look on it simply as an usurpation on 
Christian freedom, and never will bow my neck to it while 
I live." 

Bfr Duncanson spoke thb with some degree of warmth, 
regardless of how it might please the Doctor ; for he felt 
nettled at many of his remarks, and withal indignant at 
the presumption on his own want of principle which was 
implied in the attempt to sway his mind by mercenary 
considerations. And it was well that he cared not how 
his fi*eedom might be taken, for it was not taken in good 
part. The Doctor hemmed and coughed to conceal his 
displeasure, and with a severe countenance and constrained 
manner, said — ^''"Well, well, young man, you are wilful 
and opinionative, but it can't be helped. I have spoken 
only for your own good. I have no personal interest in 
setting you right ; and I don't feel in the least offended at 
your obstinacy, nor even at your injustice to the venerable 
Church to which I belong ; for I know yon have been mis- 
taught. As to the other matter — ^the tutorship — ^though 
I don't object to you on account of your creed, and have 
reason to be very well satisfied with your attainments as a 
scholar, yet we differ so widely in our views, that really, 
on the whole, I think we can hardly come to any com- 
fortable arrangement. I shall, therefore, not require you 
to give Theophilus any lessons, and hope you will be at no 
loss to find suitable employment otherwise." 
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Mr DanoaoBon took his leave withont further alterca- 
tion, feeling disappointed at the issue of this interview' 
and not a little depressed in spirits, but with a tranquil 
and approving conscience. When he communicated the 
result to Robin Afleck, which he did at the next frugal 
meal thej partook of together, Robin ruminated for a few 
minutes in a very abstracted mood, and then plied his spoon 
a while with diligence, without speaking a word. At 
length, he said, *' So the auld curmudgeon disna mean to 
gi'e ye the teatchin' o' his son after a' ?" 

'* No ; he changed his mind on that subject when he 
found I was not disposed to change my religion. He 
drew back because I would not be driven from my prin- 
dples." 

** He's been intendin' to mak' an Episcopaulian o* ye then?" 

** It appears so." 

** Stiffiriggs has been richt in the main, and maybe ye 
did wed to staun yer grund, seein' yeVe a kind o' half 
minister already. But do ye think Dr Crimp wad grab 
at the like o* me ?" 

*' O, X don't know but he might. The English clergy 
of the higher orders are generally keen sportsmen, and a 
horse-doctor must be very serviceable among them : yon 
may try him." 

« Dog on't ! X dinna mean in the veterininary way, man. 
Do ye no think he wad tak' me as a kind o' 'prentice to 
the Bishop trade ?" 

" Whatl would you become an Episcopalian?" 

** Ou I don't know but I micht, if I had gude encourage- 
ment." 

" Then your Presbyterian principles sit very loose on 
you, it seems ?" 

** Presbyterian principles I I ha'e naething o' the kind. 
The fack is, I ne'er could see weel the meanin* o' what ye 
ca' principles. To be shure I am a Presbyterian in a sense, 
but it's maybe jist because I ken nae better. X see ye're 
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dead set in stickio' by the auld Scotch set o* preachin*, and 
like enench ye*re richt. TeVe richt to stick till't at ony 
rate noo, since yeVe made a kind o' beginnin' in that way. 
But the case is a*thegither different wi' me. I canna say 
I prefer ae Kirk by anither, except by chance like — and 
maybe, for ought I ken, the richest ane may be the best in 
eyery way, if a body just could see*t. Stiffriggs, nae doot, 
splores awa' aboot the Kirk o' Scotland, as if there ne'er 
had been sutch a Kirk in the worl*, and he abuses the 
English Kirk wi' as mony ill names as he can stick on ane 
anither. But then he's a headstrong fule when he taks a 
notion, and gangs clean owre the score on baith sides. 
Eyerything wi' him is jist the verra warst or the verra 
best, so I dinna heed muckle what he says." 

" But haye you really serious thoughts of trying the 
clerical profession in connection with any Church ?** 

** Serious thochts ! no. It's jist a kind o' notion that's 
come intil my mind since ye tell't me o' the great pro- 
specks Dr Crimp held oot to ye." 

** But you haye mistaken the matter altogether, if you 
think he is here beating up for raw recruits. The Church 
of England is swarming already with a far greater num- 
ber of clergy than can find the means of liying with any 
degree of comfort. Many of her curates don't get aboye 
forty or fifty pounds a-year, and many of her licentiates 
cannot obtain eyen such miserable curacies. So her dig- 
nitaries haye no inducement to beat up for recruits, nor is 
there any temptation, in a mercenary point of yiew, for 
those who haye any other means of earning a liyelihood, to 
enter her service." 

" What for, then, did Dr Crimp mak' sic a fair story to 
wheedle you owre to his ain side?" 

** Because, if I understood him aright, he wants deserters 
from the Church of Scotland for the purpose of weakening 
her. The ruin of Presbyterianism is what he aims at ; 
and, for that end, he may be willing, as far as his power 
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goes, to adyonce renegades to places that cannot be 
obtained by men who are better deserving of advancement. 
Bat I mnst say I am greatly surprised and disappointed to 
hear you speak of attempting the clerical profession, and 
avowing such low motives. Have you begun to lose taste 
of veterinary surgery before you have properly entered on 
the study ?" 

** No j ost exackly . I have taste enough for't yet. There's 
naething in the shape o* wark I like better than horse- 
bluiding or horse -drenching ; but I think whiles I might 
do better — ^that is, if I happen to have proper talons. I 
daresay Jean Broun thinks, and maybe sae do ye, that 
I'm fit for naething but some coorse job like horse doctor- 
ing. But I have rather a different notion mysel', and I'm 
mair than half inclined to shoot at a heigh mark just to 
let folk see what I can do." 

" It is very good to be ambitious, Robert ; but a man 
who estimates his own capabilities at a high rate, is in great 
danger of being mistaken.'' 

** I canua weel be mista'en if there be ony truth in what 
I hear folk say about a big head being the sign o' sense. 
My head is jiist desperate for size. Yell acknowledge 
yoursel', Mr Jimes, that I ha'e the better o' ye there. 
When I gang to buy a hat, I get nae pick and wale o' 
shapes like ither folk. I have just to tak' the biggest I 
can get, and be thankfu' if it happen to be big eneuch." 

** Yes ; but according to phrenology there is as much 
in the shape as in the size of heads." 

** Nae doot, nae doot. But, for ony thing I ken, the 
shape o' my head may be just as far beyont common as the 
size o't. I'm sure eneuch it's no just a turnip." 

" I think, Robert, you had better get it examined by 
some phrenologist," said Mr Duncanson, smiling at the 
demonstration which his simple friend was giving that bis 
self-esteem was excessive, whatever his othar endowments 
might be. 
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Robin made no reply, but secretly resolved to adopt the 
suggestion, for it jumped exactly with his own inclination. 
He accordingly took an early opportunity of paying a visit 
privately to a celebrated female phrenologist, who made a 
profession of giving analytical delineations of character, 
and was generally admitted to be pretty correct in her 
observations. When Robin called at her lodgings, he was 
shown into a handsomely furnished apartment, where, for 
some time, he had no company but that of a few poets, 
philosophers, and criminals, in stucco. At length the 
scientific lady entered, accompanied by a young man who 
acted as her secretary. Curtseying to her visitor, and 
waiting for a moment to give him an opportunity of stating 
his business — of which, however, he did not avail himself — 
she said : — " I suppose, sir, you wish to have a chart of 
your phrenological developments ?** 

*' I'm no very shure, mistress, what ye mean by that ; but 
if it's onything aboot the charter, I may tell you just at 
ance that I'm no a Chartist ava. I have brought a gude 
lump o* a head here to see if ye can tell me what's in't ; 
sae, if ye please, just say awa." 

The lady advanced pretty near to Robin, and taking a 
dose survey of his appearance, said — ** Ton are rather of a 
sanguine or sanguine fibrous temperament, I see ;" and, turn- 
ing to her amanuensis, she directed him to put down san- 
guine 5, fibrous, 4. 

** I ken," said Robin, '* I have a temper o' my ain, but 
I dinna see hoo I can ha'e nine o' them — five o' ae kind 
and four o' anither.*' 

** You mistake me, sir," said the phrenologist. ** It is 
temperament, not temper that I spoke of." 

^ Weel 111 be hang't if I can understaund the diffM^nce." 

" Tour reflecting organs are less fully developed than 
those of the knowing and observing faculties." 

** Organs I I ne'er was sae hypocondraic as to, think I 
had onything like an organ in my head." 
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*' What is meant by an organ in phrenology, is not the 
musical instrument of that name, but distinct portions of 
the brain." 

*' Ou, I see ; maybe what ye might ca' whussles rather 
than organs.* 

" Tou are remarkably full in the basilar region.*' 

** The ashiler region? — that should shurely be something 
gade. I ken that what is ca*d ashiler wark in building is 
jost the Terra best. Rubble wark is what they use for 
gavles, back wa*s, and back jambs in the best o' houses, 
and naething but the front is ashiler.** 

** Tou don*t seem to comprehend what is meant by the 
basilar region.** 

" What is the meanin* o't then ?'* 

" It signifies the lower portion of the brain, and is the 
seat of the animal propensities.** 

** The animal propensities I ye dinna mean to say that 
there*s ony animals in my head ?** 

'* Not that, but animal propensities ; feelings which ani- 
mals possess as well as men.*' 

** Ou aye, I see ye noo. Weel, I daresay ye're right, 
for I ken 1 ha*e a gude deal o' the cuddy in me, when I*m 
straikit against the hair ; and my mother used to say I 
had mair than eneuch o* the sookin* turkey in me, forbye. 
But what do ye mak' oot o' them ?** 

** Why, sir, 1 should say that you will be yery ardent in 
your attachment to the fair sex, for you have amatiyeness 
large.** 

** Ye*re aflP your eggs there, mistress ; for except Jean 
Broun (I mean a lass ye ken naething aboot), I wadna gi*e 
a smoke o' tobacco for a* the women betwixt this and 
Jerusalem." 

** The organ is large, however. Thomas, you may put 
down seventeen." 

*' Div ye mean to tell me to my face that I rin after 

seventeen o* them ?" 

G 
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" No, no. It is the relative size of the organ that the 
number denotes." 

**Weel, that's just Greek and Latin to me. But ca' 
awa.** 

" Next jou have philoprogenitiveness very large.** 

** And what's that ?** 

« The love of chUdren.** 

" Noo that maun be nonsense, for I ne'er had ony weans 
o' my ain, so it's unpossible to ken whether I wad like 
them or no ; and as for ither folks' weans, I canna bide the 
sicht o' them." 

"Your concentrativeness and adhesiveness are small. 
Thomas, put them down at sixteen." 

** Saxteen I that's a gude pickle I think. But I reckon 
there's no muckle difference aboot them. At least for my 
part I dinna see what's the use o' sae mony odds and ends 
in a body's head. But what's next ?" 

" Destructiveness. This is above the average size." 

" Weel, what mak ye oot o' that?" 

** A strong feeling of resentment, and a disposition to 
crush opposition. Even something of cruelty will arise 
from this, unless it is checked by great benevolence." 
. "Fegs, I ha'e plenty o' that ; but as for cruelty, it ne'er 
was laid to my charge, except when I was maybe a 
thocht owre keen to get tryin' my hand at bludin* 
horses, stickin' swelled kye, or killin' swine. But what 
mair?" 

''Tour large destructiveness, with rather a small de- 
velopment of love of life, might make you apt, in a de- 
sponding moment, to commit suicide." 

" Me I I wadna commit suicide on a doug. Na, na, 
mistress, ye're clean wrang there. But what bit are ye at 
noo?" 

" Combativeness. Very large. Tou may say 18, 
Thomas." 

"Aye, what's combativeness for?" 
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It inspires courage, and is the qaalitj that makes men 
capable of fighting.** 

" Weel, I was thinkin* sae. But I jalouse gude fecht- 
in* depends mair on big neives and braid shouthers than 
on onything about the head. To be sure, if a body was a 
tup it would be different. Tups have a desperate power 
in the head. Ane Dr Snapperdudgeon, T ken, could gi'e 
his affidavy to that.** 

" Dr Snapperdudgeon ! There's a gentleman of that 
name to call here about this time to get his develop- 
ments examined. You may perhaps see him before yon 
go away.'* 

"To ca* here I No, mistress, I ha*e nae time to wait 
ony langer. Ye needna mind about the rest o* my head, 
for I reckon the sack is like the sample in phronology as 
weel as in meal dealing ; and Tve heard aboot as muckle 
as I can carry awa at ance. Just say, then, what I'm in 
your dett, and 111 be steppin*.** 

" One shilling is the charge.** 

"Ay, the full charge for spaein* a* the head. But ye 
ken ye*Te hardly been abune the lugs wi me, and ye maun 
just charge accordingly. There's a sixpence in the mean- 
time, and when I come back to get you to examine the 
rest o* my head, anitlier sixpence will clear scores betwixt 
us. But mind, for ony sake say naething to Dr Snapper- 
dudgeon aboot me or the tup at Whinnyside.** 
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CHAPTER XII. 



** The Laird o-' Gockpen he*8 proad and be*8 g^eat, 
His mind is ta*eii up wi' th' affairs o' the State." 

Scott. 



None of Mr Duncanson's efforts to obtain pupils or a 
private tutorship succeeded. He was hard run for the 
means of living, and again and again was obliged to re- 
sort to the old book-dealers to raise small sums of money 
bj the sale of books he could ill afford to part with. He 
perused the advertising columns of the newspapers with 
avidity, in the hope of meeting with some announcement 
which might hold up to him the prospect of employment ; 
but for a long period nothing of the kind appeared. When 
at length he did observe one which seemed to promise 
something suitable for him, and applied for the situation, 
he received no answer, so that he was reduced almost to 
the brink of despair. He, however, still continued to 
watch the advertisements, and one morning, shortly after 
the events narrated in last chapter, he observed the fol- 
lowing in an Edinburgh newspaper : — 

^^ IV A N T B D , 

" I BY a person engaged in some important literary un- 
Ml3 dertakings, a well-educated and steady young man 
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to assist in arranging, copying, and correcting manoscripts. 
A liberal salary will be allowed. Applications may b« 
addressed to X. B. V., at the office of this paper." 

Mr Dnncanson applied promptly for the situation^ 
though without mnch hope of success. Great, therefore, 
was his surprise and joy when he received a note ft*om the 
advertiser, requesting a personal interview with him within 
a few hours of the date of his note. X. B. Y. gave as his 
real name and address, Horace Wykin Bacon, residing at 

Ko. 10 Crescent. The student waited on him to 

a minute at the time appointed. He found Mr Bacon to 
be a man little past middle life, perfectly genteel in man- 
ners, but eccentric and slovenly in appearance. The house 
be lived in was spacious and richly furnished, but in sad 
conftision, and positively dirty. Everything bespoke the 
place as Bachelor's Hall. The walls were smoked, the 
windows dim, the curtains, pictures, and every article of 
furniture coated deep with dust. Mr Bacon himself, 
though it was late in the afternoon, apparently had neither 
shaved nor washed, and was still arrayed in morning gown 
and slippers. He received Mr Dnncanson in his library, 
and was very particular in enquiring into his history, 
examining his testimonials, and testing his qualifications. 
He did everything in a hurry, spoke with immense volubi- 
lity, and scarcely ever waited for an answer to his ques- 
tions. He understood everything at once, and anticipated 
every reply. Begarding his own affairs and projects he 
was exceedingly communicative, for this simple reason, 
they were of surpassing importance. " The fact is, Mr 
Dnncanson,** he said, " it is not every young man who 
will fit my purpose. He must have mind, great mind, 
sir ; for the work I need assistance in is not of a mecha- 
nical or routine nature. But I think you will fit me. I 
do indeed. I have had a host of applicants — ninnies, most 
of them ; poor ninnies. Good scholars, too, among them 
to be sure — ^very. But then I need more than scholarship. 
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You understand? More, a very great deal, than mere 
scholarship. Not genius, neither. No, not precisely 
genius. I flatter myself I have enough of that in my own 
person. But talent, sir, bright talent, high character, and 
a pains-taking disposition — ^these are the things I require 
in a confidential secretary. Now, sir, pray just observe : 
•The studies lam engaged in are multifarious— all of great 
consequence too — several wonderful discoveries on the 
anvil, and a literary work, which, I believe, will make 
some noise in the world. But the fact is, I need not 
speak of one work, for the ideas I have floating in my 
mind, and partly already committed to paper, would fill 
many a volume, and I am determined they shan*t be lost. 
You understand me ? Yes ; well. Here now is a speci- 
men." Saying this, Mr Bacon produced a bundle of closely 
written papers, neither stitched, bound, folded, nor of 
uniform size. After much rummaging among them he 
found page No. 1, and commenced to read from it a tissue 
of incoherent crudities, rambling from one subject to 
another with perplexing looseness and want of drift. 
These papers, Mr Bacon said, were to form part of a great 
.work which he intended to bring out for the purpose of 
exposing the errors entertained by people in general re- 
garding the origin of great discoveries, the authorship of 
great works, and the achievement of great deeds. 

The leading idea of the work, as far as could be gathered 
from what he read and said of it, was simply that nothing 
was ever done by anybody to whom, in general estimation, 
the credit was due. As an example, Mr Bacon con- 
descended on the victory of Waterloo. " Most people,** said 
he, *' talk of Wellington as the victor. Never was there 
a greater mistake. Wellington, my d^ar sir, neither 
gained that nor any other battle in his life. A mere 
puppet, I assure you ; a kind of ostensible commander-in- 
chief, while the real generalship was always performed by 
people who were never talked of or known. At Water- 
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loo, for instance, Old Nosey was at his wit's end ; did not 
know what to do or hew to move. Napoleon had all the 
game chalked out, and was sure to win. Not Napoleon 
himself, to be snre, but somebody I will tell you of again . 
The affair was in fact settled before a blow was struck. 
Had Wellington been left to himself, the British had 
nothing for it but to stand and allow themselves to be cut 
to pieces; but just in the nick of time some clever fellow 
gave the Duke a hint what to do. I can point pretty 
confidently to the person who did so ; a civilian, you may 
be sure. No soldier that ever I knew of, had originality 
enough to win a battle. It is well known that several 
British gentlemen, not of the military profession, accom- 
panied the army from Brussels to the field, and one of 
them, a man of immense sagacity, was within touch of 
Wellington all the time. That was the lucky chance for 
us, sir. Otherwise, there would have been no alternative 
but a retreat to Brussels, and a re-embarkation at Os- 
tend." 

** I have heard," said Mr Duncanson, " that the Prus- 
sians claim the honour of having decided the day.*' 
• ** The Prussians, my dear sir, had no share in it. They 
merely marched into the field and fired a few rounds of 
artillery into the French lines after the affair was settled. 
No, no ; the day was gained by a gentleman in plain 
clothes, whose name the world has never heard ; and Wel- 
lington would go dovtn to posterity with borrowed — 
stolen — ^plumes, were I not prepared to strip him bare. 
It is just the same with every battle that ever was fought. 
The glory is always wrong bestowed. Rodney's victory 
is another case in point. The enemy's line was then first 
broken at sea. But who invented the manceuvre ? Not 
Rodney, to be sure. He sat on an arm-chair on deck, ill 
with the gout, and so far from directing the battle, would 
not hear of any attempt to break De Grasse's line, when 
it was done in spite of him by Captain Douglas of the 
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flag-ship. But Douglas merely acted on a plan suggested 
by Mr John Clerk of this city, 'father of the late Lord 
Eldin ; and I have a strong suspicion that if all the truth 
were known, the honour of the invention would not rest 
with Mr Clerk any more than with Captain Douglas or 
Lord Rodney. I may perhaps be able yet to prove that 
some very shrewd-minded person, altogether unknown to 
fune, gave Mr Clerk the hint which he published. I 
always find matters turn out so when they are fairly probed 
to the bottom. In proof, too, of the correctness of my 
theoiy, recollect, sir, that it was a poor country weaver 
who showed Creneral Mackay how to beat Montrose at 
Philiphaugh ; and that a farmer's son in £ast Lothian, a 
young fellow named Anderson, who had never carried 
arms, or seen an army before in his life, led the rebels to 
fictory at Prestonpans. Tes, I say led them; for the 
Prince himself and all his generals were puzzled, and could 
decide on no plan of attack till Anderson instructed them.'' 
" Then he must have been a remarkably clever fellow.** 
" Fm not sure that he was. In fact, I think it very 
possible that he himself was tutored by some one else — 
an experienced old man for instance, or perhaps some 
thoughtful, observant boy. You see, sir, you must com- 
prehend the general scope of my ideas — the style of my 
philosophy, in a word — or you never can make yourself 
useful as my secretary. And the principles of which I 
have given you a sketch, are not confined in their applica* 
tion to military tactics. Not at all. They pervade every 
branch of art and science, and all the modes in which 
mind is developed. In literature, music, and painting just 
the same. Take poetry — ^nothing can be more grossly 
erroneous than the prevailing notions on this subject. 
Why, there was a ploughman from Ayrshire, named 
Burns, who, about half a century ago, set all the world a 
talking of his great abilities, his genius, and so forth ; and 
yet I feel bound to say, he was no poet after all. H« 
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might perhaps be the anthor of some of the doggrel yenes 
which bear his name. I Bon't dispute that — at present at 
least — though he had some rhyming acquaintances, such 
as Sillers and Lapraik, who, perhaps, wrote eren these. 
Bat that Robert Burns wrote such poems as the Co(ta/< 
Saturday Night or Tarn o* Shanter — the idea is absurd, 
especially when his intimacy with some of the most gifted 
men of his day u considered. It is as plain to me as day- 
light that the exquisite poetry which is usually ascribed to 
Bums must have been the work of such men as Dugald 
Stewart, Tytler of Woodhonselee, and Professor Blair. 
These men might naturally wish to pass off their produc- 
tions on homely subjects under his name; though, possibly 
enough, he might furnish them with the materials in a 
rough state, for he had some ability ; that may safely be 
conceded. But to suppose that he possessed the bright 
wit, the elevated sentiment, the varted knowledge dis- 
played in these poems, is ridiculous and preposterous 
credulity. Then, again, let us turn to his precursor, Allan 
Ramsay — another impostor. Allan also had a circle of poeti- 
cal acquaintances — Hamilton of Gilbertfield, and otherS) 
and either of himself or through their help, he managed 
to produce a quantity of metrical trash in the shape of 
songs, epistles, and other short pieces. Well, on the 
strength of a reputation so acquired, he had the hardihood 
to claim the authorship of the Oentle Shepherd — ^the finest 
pastoral, beyond all comparison, In this or any other 
language.** 

"And you really think that Ramsay did not write the 
BmfU Shepherd f* 

"Most undoubtedly I do. How could he, an illiterate 
barber ? The thing is utterly improbable. Some people 
hare thought they could trace the hand of Thomson, the 
reputed author of the SeasoM, in it. And so should I, 
were 1 satisfied that he really did write the Seatom. But 
I ha? e grare doubts on that point. There most hay* 
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been some vastly cleyerer fellow than soft Jamie Thomson 
at the writing both of the QenOt Shepherd and the Seasons, 
or my penetration is at fault. I have a strong belief, sir, 
that oar greatest men have never been heard of ; and this 
work of mine on the subject may even not be attributed 
to me, but to some one who may get into my confidence 
and rob me of my chance of posthumous reputation. It 
is this danger that makes me cautious whom 1 employ as 
my secretary ; but I have a prepossession in your favour, 
and hope I may depend on your honesty." 

'' Well, I hope so. In literary matters I have no temp- 
tation to resist, for lam not ambitious of fame." 

" Sorry for that, though. Ambition is a noble passion, 
and I honour all whom it inspires, when they can be con- 
tent with what is their due. But I can overlook your 
want of it, and in fact have no objection to you in any 
respect I can at present judge of, except as regards your 
mode of dressing." 

" My mode of dressing I" exclaimed Mr Duncanson in 
surprise. 

"Yes, sir," replied Mr Bacon, "your mode of dressing 
does not altogether please me. It is rot student-like, 
but much too finical to my taste. But I object to it less 
for itself, than as an indication that your are woman - 
bred." 

Mr Duncanson smiled at the objection, and remarked 
that he did not see how it was possible for any man to be 
otherwise. 

" True, true,*' replied Mr Bacon. " In one sense what 
you say is perfectly true. There is no getting into the 
world without the help of women. But my principle is, 
that the less we have to do with them after childhood 
the better. Why, sir, their society is the very bane of 
learning and science. They tease and torment a man with 
BO many trifling matters, that there is no living in com- 
fort with them. They fritter away time with so many in- 
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terraptions of meal hours and observances of one kind and 
another, that life is of little valae to any man under their 
influence. They are restless, revolutionary creatures, con- 
tinually turning a household upside down, and disturbing 
all settled arrangements and steady pursuits. They have 
no proper sense of order ; no power of classification, either 
chronological, alphabetical, or homogeneous. No ; every 
arrangement must bend to paltry notions of neatness and 
compactness wherever a woman, under any pretence or 
in any capacity, is allowed to manage domestic affairs. 
Here I live a life of peace and comfort, just by keeping 
my door shut against all female intrusion. The only con- 
stant inmate I have is the boy who admitted you. He 
cooks and does everything required on ordinary occasions ; 
and when we have a washing, which is not often, I get in 
a porter to help him, and in this way we manage things 
famously. Never a book, a sheet of paper, or so much 
as a pen is stirred, except by myself or by my orders. 
This could not be the case if any female, young or old, 
were in the house. But I am not a hater of women. Not 
I. I only dislike to be plagued with them. I know they 
have their use in the world, like every other kind of crea- 
tures ; and when they are kept in their proper place- 
that is to say, kept apart from intelligent men as much as 
possible — ^they may be harmless enough. And don't sup- 
pose I avoid them on account of any disappointment I 
have received. No, sir, I never was such a fool as to be 
in love, though many a one of the sex has been in love 
with me. The fact is, I have been persecuted with their 
attempts to entangle me. I can't stir abroad without be- 
ing leered at and ogled by fifty of them, all fluttering in 
their frippery, and quite bent on forcing themselves on 
my notice. Then the number of love letters I receive 
would surprise you. Why, about St Valentine's day I 
have seen me have that coal-scuttle full of painted, gilt, 
and scented billets ; and assignations are proposed to me 
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bj letter almost daily. But I hold out firmly. I am 
neither to be taken by storm nor by stratagem. I know 
that all my chances of future distinction in science or lite- 
rature, as well as my present comfort, depend on ray 
keeping free from female influence. Few of our great 
men ever married, and those who did had good cause to 
repent it. Newton, Locke, Pope, Goldsmith, Gray, Gay, 
Cowper, Thomson, Hume, Adam Smith, and Bentham, 
were all bachelors ; Shakespeare could not lire with his 
wife, neither could Sterne, nor Byron ; and Milton led a 
cat.and-dog life with three of them in succession. But 
few, even of those who avoided marrying, acted from prin- 
ciple as I do. They kept fluttering occasionally round the 
candle of female attractions till they singed their glorious 
wings, and were unfit for high flights. But I neither 
flutter about the sex, nor allow them to flutter about me • 
and thus I am free to soar to the highest peaks, and to 
breathe the purest air of an intellectual life." 

Here Mr Bacon made a pause, and filled all the room 
with the stifling smoke of tobaccco. 

He resumed — ** A man who would direct or enlighten 
society must not be a part of it. He must stand aloof on 
elevated ground and let common men of confined notions, 
grovelling instinct, and petty minds, be the companions 
of women and the fathers of families. Those who aspire 
to greatness must live by themselves and keep the sex at 
arm*8 length, not only as regards matrimony but domes- 
tic management. This is the grand principle I hold by ; 
for when there is any deviation from it, when women are 
allowed to approach a man at all, they contrive to bring 
him down in some measure to their own level. If they 
don*t get him htioked into family cares and responsibilities, 
they at least manage to involve him in a net of petty 
conventionalities and annoying frivolities, which they call 
the decencies of life — ^things fitted to muddle away pre- 
dous time unprofitably, and render the brightest abilities 
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as a sword that is never unsheathed. You see now, I hope, 
tiie reasonableness of my philosophy, and the jadicioasness 
of my mode of life. O yes, I daresay yon folly comprehend 
me : — bnt pray take a cigar." 

** I thank you sir, but I don't smoke.*' 
** Oh, indeed I I don't like that so well. Just another 
symptom that yon have been too much subject to female 
influence. But I daresay you'll get over that. And now 
we must to business. You have your time all at your 
own disposal?'' 
** Completely at present." 

''Very well, sir, that's just the thing. Then I shall be 
very liberal with you. I did not intend to offer above 
fifteen shillings a-week for the services I require, but I 
shall even go the length of a pound, if I find you fit as 
well as I expect." 

** How much of my time daily will you require for that 
sum, Mr Bacon ?" 

"Why, I should say there need be no very precise 
limitation. You may come here generally about mid-day : 
I am seldom up before then, and you can remain long or 
short just according as may be necessary on each occasion. 
That is the right way to get on with work." 

^ I should very much prefer to have my hours fixed." 
" Now, that is just another proof that your habits have 
been spoiled by female training. Nothing is so absurd as 
a mechanical division of time, and slavish observance of 
set hours. You may be quite sure I shall not exact too 
much from you ; but don't try to tie me down to condi- 
tions, or we shall never agree. Just come to-morrow 
shortly after noon, and let us try how we can get on 
together ; and if we can't, there will be no harm done. 
Freedom is my motto, and I wish not only to be free 
myself, but to have every one about me free." 

It was with considerable disappointment that Mr Dun- 
caiison heard the low terms and the loose unpromising 
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conditions proposed by Mr Bacon. Indeed, the undefined 
and anomalous nature of the duties he was expected to 
perform, independent of all other considerations, made him 
reluctant to enter on the service ; but his necessitous con- 
dition made him glad to waive all scruples, and agree to 
the proposal of the great man. As soon as this was 
settled, Mr Bacon pressed the student to remain and take 
tea with him. He then lifted a small hammer from the 
table, and knocked with it on the partition wall behind him, 
as a signal to Neddie, his serving boy of all work, to appear. 
The hammer had to serve in place of a bell, for all the 
bell- wires were out of order, and not a bell in the house 
would ring. There was this trifling disadvantage in the 
use of the hammer — it had broken the plaster, and left the 
brick wall at the spot completely bare. But this did not 
seem to trouble Mr Bacon in the least. 

It was only after repeated knockings that Neddie ap- 
peared, and then he seemed just aroused from sleep. He 
was a chubby, ill-clad, dirty, and indolent-looking boy, 
seemingly about to enter his teens, but not in a hurry 
even to do that. When he was ordered to get tea ready, 
he replied — " Please, sir, the fire's out." 

** Well, it doesn't signify,** said his master, bring the 
kettle here, and I'll boil it myself with the gas." And 
this was no joke ; for he had the gas burning, though the 
bright blaze of a summer evening sun was making the 
room as light as it could ever be while the windows re- 
mained so coated vnth dust. The gas he seemed always 
to keep lighted for his convenience in smoking, and he 
soon showed that the operation of boiling his kettle in 
this way was not new to him ; for he at once removed the jet 
burner and replaced it vnth a rose one perforated with a 
multitude of small holes, and hung the kettle over it on a 
hook which had evidently been placed there for the pur- 
pose. He ordered Neddie to fetch a loaf and some fresh 
butter, and (pray, ladies, don't turn up your eyes) a bunch 
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of Aberdeen haddies. He produced the sugar and cream 
from his escritoire — the former, in a wide-mouthed pickle 
bottle, and the latter in a strong ale glass, remarking at 
the time that these were almost the only articles with 
which he could not trust the boy. Mr Bacon had no tea 
pot. He infused the tea separately into each cup, which, 
he said, was the Chinese method, and infinitely preferable 
to the practice common here. " But," said he, " let any 
man try to get a woman to do that I No, the poorest 
drudge you will hire of the female sex will never yield 
such a point. They can't be taught, sir ; they can't be 
taught." 

Mr Bacon made himself very active in preparing the 
repast, and it appeared that in dubbing Neddie his cook, 
he was conferring on him a considerable amount of credit 
which was due to himself. Neither master nor man, how- 
ever, thought it necessary to remove any of the books 
or papers which lay scattered over the table where the tea 
things were put down. Every article was therefore placed 
exactly where a convenient opening appeared, and not 
according to any formal rule, as a mere woman would 
have placed them. All, therefore, seemed perfectly com- 
fortable in the eyes of Mr Bacon, and he invited his guest 
to draw in and partake, with a cordiality that could not be 
resisted. The student had no great appetite at any rate, 
and it was not improved by the uncivilized style in which 
he had seen the repast prepared. He did his best, how- 
ever, to honour Mr Bacon's hospitality and culinary skUl, 
but fervently prayed within himself that his politeness 
might not in future be subjected to many such trials. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 



** Aald Scotia's lang tongue shouts wi* loud tnimpet din, 
Gae open your palace jetts, let your Queen in." 

Ballaivttnk. 



The oflBce of Secretary to Horace Wykin Bacon, Esq., 
was anything but a sinecure. It entailed on Bfr Duncan- 
son not only a considerable amount of labour, but sub- 
jected him to many annoyances which he would not have 
submitted to had his circumstances been less necessitous. 
He was compelled, much against bis own inclination, to 
keep late and irregular hours, and to listen to Mr Bacon's 
frothy declamations and Quixotic dissertations till his pa* 
tience was often on the point of giving way. Worst of 
all, he was under the necessity of being a frequent par- 
taker, not of meals (for no regular meals were prepared 
in Mr Bacon's house), but of strange heterogenous messes, 
eooked extemporaneously, like the refreshment described 
in last chaptw. Many of these would have turned Mr 
Duncanson's stomach, or given him the jaundice, had he 
not been generally pretty well prepared for them by long 
fasting. His digestive powers were also considerably 
aided by the amusement he enjoyed from the laughable 
expedients of bachelor house-keeping continually pre- 
sented to his obseryation ; for it is a remarkable fact that 
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ideas stimulatiye of merriment are also highly stomachic 
in their effect. It was something, too, to have such op- 
portunities of studying a phase of human life of which 
before he had not the most distant conception ; but the 
OTterruling motive he had to continue in Mr Bacon's ser- 
vice was necessity. To this irresistible power the student 
submitted with as much philosophy as he could muster, 
4Dd patiently toiled through many weary weeks at tasks 
equally absurd and laborious. The history of our tbra- 
matis pertonce during this period need not be dwelt on mi- 
nutely, but may be gathered in a general way from the 
following letters : — 

BOBIN AFLECK. TO JEAN BROWN. 

"Embro gd Augist 18042 

" dear jean 

** it is just a Munth since i rote to yon 

Before but do ye no the reason Ye have nott Answered 

my last nor sent Mee the scrape of A pen this six Weaks 
bOw Jean Do ye think that it is fare play i Have a grate 
dail to Tel yon & i want to heer a grate dail from you 
aye Supposin that ye are keepin true to Me and no lookin 
owre your lug At the new plowman i May begin by tel- 
Hn you about Myselff i am gettin through my lessons With 
Mr Jimes like fire Te May be shure jean Professor dick 
wOl glower When he getts mee in His clesses i canna tel 
yon the Hawf of what i am learning But it does not signify 
for ye would Not understand a Word of it then i am picken 
Up some nowledge of Horse shoein at the smiddy in the 
Next dorr for i lend a hand their Whiles when the smith 
Has a hurry this is A great advantage To me more Ways 
than wan for i get sumething for ray wark and it kwalifes 
Me better for Beginning the horse doctrine Ye will see 
yourself jean that a man in the vetererininary tredd must 
be all the better of Noing sumthing about feriarary 

''i had a Notion sum Weeks since of tryin a different 
kind of biraness from Either horse-Doctrine or horse 
sboein but i have Changed my mind again and mean to 
stick to My first plan it would be owre long a story to 
tell you what i was after and hoo i fell threw The skium 
but it Maiks noe difference at any rait all i will say about 

H 
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it is that if i had Not changed my mind i would have snp- 
prised Mr jimes and you both Perhaps for i noe ye Both 
think there is Not mutch in mee just Because ye dont no 
What i could do But i noe the contrar for i Have had my 
heed measured and xamined & i can tel you it is Not a 
kommon heed in No respeck but i will say no More on 
this Subjeck as for Mr Jimes he is fechting a Hard bat- 
tel to Keep himselff on his Own pock neuk he did Not 
cum to terms With the grate gentleman i spoke Of when 
i rote Ulst biit yoiir nebbor Stiffriggs i Think is to blame 
hee Cam & raised a noize Against the gentleman bekause 
he had a droll Shapit hat and Was a miniater of the ing- 
lish kirk So Mr jimes had some dispute with him and did 
Dott get His callant to teatch but He has got another gob 
With yin they call Mr dirty bacon Or dirty Mr bacon the 
man is A gude dail m&\t than hauf daft & Mr jimes has a 
poor Time of it With him he keeps house By himselff & 
will not let any woman darken his door But maybe hee 
is not so Daft in that but He has to taik grate Care for all 
the women in embro Are in love With him and soe Would 
ye jean if Ye just saw him Mr jimse has to slave for him 
to all hours of the night and sumetimes till the Morning 
is far in but hee bears it all manfully rather than be be* 
hadden to Anybody i am sure if His auntie New what he 
has to Suffer and how Mutch good a littel help Would do 
him at this time i am sure she would not let him want but 
she is door door and he is prood speeritit there is a mini- 
ster boddie they call Mr A has been hear a wee since 
speerin a heap of qwestions at me about him and The 
inglish minister With the droll hat i jalouze he thinks 
mr jimes is in the way of growing an episcopaulian and 
Maybe has sum thoughts of growin yin Himselff but jimea 
i ken will never doo that for he canna bide the inglish 
Way of preatching But for my pairt i sea noe difference 
pep that the inglishers preatch Wi a sark abune there 
elaes and Tho that is a Daft like fashion its no Worth 
kwarrelling about now jean i want you to rite shoon and 
tel mee all about miss miggumerie for mr jimes keeps his 
thoom on all she rites to him i noe naething about her 
cep that she is back to her faithers house and manadges 
Qumhoo or other to get ryting to mr jimes the dooble oft- 
ener than ye ryte to Me mr jimes is a kweer Being with 
}p8 luve lietters for he grows as red in the face when i 
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speak Aboot them or say a Word about miss miggnmerie 
as if bee had been Catcht steelin i often try to get a 
peep of what shee rites to him and whatt bee rites to her 
but its clean onpossible i might As shoon try to get a 
sight of his lights and liver i am shure jean if ye Were a 
wee better At the spelin i would Not kair boo saw the 
letters ye ryte to Mee your Spellins; is much in need of 
mending but Never mind ye roust just ryte the oftener and 
be Shure to let me noe ^1 about miss miggumerie & mr 
makwurkie and mrs renshaw but abune All jean tell me 
if doctor Snaperdugon is at Home for i have particlar 
Baizons for wishing to noe 

**iam jean aye the auld sazpenoe your ain 

"Robert Apleck" 

iEiN BilO^N TO BOBIN AFLECK. 

** Whinnyside 01th Augist 81402 
''deer Robbin if ye kent boo Mutch i have to Doo ye 
would note grumbel at mee for ryting soe Seldum ye 
noe the mistress gangs aye Daft about the berry time of 
yeer and she has Been as daft this time as Ever she has 
gart me maik more jamb and geely than she can find room 
for in Her presses & i have had this to doo forbye all my 
omar Wark & ye ken thats No little the jamb Maikin is 
hardly bye yet and the Sheering is begun so i have still 
plenty to doo i Have to talk my shair of that two & to 
Maik meat for All the sheerars noo Robbin what think yee 
of that ye canna xpec me to rite ofen unless ye think i 
have mair than 2 hands and 01 fingers i am ryting to 
you ye Ongrateful gommeral when i should be reddin Up 
|ny hair and maikin myselff Snod 

. " mr Calmsough gott Matters Maid up between miss 
miggumrie & Her faither and shee has Been at home 
this Munth past but mair At liberty than shee was Before 
for auld soorocks has lost Her poor in the hous Since the 
night i gott Her oot to the spaewifes boo Shee is manadging 
To please the auld Man i canna say but i hear He is verry 
frail and growin Wilder about the kirk the frailer He 
grows as for mr makwurkie he has Not been seen or 
Hard tel of hearabout since he Was soe nicely cheetit with 
Me for miss Miggumerie doctor Snaperdudgon is at hame 
ae day And away the Next they say he is raizin a ple^ 
Against the laird for Sumthing they cal the teens I dhmn 
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ken Exackly what it is but I Understand the short and the 
lang of it is he Wants more siller at Ony rait he is con- 
stantly fleein About with lawyers and pitten Sir John 
Maist dementit soe i think robbin He has his Hands owre 
too to fash ony mair about you and The tup 

" stimperton of stiffriggs Maid an erran Hear after hee 
Cam back from Embro & Hee has been offen hear Since 
■yne he bleezes Away about Mr jimes like whins on fire 
There is not a young man in the kuntry like him stiffriggs 
Says and that he is just as shure of hangin as ever jimes 
Benwick was if the auld persecuting times cum Back he 
says he has been Tempit be sautan in embro in the shaip 
of A papist preest or a bishop or sum wild dy vor of that 
Kind to leeve his ain kirk & grow a roman Or sumthing 
Waur is this true Bobbin & was Hee the yin ye kalled 
an Auld gentleman With a droll Hat fun is fun robbin 
& i like it as weel As onybody but that is noe fun Stiff- 
riggs has Been trying hard to Get the mistress to Draw 
her purse for Mr jimes again but as ye Say yourselff shes 
door door she will never own shee Was wrang in her 
Disputes with mr jimes i daursay shee wood cum in a 
Bit and help Him threw yet with his leamin if she had 
not begun to think Shee may need all the geer Shee has 
for herselff but i see shee has taiken this Notion in her 
heed and it will note be eezy to get her to give it Up it is 
my Beleef that wee mak Wurkie has putten Her fairly in 
the kee of Haying a man for since Ever she got the disap- 
pintment with him she Has been settin her kep to Katch 
sum other boddie & i wood Note be grately supprised to 
See stiffiiggs and her draw up for as i said Before he cums 
Hear offen & though as far As i can see he disna cum Mutch 
spead in speakin for mr jimes i am shure hee Could win 
fir enuch ben himselff i£ he Cam in the coortin way but 
He is either dull in the uptak Or he Disna want her for 
Hee never says a Word about Himselff for all the hints 
Sbee gives him his Constant sang is jimes Dnneanson 
jimes Dnneanson & i can see shee is Yerry tired off it 
Last night stiffriggs was hear and Bleezin away as usnal 
About mr jimes but she cut him short at ance by sayin it 
may be a true ennch mr stimperton but ye shood Mind am 
just the lads auntie and no His grannie stiffiriggs £dna 
seem to ken what to maik of This hint bat i Understood it 
brawly 
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''but the greatest News i h&ve to tel yon Robbin is that 
yee may zpec to see the mistress & maybe me in embro 
before long for She has seen in the Chronicle that the 
Kween is to Be their shoon and she is Mad to see her she 
speaks of Maikin a jawer of gnse Berrie jam to her for she 
says its no possible She can ever have preed ought of the 
kind in sitch an out the Worl place As ingland the deer 
meel Cart is to be all new pentit and sortit in every Way 
to tak her in & i Understand she has ritten Already to Mr 
jimeses auld Landlady mistress Macglunch & girn or Mac- 
glunchagain to keep a bed for her her plan is to tak John 
Bumplebane the new plewman with her to drive the kart 
& leeve me at hame Bat i have a far better plan and 
i think she may maybe cum intilt i can Drive the kart 
as weel as john or you either robbin and be taking me 
and leeving john at hame she will save the price of a bed 
for i cood sleep with Her as i have ofen dune Before 
then i cood be for Mair use to her in the town than john 
could Be and may be sum of the StifFrigg lasses may 
look After the kye at whinnyside for the twa or three 
days i would be away this is my plan but i Have not 
proposed it yet for i must talk a gude opportunity or it 
wood Never be hearkint to its no to see the Kween that 
am soe keen To get to embro for if She dinna cum with 
the Crown on and a her jewels i wood not give a preen to 
see Her & i heer die is to cume like ony other lady but i 
want to See you robbin and especially Mr Dirty bacon for 
after What ye have said about him am just Out o the 
boddie to Sea the monster ye Say he will let no woman 
darken his Dorr but if i get to embro ill see Every kor- 
ner of his hous & himselff to the Bargane or my name is 
no Jean Brown deer robbin i am yet for al your fauts 

" Your ain 

"Jean Bbown" 

At the date of the foregoing letter the news of the 

Queen's intended visit to Scotland was beginning to pro- 
dace excitement in many a place besides Whinnyside. 
One day about that time when Mr Duncanson went as 

Usual to No. 10 Crescent, he found the illustrious 

Mr Bacon still in bed, bat sitting up smoking, and just in 
the act of cutting the pages of a double Times with his 
irazor. A prominent paragraph, headed PbefabatIons 
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POB THE Queen's Visit to Scotland, canght his eye, 
and he had no sooner perused it than he jumped out of 
bed and began to pace the room, undressed as he was, in 
a state of high excitement. When he gave vent to his 
ideas, it was in disjointed expressions and more in the 
form of soliloquy than remarks intended for another*s ear. 
** She is coming then," he said, after puffing out a cloud 
and following it upwards with his eye, instead of looking 
towards his secretary, of whose presence he in fact seeme4 
scarcely consciops. ** She is coming then I There cai| 
be no dofibt of it now> The journalists so often set ru-* 
mours afloat just to contradict them next day, that I gave 
fihe report no credence at fil^t, but the fact is noW beyond 
dispu/!;^. Important — ^most injportant | Let me see— ^ 
bow most I act on the occasion ?" 

f* Is the Queen really coming to Scotland at this time?** 
inquired Mr Duncanson, rousing the great man from the 
transient reverie into which be had fallen. 

** Coming to Scotland? Yes,** replied Mr Bacon, and 
putting the paper in his hand continued — " there, you see 
a circumstantial account of the preparations for her voy-f 
age ; she is coming unquestionably. I must commence 
immediately to make n^y preparations too for the occa- 
sion, otherwise I mfiy miss such an opporttinity as ma^ 
never again occur.'' 

** Then you intend to see her Miyesty ?" 

" Tes, and speak with her too. The fact is, though 
you may imagine that I am altogether engrossed with 
literature, science, and philosophical speculations, you 
must know that I have paid great attention also to poli- 
tics, and have only been waiting for a fitting opportunity 
of lading my views before the Sovereign. I cannot feel 
justified in allowing her to be surrounded by quacks^ 
knaves, and numbskulls, without making an effort to 
give her a proper view of public affairs, and I shall do 
my duty before she be long on Scottish ground." 
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" But I rather think, sir, it will be considered out of 
etiquette to attempt to draw her attention to any kind 
of bus'ness, however important, while she may probably 
be travelling only for recreation;" * 

** True, tme, Mr Duncanson ; a very just remark ) besides 
the Queen is but a woman, and I daresay might not com- 
prehend my views. A stupid principle in our constitu- 
tion, that of female succession. The salic law is the law 
of nature and common sense. No woman ought to be put 
in authority. The thing is absurd. But no matter ; sinc6 
it is the law, it must be submitted to. Still, this visit 
may be turned to account. I see my way now. Her 
Ministers^— ay, that's it. Peel comes with her, so does 
Aberdeen, and perhaps Sir James Graham. But no mat- 
ter. The Premier and Foreign Minister will do. I wiU 
eram them with as much as they can well carry away* 
They cannot plead etiquette. No, no; that plea won't 
serve them. Besides, they must be thankful to receive 
some light, for they are sadly astray, and just getting the 
longer the deeper in the mud." 

*f They may be far enough astray, and yet not willing 
to take advice, particularly when out of theii ordinary 
official routine." 

** Quite a mistake sir ; quite a mistake. They cannot 
eoBie to the country of Fletcher of Saltoun, Duncan 
Forbes, David Hume, and Adam Smith, without both ex- 
pecting and desiring to have some new light. Peel knows 
well enough that he is but the conduit pipe for carrying 
^forward the ideas of other men. He has no originality of 
mind — nothing, indeed, but practical dexterity, and he can 
Only act successfully when he happens to be well prompt^ 
ed Lord Aberdeen is even of less calibre. He must be 
told not only what to do, but how to do it. Well, I must 
see them both ; I must lay aside all my other avocations 
for this purpose, or I shall be guilty of a direliction of 
duty to the country. Then I must proceed in such a way 
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as to command attention. It will, no doubt, be either in 
Holjrood or Dalkeith that I shall have an audience ui 
Ministers, and I must not go unattended. No ; I must 
have you along with me as my secretary, and Neddie also, 
as my page. And then you must be in court dresses. As 
#or myself, it will be most dignified for me to go just like 
myself. A philosopher, you know, is a privileged person 
all the world over." 

Mr Duncanson began to feel uneasy at the prospect of 
being obliged to exhibit himself in such a ludicrous situa- 
tion, and hinted that his demi-clerical character would be 
an obstacle in the way. 

" True, true, sir — I did not think of that. Tou could 
scarcely well appear in proper costume as my diplomatic 
attache, seeing your views are towards the Geneva bands 
and gown. Besides, you might feel awkwardly situated 
were you m attendance when I open up to Sir Robert my 
scheme of settling the affairs of the Church of Scotland." 

" Then you have some scheme on this subject to pro« 

pose?** 

"Undoubtedly. Tou see what a mess ecclesiastical 

matters are getting into in this country. It is high time 

for me to step forward and show what ought to be done/ 

** Which of the sides in this controversy, may I ask, d6 
you favour?** 

** Neither of them, sir ; neither of them. I will re^ 
commend Peel to put down both, and set up a mild Epis- 
copacy. There can be no rest till that be done.** 

"But how do you think it could be carried into effect V 

" Nothing easier, sir, if the right mode be taken. I 
would restore the Scottish Prelacy in all its ancient 
splendour. I would give Bishopric about, as far as they 
would go, to the leaders of the Church on both sides | 
that*s the way to quiet them ; and Dr Chalmers I would 
make Archbishop of St Andrews^ Lord Primate of Scot* 
land." 
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** And do yon ftuppose that Dr Chalmers would tak« 
OTieh an office ?" 

"Take it! yes, to be sure. Bless yoor sonl, sir, I 
Would take it myself I Nothing has kept me out of holy 
orders but the existence of the Presbyterian Establish** 
naent, whidi is an ugly excrescence in itself, and stands 
in the way of a better system. There must be no tem- 
porising with it, but a root-and-branch reform. A mild 
Episcopacy is my cure, and I have shown you how it may 
be brought about with the greatest facility. So long as 
Presbyterianism is allowed to exist, it will foster conten- 
tion in the land, for it encourages presumption both in 
clergy and laity, and provides no adequate authority to 
maintain order. It makes every man who has a head on 
his shoulders suppose that he has brains in it to think for 
himself. Now this is an intolerable nuisance and must 
be put down ; but I would not wish to hurt your feelings^ 
or compromise your consistency by requiring you to 
attend on me while I lay my ecclesiastical project before 
the Premier. Still, if you can't go, I miist have some one 
in your place to hand me my papers and documents of 
rrfereuce as I require them, for I shall have my portfolio 
with me, after the manner of the French diplomatists. 
Do you know any one who could be got to act on the 
occasion as your substitute, Mr Duncanson ? All I re- 
quire is a man who can give me the papers I may ask for, 
and hold his tongue where it would be out of place for 
him to speak. To be sure he must be respectable-looking, 
and act precisely as I direct him. Do you know any young 
man who would suit ?*' 

Mr Duncanson hesitated for some time, and at length 
rentured to name Robin Afleck. He had some confidence 
that Robin would relish the service for the sake of the 
fun it would afford him, and that he would acquit himself 
perfectly well in the part of Sancho to such a Quixote. 
Well, well, sir ; try to have Mr Afleck with you when 
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yoa. come here to-morrow. If I think he will fit mj pur- 
pose, I shall proyide a suitable dress for him for the oe* 
casioD — perhaps a pea-green coat, Spanish cloak, and 
iuffiron-coloared small clothes. He must have a sword, 
too, and a cocked-hat, exactly like the Provost's. Neddie 
knnst be in a similar costume, and, attended in this style, 
but just in my own plain attire, I shall at once obtain an 
audience of Ministers, and make an impression on them at 
first sight. You must be sure, theq, to bring Mr Afleck 
with you to-mprro^i" 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



^ Blanks a strange animal and makes strange use 
Of his own nature and the various arts. 

And likes particularly to produce 

Some new experiment to show his parts ; 

This is the age of oddities let loose." — ^Btbon. 



Contrary to what might haye been expected, Jeaa 
&rown*s letter, intimating her expectation of being in Edini 
burgh within a few days, threw Robin Afleck into a mood 
0f abstraction and anxiety. He was alone when the letter 
oame to hand, and, after sitting for some time in a deep 
brown study, he arose, and making an errand to his next- 
door neighbour, the smith and ferrier, he returned to th« 
little room which he rented jointly with Mr Duncanson, 
locked himself in, and drew down the window-screen. 
Shortly after this, his fellow-lodger returned at rather aa 
early hour from No. 10 Crescent, and was sur- 
prised to find matters in the state described. His surprise 
increased to sometiiing like positive alaitn when his land-, 
lady mentioned the rather mysterious circumstances under 
which Robin had shut himself up. She said he had re- 
ceived a letter which seemed to contain something that 
vexed him, for after reading it he had remained thought- 
ful for a considerable time, and then having gone to the^ 
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smithy, came back with a razor in his hand and entered 
the room, since which he had neither been seen nor heard. 
Mr Dancanson called more than once without receiving 
any answer, and was just about to place his shoulder to 
the door to burst it open, when it was unbolted, and Robin 
Afleck stood before him with his face and neck shockingly 
smeared with blood. ** What in the world have you been 
doing, Robert ?" he exclaimed, as soon as his alarm per- 
mitted him to speak. 

'^Fegs, Idoot IVe haggit the feck o* my chin awa'," 
replied Robin ; ** but just wait ye awee till I get this blade 
dichted aff, and 111 tell ye a' aboot it." 

After having washed his face, and succeeded in some 
measure in stanching the freely-flowing blood a little, he 
proceeded — ** Ye see, Maister Jimes, though I'm gaun in 
my ane-and-twenty, I ne'er had a razor on my face afore ; 
and though this kind o' buff-coloured baird o' mine passed 
weel eneuch without shaving for mony a day, it's groun 
sae lang noo that I hear folk beginnin' to speer if I be ane 
o' the Letter-Day Sents. It's groun just nndeemonsly 
since we cam' to Embro', and when I got word this fore- 
noon that I may expeck to see Jean Broun here in twa 
three days, I screew'd my courage to the shavin* pint. 
But my blnde lyes at the smith's door if Fm outtit in • 
deadly way, for this razor he lent me is liker a saw than 
•nything else/ 

** And do yon say Jean Brown is to be in Edinborgli 
soon?" 

** No, I £nna say't, but she says't hersel' ; at least she 
says your auntie is comin' to see the Qneen, and she's for 
tryin' to come vd' her to see me ; and thaf s the way I 
wantit to be qnat o' my baird." 

The razor wounds on Robin's chin and throat were, 
after aU, only skin-deep, and when he had got a stop put to 
the flow of blood, he proceeded to detail to Mr Duncanson 
the substance of Jean Brown's letter. He concluded with 
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the following practical remarks : — ** As Jean hasna Seen 
me for sae lang, I want to be as spruce-like as possible 
when she comes ; for this John Bumplebane, the new 
plewman, if he's onght o' a takin* chap, as she lets on he 
is, micht come in atween ns yet, if Jean was to. see me the 
least toozie-like.'' 

** Well, you will hare an opportunity, if you please to 
accept it, of showing yourself off before her in great style/' 
said Mr Duncanson, and then briefly communicated to him 
the nature of Mr Bacon's proposal. 

When he concluded, Robin for some time made no 
answer, but at length said — '* What for do ye think, Mr 
^mes, that this job wad fit me when yell no tak' in hand 
wit yerser ?" 

** You know, Robert, you and I are rery differently 
situated. A man in my position has to be very guarded 
in many respects. The clerical profession is hedged in by 
considerations which don't apply to people in other walks 
of life ; and all that I supposed in this case was, that since 
there are no professional obstacles in your way, you might 
possibly have no personal objections." 

** Have I no ? I can just as ill afford to play the fule as 
you, Maister Jimes. A ve-yeter-yeterinary seargeant is 
no a man to be laucht at ony mair than a minister." 

** I don't wish you to make yourself a laughing-stock in 
this or any other business, and I did not engage for your 
willingness to accompany Mr Bacon on his mad errand ; 
but I thought you might possibly wish to haye an oppor- 
tunity of seeing some of the great people in the Queen's 
letinue, and no objections to be a witness of Mr Bacon's 
reception at Court. So just please yourself. If you don*t 
'^h to go, you have only to say the word." 

** Weel, after a', I dinna ken but I may tak' the job. Bat 
rn ha'e naething ado wi' the pea-green coat and the yelloif 
breeks. I would ne'er hear the end o' them frae Jean 
Broun. And as for the cockit hat, I'm no yerra sbure 
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about it eitherens. But, nae doot, if the Provost and 
Bulies and Toun Councillors wear sic like, I canna weel 
be lancht at ; so I daursay I maj risk it. Jean Broun 
hersel', though she micht lauch a wee at us, wad be kind 
o' prood ways for a* that, to see me just like ane o* the 
Maugistreets." 

Next day Bobin was, with all due formality, introduced 
to Mr Bacon, and pronounced almost at first sight to be 
suitable. ** Judging from his appearance, Mr Duncanson,* 
said the great man, " I should say at once that this friend 
of yours will answer my purpose exactly. But it may be 
well for OS to have a rehearsal so as to make sure that we 
l^erfecUy understand the respective parts we have to per- 
form. Well, then, let us set about it now. Let us sup* 
pose that the formalities of introduction are over. I have 
the Lord-Lieutenant of a northern county in ray eye, wha 
will introduce me to Ministers. Well, yon, Mr Duncanson, 
may represent the Premier; as for Lord Aberdeen, we 
may leave him out of the question at present — I shall, 
speak to him afterwards as to how he should deal with 
Nicholas and Louis Philippe. You can easily imagine 
yourself for the time in Sir Robert PeeVs place, and just 
inake any remarks or put any interrogations to me tha( 
you may suppose would occur to him. I shan*t pain you 
by introducing my views on the Church of Scotland, for 
on that subject you cannot be supposed to feel so impar- 
tially as Peel, or to listen with such pleasure as I know he 
will do to the details of my ecclesiastical project. So we 
will waive that at present, and proceed at once to Irish 
affairs and the I'ree-Trade agitation. Ton, of course, 
fnust consider, Mr Duncanson, how much Peel must be 
puzzled on these subjects, as he is not a deep thinker, bu^ 
only a managing, shifty man, while he is surrounded by 
yery perplexing circumstances, and harassed, no doubt^ 
by a host of quack nostrum-mongers and interested party- 
^en. All this, of course, must make his situation yery 
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perplexing — painfully bo, in fact — bo you must realize in 
your own mind the anxious interest with which he may be 
expected to listen to the exposition I shall give him, of 
the coarse he ought to follow. You must do this, and 
just give expression to the thoughts which you can imagine 
will naturally arise in his mind as I proceed with my 
obserrations, so that this may be as nearly as possible a 
fort of re-enactment of the audience scene. You under- 
stand r 

" O yes, sir, I understand what you intend, but I am 
afraid I shall not be able to represent the Premier in any 
9ther sense than as the person to whom you direct your 
discourse. Your own imagination must supply the rest, 
for I confess myself incapable of supposing how Sir Robert 
will respond to your remarks.** 

** Very well, no matter. I shall, of course, address yod 
just on that understanding. As for you, Mr Afleok — ^you 
take your place right behind me, with th|s por^olio id 
your hand or on any coqyeniently placed t^ble, and when- 
eyer I ask for any paper, you most haye it ready to give 
me.** 

" But hoo am I to ken a' at ance the paper ye want ? H 
may tak* me a gude while to seek it oot." 

*' I shall have them all arranged in the order in which 
they will be wanted. Such as here now — Census of Ire- 
land, Statistics of the Linen Trade, and Sketch of a Scheme, 
&c. That's a simple enough matter. There the papers 
lie, you see, and the first I shall ask for will be this ; the 
second that one ; and so forth. But you must manage all 
this in silence, for it would never do to le^ that scotchified 
tongue of yours be heard in such company. Well, then, 
supposing all preliminaries over, and you, Mr Duncanson, 
the Premier in the attitude of profound attention, I shall 
commence thus." (Here Mr Bacon stood at his full height, 
and assumed a pompous senatorial air. After a few coughs 
he proceeded) — *' Honoured Sir, the high position you hold 
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in the Goyernment of the conntrj induces me to lay before 
you some views which I deem of vital importance to the 
pablic welfare. Yarions subjects of national policy have 
deeply engaged my attention, but none more than the 
affairs of Ireland, and it is to this subject that I wish first, 
to draw your attention. I go at once to the point, and 
Bay there can be no peace for that unhappy country, nor 
safety for the rest of the empire, till the popular influence 
of Daniel O'Connell be destroyed. You will, no doubt, 
sir, agree with me in this opinion, and it may have perhaps 
occurred to you before ; but how to effect such an object 
must, I presume, appear to you a very serious difficulty. 
In £Eu;t, you may naturally think it an insurmountable one, 
for nothing but a master-stroke of policy, such as is only 
struck once in an age, would be sufficient for the purpose. 
But allow me to say, I can show you how it may be done. 
The idea is simple, like every other great idea ; indeed, 
its simplicity affords the surest guarantee of its value. My 
expedient is this— give Daniel O'Connell a monopoly of 
the copper coinage of Ireland, similar to that which was 
conferred ou William Wood in the reign of the first George. 
Give him this^ and, my word for it, his popularity is gone 
for ever." 

Robin Afleck vtras so tickled by the absurdity of the 
scene, that he took advantage of his rearward position to 
indulge in sundry grimaces, which almost overset Mr Dun- 
canson*s gravity. The latter, to conceal his inclination to 
laugh outright, remarked, in the character of Feel — 

" But perhaps, Mr Bsuson, 0*Connell would not accept 
of such a privilege." 

** Well, sir, that is a very pertinent remark — just what 
might be expected from Sir Robert. But hear how I will 
meet the objection — Take it ! yes, O'Connell would take 
it and make the most of it, both in profit and infamy. His 
acceptance of the repeal rent is proof sufficient that be 
would; for the repeal rent is but a trifle compared to 
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what he would make of the copper coinage. Wood was 
rendered odious by his monopoly, but not half so odious 
tm O^Connell would make himself through the same privi- 
lege. There, sir, is the solution of your great difficulty 
with Ireland I Let but the Arch Agitator provide all the 
pence, half-pence, and farthings allowed to circulate in 
that country, and you would soon not need a regiment or 
a ship there, except to protect him and his accomplices 
firom popular fury. He would deluge the country with 
brass balance for pence, brass farthings for halfpence, 
and brass buttons for farthings, Ulf the gorge of every 
Irishman — Catholic or Protestant — would rise against him, 
to see his ugly phiz on such a worthless coinage.** 

^* What, you would not let O'Connell put his head on 
the coinage surely ?*' 

*' Let him I ay, I would compel him to do it. It should 
be a condition in his monopoly ; for don't you see, sir, the 
effect it would have in stirring up the people against him ? 
4b, Sir Robert, there's a great deal of statesmanship in 
attending to points of that nature. You hare now before 
you an effectual plan for crushing the power of this man ; 
and if you don^ adopt it, you will render yourself respon- 
sible for all the mischief he may yet accomplish. And 
depend upon it, sir, there is no other way of dealing with 
O'Connell." 

At this point, Mr Bacon was interrupted by the en- 
trance of Neddie with a message. "Please sir," said he> 
«'the broker is come." 

** Oh, very well," replied his master, " show him in.* 
Mr Fhelim Magrath, a broker firom the Cowgate, was 
accordingly ushered into the room. 

** Well, Mr Magrath, I have sent for yon to see if yon 

have any suits of court or fancy dresses that would fit this 

young gentleman and the boy there," said Mr Bacon, 

pointing to Robin Afleck and Neddie. 

' " Indeed I have, plase yer honour," said the broker ; 

I 
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" ay and plenty ot 'em, for it*s not long agone since I 
bought a fine lot oy theatre togs from Mr Murray. I have 
krimshon velvet coats all over with gould and silver lace ; 
black velvet ones with spangles and yallew silk linings 
green, blue, and pnrpie ones, with a power ov silk and 
trimmings about them ; cloaks, gownds, and mantles 
furred from top to bottom ; and breeches ov all the colours 
ov the rainbow, and made ov everything from plush tQ 
buckskin." 

" And have yon any cocked hats or Spanish beavers of a 
large and a small size." 

"In trowth I have, plase yer worship, and feathers with 
them too, if theyVe wanted." 

** I should wish to see the whole collection. Could you 
bring them all here ?" 

"Maybe I could, but it would take some thronble. 
Does yer honour wish to buy them out-and-out 7" 

'* Oh, by no means. I only want to hire two suits for a 
few days." 

" Then couldn't you just step down to the Cowgate and 
see them ? Or if yer honour don't wish to be seen agoing 
there, you might take a shay." 

" Ay, that's the plan. Neddie, call a coach. I shall go 
down with you presently, Mr Magrath, and take Mr 
Afleck and the boy with me. Mr Duncanson, you may 
remain here till we return^ and copy out, in a fair hand» 
my notes on the currency." 

As Mr Bacon was describing how this should be done, 
the coach came to the door, and he immediately drove off 
with his retinue to view the fancy " toggery " of Mr Ma- 
grath. The premises occupied by this gentleman con- 
sisted of a front shop and extensive apartments to the 
back, besides a flat or two above, all crammed to the door 
with moveables of every description. It was in one of 
the upper rooms — as confused as any of the rest, but 
stocked with articles, both new and old, of a superior de- 
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Bcription, such as pictures, mirrors, carpetings, polished 
grates, pianos and other masical instruments, cabinet and 
upholstery work, and a variety of well-bound books — ^that 
Mr Magrath had stowed away his cast-off theatre " pro- 
perties." Here Mr Bacon felt himself perfectly at home. 
The chaotic confusion which reigned around was com- 
pletely to his taste : not the slightest trace could he per- 
ceive of the feminine attempts at arrangement he so much 
detested. Everything was placed at random, and evi« 
dently seldom, if ever, removed or dusted. He sat down 
with an air of great satisfaction in a stuffed arm-chair, 
Vfhich might be called an easy one, had the seat not been 
heaped with hearth rugs and a set or two of fire-irons. 
These, however, gave Mr Bacon so little concern that he 
did not think it worth while to remove them. The box 
of a defunct friendly society stood under a huge pile of 
miscellaneous articles, and from this repository, as soon as 
he had uncovered it, Mr Magrath produced the " toggery.'* 
The first article exhibited was a black Spanish doublet, 
slashed with red, such as might have graced Pizarro. The 
next a close-fitting coat of Lincoln green, laced with sil- 
ver at the cuffs and lappels. Then came a military scar- 
let coat, with tarnished epaulettes ; and afterwards such a 
variety of showy apparel that it would be tedious to enu- 
merate the various articles. Mr Bacon caused Robin and 
Neddie to try on many things before he could make a 
choice, and Robin in his usual blunt way suggested that 
it would not be amiss for Neddie to " try on a clean sark." 
This motion, however, fell to the ground for want of a 
seconder, and at length an entire suit of outer clothing 
was selected both for page and secretary. Robin had re- 
newed his solemn protest against the pea-green coat and 
yellow breeches, and was therefore accommodated with a 
m ore sober-coloured suit — a crow-black, silver-laced coat 
with inexpressibles to match, a plum-coloured figured silk 
v^st, French white silk stockings, and a short Spanish 
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cloak trimmed with squirrel for. He was also famished 
with a cocked hat, once the property of a deceased magis- 
trate, whose head was so enormous that the chapeau had 
been made expressly for him, and none of his successors 
could wear it ; but it fitted Robin to a hair. When, thus 
attired, he yiewed himself in a dressing-glass which stood 
near him, his sense of the ridiculous was fairly mastered 
by his vanity. He lost control of his features altogether 
and his mouth being particularly unmanageable, he could 
not prevent it from relaxing into a silly smile, which he 
was thankful Jean Brown was not there to see. 

Neddie was equipped in a more showy style, for he madd 
no objection to the brightest hues. In a suit in which, 
according to his master's taste, pea-green and yellow pre- 
dominated, he looked not unlike some of the gay-plumaged 

specimens of the parrot tribe. 

Though Mr Bacon had resolved to appear at Court in 

bis usual plain attire, he could not resist the temptation, 
now that he had so much finery before him, of selecting 
for his own use a splendid, though somewhat faded, crim- 
son velvet surtout, lined with white silk and edged with 
ermine. It was an article in which mimic kings had trod 
the stage, and the sight of himself arrayed in it elevated 
the vanity of our philosopher to the highest pitch of ex- 
travagance. After strutting for some time up and down 
the floor like a peacock, and taking a peep of his appear- 
ance in every mirror in the room as he passed, he came to 
the conclusion that it would be very proper for him to as- 
sume a little pageantry on the important occasion which 
was at hand. 

« Now then," said he, ** we shall move. I think Mr 
Magrath we have got all we need from you." 

« Does yer honour mane to return in the chay with them 
things on ?** inquired the broker, not a little astonished at 
his apparent intention of doing so. 

<<To be sure,* replied Mr Bacon; <<it will just be as 
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well since we have them on at ony rate. Besides I wish 
the young gentleman I left at my house to see us just as 
we are. He may have some improTement to propose/' 

Bobin Afieck felt a little uneasy at this announcement, 
but raised no formal objection, as he considered the absurd 
display might pass without much observation, and that the 
carriage would be driven fast enough to prevent him from 
being personally recognised. The Fates, however, had 
otherwise decreed. 

It will be recollected that Mr Magrath, on his arrival at 

No. 10 Crescent, had interrupted Mr Bacon in 

his oration on Irish affairs. The broker, just on entering 
the door, had overheard the name of 0*Connell pronounced 
in a loud voice, and being an ardent repealer as well as ao 
Irishman, he felt an irrepressible curiosity to know Mr 
Bacon*s opinion of the Liberator. In order to sound him 
on the subject he now directed his attention to a subscrip- 
tion box which he kept for collecting contributions to the 
repeal rent, and said — ** Will yer honour plase to give a 
thrifie for the tribute to O'Connell ?* 

** No," replied Mr Bacon, ** but I would cheerfully sub- 
scribe for a rope to hang him with." Saying so, our 
philosopher bolted out of the shop and entered the car- 
riage, followed by Robin Afleck and Neddie in all their 
borrowed finery and carrying their own clothes in a bundle. 
But Mr Magrath had his revenge. He went out among 
the crowd which had collected before the coach could 
start, and hinted pretty plainly to the gaping quidnunct that 
his customer was a great man from foreign parts, better 
worth seeing than the Queen ; but whether he was Prince 
Hohenloe, the "Wandering Jew, or Prince Esterhazy, he 
could not exactly say. The hint was enough. It spread 
like wildfire, and the crowd increased so rapidly that it 
was with difficulty the coach could get along. The most 
persevering attempts were made by individuals to see the 
illustrious stranger, and more than one managed, by ob« 
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taining a momentary footing on a commanding position, 
to gratify their cnriosity. Among these was Mrs 
M'Glnnchagain's servant-maid, Griselda. This gossip at 
once recognised Robin Afleck, and raised a shout of mer- 
riment as she pronounced his name. But the wonder was 
just the more increased when it was rumoured that the fo- 
reign Prince was attended by one bearing such a homely 
cognomen. 

Onward perseyeringly rushed the crowd till Mr Bacon's 
house was reached, and there the pressure was so great 
that he found it impossible to get from the vehicle to his 
own door, till he had dissolved the mob in a titter of mer** 
riment, by informing them in a stentorian voice that they 
were labouring under a gross mistake, for he was neither 
the Wandering Jew, Prince Esterhazy, nor Prince Hohen- 
loe, but simply Horace Wykin Bacon of Auchterbardie. 
This announcement was received with a derisive hurra, 
and Mr Bacon and his attendants were allowed, amid 
much laughter, to escape into No. 10. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



^ That day the doors of parish-school were shut. 
And every scholar got his leave to play : 

Down rush they light of heart and light of foot. 
Big ploughmen in their coats of hodden grey, 

'Weavers despising now both web and treadle. 

Collier and collier's wife, and minister and beadle. 

)|( )|( ♦ ♦ ♦ 

" And bare-foot lasses, on whose ruddy face 
Unfurl'd is health's rejoicing banner seen, 
Tricked in their Sunday mutches edged with lace. 

Tippets of white, and frocks of red and green. 
Come tripping o'er the roads with jocund pace. 

Gay as May- morning, tidy, gim, and clean. 
Whilst, jogging at each wench's side, her joe 
Cracks many a rustic joke, his pow'r of wit to show." 

Tennant's " Ansteb Fair." 



On the last Monday of August 1842, Edinburgh pre- 
sented an unwonted lively appearance. Strangers poured 
into the city in crowds from every direction and by all sorts 
of conveyances. The streets were literally swarming. 
The entire Scottish people seemed assembling in " Auld 
Reekie " to see their Queen ; such a harvest for porters 
and hackney coachmen, and such a demand for lodgings 
had not occurred for at least twenty years before. The 
weather was propitious, and everybody seemed in spirits and 
itill of ezpectatioD. Edinburgh for once wore what might' 
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have been her ordinary aspect, had the spirit of centralisa- 
tion not deprived her of all the attributes of a metropolis 
for the aggrandisement of London. 

Robin Afleck, not from any information he had receiyed 
but from a shrewd calculation of probabilities, anticipated 
the arrival of the Whinnyside people on the evening of the 
day just mentioned. He took his measures accordingly. 
Watching an opportunity of meeting Griselda M'Glunch- 
again on the street, he bribed her with a trifling present 
to oblige him in three particulars — ^first, to inform Jean 
Brown, should she come along with Mrs Renshaw, that 
he would be in waiting for her that evening at a certain 
hour in the broad walk of the Meadows ; second, to con- 
trive matters so that Jean would have an excuse for going 
out at the time ; and, lastly, to keep silence to her about 
the ridiculous display she had seen him make along with 
Mr Bacon. 

These matters being arranged, Robin had done all that 
could be done to obtain a meeting with his sweetheart 
that evening, in case of her arrival any time during the 
course of the day. But he was not content with this. 
His impatience to see her urged him to stroll out on the 
great road leading to Edinburgh from the south, by 
which he knew the Whinnyside party must come. The 
road was crowded wHh people on foot, on horseback, and 
in carriages of every kind, all hurrying into the city. 
Robin was almost the only person going towards the 
country, and as he had particular reasons for wishing to 
see all and not be seen himself, he displayed some gene- 
ralship in taking up a favourable position. He placed 
l^mself behind a dry stone dyke, shaded by a plantation 
of stunted trees, which bounded the road where it as- 
cended a considerable acclivity. Here he could, by stoop- 
ing, completely conceal himself from observation, while^ 
through an opening in the loose-built fence, he had a per- 
fect view of all who passed. From this commanding sta- 
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tion, the road was seen a great way southward, wiodiog 
among com fields and pasture land — not of a rich or ro- 
mantic character, but wearing the mellow hues of autumn, 
and glowing under a bright sun. A waving wreath of 
dust, raised by the unwonted traffic going on, indicated 
the course of the road where it was itself unseen, and 
along the whole line to a remote distance. Robin 
strained his eyes in the hope of descrying, among the nu- 
merous approaching vehicles, the " dear-meal-eart" of 
Whinnyside. This sort of vehicle came first into use 
among farmers when they were enriched by the preva- 
lence of the high ''war prices." Hence it derived its 
name. 

For a long time he saw no carriage of any kind fami- 
liar to his eye, but at length, and only when it was pretty 
nigh, he observed a green-coloured open carriage, drawn 
by two fine greys, which he at once recognised as the fa- 
mily coach of Sir John Baldwin. When it came near, he 
saw in it Sir John himself, his lady and daughter, and^ 
strange to say — the redoubtable Mr Simon M'Quirkie t 

The steep ascent of the road at the place where Robin 
was ensconsed, caused the carriage to proceed very slowly, 
so that he had time to observe well both with eyes and 
ears. A brisk conversation was going on between Sir 
John and M'Quirkie, in which the latter seemed as usual 
the chief speaker and in an uncommonly loquacious mood ; 
while Lady Baldwin frowned and Miss Baldwin pouted in 
evident displeasure. 

Robin had hardly time to recover from his surprise 
when another coach came in view. It was also open, and 
there sat the Rev. Mr Calmsough and his wife, with old 
Mr Gideon Montgomery and the lovely Agnes. This was 
a happy-looking group. Mr Calmsough was doing his 
best to render the journey pleasant to his companions ; and 
he was evidently succesrful, for his worthy lady and Miss 
Montgomery seemed delighted, and even old Mr Mont- 
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gomery's habitual sternness of countenance had relaxed 
into a placid smile. 

After a considerable interval, filled up by passengers, in 
whom the vigilant watcher took no interest, he noticed 
the approach of two gentlemen in a gig, the first glance 
9f whom made him stoop out of sight as if he had been 
shot. These were no other than Dr Snapperdudgeon and 
a neighbouring pettifogger who was his local agent in his 
continual litigations. 

Robin allowed this coupla to be fairly out of sight before 
be ventured again to raise his head. In fact the sight of 
their approach to 'Edinburgh raised qualms of fear in his 
mind, and threw a shade over the pleasure he anticipated 
from the other arrival which he waited for impatiently. 
He, however, turned his eyes again to the south, and after 
long watching and many disappointments, when the sun 
bad got near the horizon he perceived a spring cart which 
he felt pretty sure was the " dear-meal-cart'' of Whinny- 
side. There were several circumstances, however, which 
puzzled him. The horse was not familiar to his eye, and 
the driver was not Jean Brown as he expected, but a man 
— a man of large proportions and stately bearing. Could 
he possibly be John Rumplebane ? Then the cart con- 
tained no less than three females. Supposing Mrs Ren- 
shaw to be one and Jean another, who was the third ? 
All conjecture was set at rest when, on a nearer approach, 
Ringan Stimperton of Stiffriggs was discovered to be the 
driver, and Robin recognised, as Mrs Renshaw's female 
companions, his own Jean Brown and the eldest of Mr 
Stimperton*8 sisters. 

This young woman was of the kind of beauties termed 
blondes. Her hair and skin were extremely fair, and she had 
a flush of colour in her face partaking more of the peony 
than the rose. She was an incessant laugher, and good-na- 
tured even to softness. So soft, indeed, was she, that it wag 
common, in speaking of her, to omit the first T in her 
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name, and call her Miss Simperton. Between her and 
Jean Brown, who was the soul of fan, there was, as may 
be supposed, enoagh of merriment going on ; but in this 
Mrs Renshaw took little share. She was intent on keep- 
ing np conversation with the honest farmer, who divided 
his discourse somewhat equally between her and the horse. 
This animal was his own, and had been less habituated to 
obey the whip than his master^s voice, so that he only did 
his best when encouraged by constant coaxing and admo- 
nitory exclamations. 

The homely vehicle was packed as full of boxes, band- 
boxes, trunks, and baskets as if the party it belonged to 
had been emigrating to a distant country and taking with 
them provisions and other necessaries calculated to last a 
twelvemonth ; for Mrs Renshaw had little faith in being 
able to obtain proper articles of any sort in Edinburgh, 
beyond things of trifling bulk which she called ''giggery." 
Besides changes of raiment, including all her most showy 
dresses, she had with her butt<;r, cheese, eggs, fowls, 
honey, flour, and meal, all the produce of her own farm . 
Of the last-named article she had brought a firlot se- 
lected with great care for its superior quality, which she 
had made up her mind to cause Jean Brown to bake into 
cakes to be presented to the Queen along with the jar of 
gooseberry jam alluded to in one of Jean's letters. She 
conscientiously believed that the cakes, as well as the jam, 
would be a treat of no ordinary description to her Ma- 
jesty, and she had put herself to considerable trouble to 
carry her purpose into effect. In order that they might 
be *' short and crumpy" when placed on the royal table, she 
resolved that the cakei should be baked in Edinburgh, 
just before being sent to the palace ; and, to manage this, 
she thought it necessary to bring with her all the baking 
apparatus from Whinnyside, since it was not probable that 
there would be either a '* kneading rower" or a " firing 
girdle" in Edinburgh. Jean Brown had been canning 
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enoagh to encourage all these notions, for she knew that, 
but for them, her chance of getting to Edinburgh was small. 

The sight of this comely nymph, and the sound of her 
cheerful, merry-ringing voice, so electrified her rustic 
lover that he could with difficulty let her pass without dis- 
covering himself. Almost immediately afterwards, he 
sprung over the fence at a bound, and followed the Whin- 
nyside cart into the town, keeping Jean Brown's blue 
ribbons steadily in view, but at such distance as to avoid 
being seen by her or any of the party. 

As he went on, his thoughts reverted from his own to 
Mr Duncanson's affairt de coeur. He could not help won- 
dering how it happened that Miss Montgomery had come 
to Edinburgh without previously apprising Mr Duncan- 
son of her intention ; yet he was sure she had sent him no 
intimation of the kind, otherwise he should either have 
beard of it or discovered it indirectly. He knew too 
that Mr Duncanson, being on leave of absence from Mr 
Bacon's service, had invited the Rev. Mr A. to his lodg- 
ings that very evening, to discuss certain points of Church 
politics on which the latter had not yet made up his mind; 
and this he was not likely to have done, had he expected 
Miss Montgomery's arrival in the city. 

Robin Afleck, though not a sentimentalist, was gener- 
fous and self-denying. He therefore resolved to risk 
missing his own dulcinea that evening, in order to find, 
out where Miss Montgomery and her father had taken up 
their quarters, and to give her lover timely information. 
Accordingly, after entering the town and seeing the. 
Whinnyside party make directly for Mrs M'Glunchagain'a 
lodgings, he went about from one hotel to another, in- 
quiring of the waiters if they had received any visitors 
answering his description of the little party firom Bum- 
crook. In this pursuit he was fruitlessly engaged till 
ong after the hour of his own appointment, but at length 
he was suooessfol. He discovered that the objects of hia 
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search had gone to private lodgings in Pitt Street; and 
when he had ascertained this point, he hastened to com- 
municate the information to Mr Dancanson. 

It is here necessary to explain that Mr Dancanson and 
his reverend fHend, the hero of the experimental dinner, 
had not long been seated together till the latter put some 
searching questions to him concerning his intercourse with 
Dr Crimp. It was evident that the reverend gentleman 
expected to hear of something not very different from 
apostacy, and he kept his eyes keenly fixed on Mr Dun- 
canson as he touched on the subject. Not a symptom of 
embarrassment or reservation, however, could he detect in 
the student's manner, as he replied to his interrogations 
by detailing to him the circumstance in which he had 
got acquainted with Dr Crimp, and what had taken place 
between them. When he had concluded, Mr A., with a 
Toice faltering with disappointment, said — *' So, then, you 
have no intention of going over to the Episcopalians ?** 

"Most certainly not,'* was Mr Duncanson's reply, "how 
could you suppose I had ?** 

** Why, sir, to be plain with you, appearances seemed 
to favour the opinion, and I was not alone in adopting it." 

" Indeed ! I am not conscious of anything in my con- 
duct that can have led you or others to believe me capable 
of taking such a disgraceful step as that of abandoning 
the persuasion in which I was bred." 

" Not disgraceful, IMbr Duncanson ; don't call it disgrace- 
ful. It might be a very painful step, and yet in a sense 
ezcnsable, and even praiseworthy.'' 

It was now Mr Duncanson 's turn to scrutinize. He 
felt amazed at what he heard, and was puzzled to know 
what conclusion he ought to draw from it — "Is it pos- 
sible that Mr A. — ^lately so high-flying in his zeal against 
Erastianism in the Chiirch of Scotland, can be veering to- 
wards Erastian Prelacy, with all its mummeries and mock- 
cHes?" 
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While this question was rising into shape in his mind^ 
he was roused from his momentary reverie by hearing a 
gentle rap at the outer door. He then heard himself in- 
quired for by a female voice, and immediately after, Jean 
Brown was ushered into the room. Jean, though by no 
means a timid girl, had a fair share of feminine modesty ; 
and when she found herself at once in the presence of Mr 
Duncanson and his friend Mr A., she blushed deeply, and 
drew back as if she wished to retire. Mr A., however, 
had no motive to remain longer after having sounded his 
young friend's mind on professional matters and given 
some indications of the unsettled state of his own. He 
therefore rose at once and took his leave, with a look not 
unmingled with suspicion, at the student and his buxom 
visitor. 

After her agitation bad subsided a little, Jean briefly re« 
lated to Mr Duncanson the errand on which she had made 
bold to call on him. She informed him that Miss Mont- 
gomery had contrived to see her that very morning, and 
told her that her father had made up his mind to take her 
with him to Edinburgh, but had formed the resolution so 
suddenly, or concealed it so long, that she had not an op- 
portunity of writing to him on the subject. And further, 
Jean said that Miss Montgomery would be in Edinburgh 
by that time, and would be glad to see him about half- 
past eight, as she would probably have a better opportu- 
nity of meeting him then than afterwards, for her fat her 
and Mr Calmsough intended to go to a private meeting 
on church affairs, which would probably detain them 
several hours. 

This was, indeed, important intelligence to the student, 
and he eagerly inquired where Miss Montgomery was to 
be found. On this point, however, Jean*s information was 
not altogether satisfactory ; for though she knew where 
the Burncrook party intended to take up their quarters, it 
was very doubtful, from the crowded state of the town, if 
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they could be accommodated there, seeing they had made 
no previous arrangements. But at this moment Robin 
Afleck arrived with precise information on the point. On 
hearing him approach, Jean Brown slily put her finger to 
her lip to enjoin secrecy on Mr Duncanson, and withdrew 
into a corner, where she was completely concealed behind 
A press door which stood open. 

Robin came in quite breathless, and in a high state of 
excitement. '*' I ha'e great news to tell you, Maister 
Jimes," he at once exclaimed — " great news, man ; Miss 
Miggumerie is in Embro, as weel as Jean Broun and your 
Auntie.** 

" Well, sit down and let me hear all you know about 
Miss Montgomery's arrival ; but take your time, and don't 
put yourself in such a pucker.*' 

" Don't pit mysel' in sitch a pucker I Is that the way 
ye tak' the news ? Fegs ! if I had kent ye were sae heed- 
less, I wadna ha'e btoken my tryst wi' Jean Broun to get 
you word whaur ye micht see your jo." 

" I shall be sorry if you have broken any appointment 
on my account, but very glad to hear your news." 

** Weel, ye see, Tve been on the look oot the feck o' the 
day for the Whinnyside folk, and I've seen them, ye may 
be shure — 

* I saw my Jean but Jean she sawna me I' 

(Sings.) — * There's no a bonny flower that springs 
By fountain, shaw, or green. 
Nor yet a bonny bird that sings, 
But minds me o' my Jean.' 

Fegs, she's putten me in a singin' mood. She was in the 
f»rt wi' your auntie and Saft Shusie Simperton ; and as 
^hure's ye're leevin', Stiffriggs himsel' was at the horse's 
head." 

** But did you see Miss Montgomery ?" 

" Ou ay. ril come to her belyve. But ye see the first 
^ent folk I saw was Sir John Baldwin aud his wife and 
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^ochter ; and wha do ye think was in the coach wi' them 
but wee Mr M'Quirkie T 

" Well, well, I don't care about that ; but where did 
you see Agnes?* 

" Gi*e us time, Maister Jimes ; gi'e us time. Te loot on 
ye were in nae sic hurry whan I cam' in. It wasna lang after 
Sir John's coach gaed bye tiU I saw Dr Snapperdudgeon 
and M'Cheatrie, the lawyer — twa folk that ha'e ta'en the 
deil's trade oot o' his hands as for as I'm concerned ; for 
it's them, and no him, that Fm feart for — ^he may be an ill 
set thief, and yet no half sae bad as them." 

** Now, Robert, can you not tell me at once where you 
saw Miss Montgomery, and if you know where she is 
lodging?" 

" Then, to be plain wi' ye, Maister Jimes, I saw her 
€omin' intil the toun aboot sax o'clock, wi' her faither and 
Mr and Mrs Calmsough ; and I did mair for you than ye 
seem inclined to g^'e me ony thanks for ; for after I saw 
the Whinnyside cart come in, and though I had planned i^ 
nice bit snug meetin' wi' Jean Broun, I left a' at the braid- 
side, to speer after Miss Miggummerie, and I fand her oot 
at last, but only when the time was past I should ha'e gane 
anither gate." 

" That was, indeed, rery kind of yon, and I hope yoa 
will have no cause to repent it. Now, then, if you please, 
tell me what is the result of your inquiries ?" 

** Since ye maun ken, then. Miss Miggummerie and her 
feither ha'e ta'en up their quarters in ahous in Pitt Street, 
no a Btane castfrae Queen Street. It'salodging-hous wi' 
window-screens as red's a sodger's coat, and a brass knocker 
on the door — so yell find it msalj. And as for the tryst 
I had wi' Jean, though Fm Ttfx'd eneuch I've missed it, 
111 soon get her pleased wi' some kind o* nonsense. The 
breakin' o' this tryst is but the loss o' ae night, and Fse 
warrant well ha'e twa or three yet before she leaves the 
toun. It may tak' you some trouble to get sicht o' Miss 
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Miggnmerie, eren noo when ye ken whaur she's bjding ; 
but I ken I b&n see Jean Broun ony time I like to whussle 
for her on my fingers.** 

** Can ye though, Robin ? Say ye're no sae sure, my 
man T exclaimed Jean, as she jumped from her conceal' 
ment, and made her lover start as if he had seen the ghost 
of Dr Snapperdudgeon. She burst into a fit of loud 
laughter on seeing his surprise and embarrassment. But 
-when he had rallied sufficiently to commence an apology 
on the understanding that she had kept the appointment^ 
•he assumed an air of displeasure, and pretended to be 
deeply offended. While this farce was performing, Mr 
I)un(»insou snatched his hat and left the rustic lovers by 
themselves, to meet his own cher ami. 

Robin commenced his defence with much stammering 
and circumlocution. He did not know well how to speak, 
for he felt his case was ticklish, and saw no way of making 
it better. It was, however, necessary he should say some- 
thing, and he began in the soothing vein. 

** Now, Jean,** said he, " ye needna tak* it amiss that I 
didna keep my word, for ye ken it was oo^. of no want of 
regard for you.** 

" I ken naething o' the kind,** she replied, and here the 
artful little gipsey feigned to cry. " Atweel, Robin,** she 
continued, ** it*s no muckl eye care for me, when ye could 
slight me this way, to rin after ither folk*s business. If 
this is the luve ye promist me, it's no what I expectit it to 
be.** She simulated another burst of wounded pride, and 
put poor Robin almost beside himself with vexation. 

"Can ye no, woman,** he said in a piteous tone, "tak> 
my excuse for ance, and no vex me wi* your greetin* ?** 

** No, Robin, I'll tak' nae sic excuse, but " — she added 

with a smile which she was unable to repress when 

she saw his rueful looks — ** but 111 clear you this time for 

a better reason. Ye maun ken, then, I didna keep the 

tryst mysel*. I had a message frae Miss Miggumerie to 
K 
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Mr Jimes, and I cam* wrt instead o' gann to the Meadows 
to meet wi' you; so we're even gamsters, Robin. Ye 
didna slight me a bit mair than I slightit yoa, for what 
lass that ^thinks ought o' hersel' wad be seen wi' you 
after yeVe been playing the Merry Andrew through the 
toun wi' Mr dirty Bacon ? " 

This sally was delivered with an arch smile, and suc- 
ceeded by a peal of laughter which would have been 
both loud and long, had Robin not had the tact and 
gallantry to smother it in kisses too many to be counted* 
When 'he desisted, it was but to express his admira- 
tion of his sweetheart's versatility and address. — " Ye 're 
a real acker, Jean," said he, ** ye should be on the stage, 
if you werena owre gude for sic a place. It's the like o' 
you should be wi' Mr Bacon when he gangs to see the 
Queen and the great men she's bringin' wi* her. But I 
little thocht that that ill-faur'd jaud,' Griselda M'Glunch- 
again, wad ha'e exposed the caper I had to cut wi' the 
crazy gentleman, after I gied her a pock fu' o' raisins to 
say naething aboot it." 

** And did ye mean to keep me in the dark about the 
cockit hat and the tyet hair and the flunky dress ye*ve 
been makin' a fule o' yoursel* wi' ?" 

** I deny the tyet hair and the flunky dress a' thegither. 
There's no a word o' truth in't. The claes might be worn 
by a Djuke ; and as for the cockit hat, yell be prood to see 
me wi't on, it's sae grand like. Bless your heart, woman I 
it's just as like the Provost's hat as ae egg's like anither. 
But the way I cam to be conneckit wi' Mr Bacon ava was 
this " Here Robin entered into a long-winded expla- 
nation of the circumstances, which need not be recapitu- 
lated ; but he did not succeed in altogether satisfying Jean 
that he had acted right in allowing himself to be drawn 
into such a ridiculous situation. Her irrepressible love 
for fun, however, and her curiosity to see Mr Bacon, 
overruled her prudential scruples, and she contented her- 
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self with demanding that her lover should make such a 
use of his ostensible secretaryship as wonld enable her to 
see the illastrioos bachelor of Auchterbardie and his ex- 
traordinary manner of housekeeping. " And,»' continued 
she, '*ye might do waur than come awa just the noo, and 
let me see whaur he bydes, for I dinna care though it 
should be a bit aboot. The mistress disna expeck me in 
this hour jet, for she has Stiffriggs in tow the nicht, and 
if he comes awa soon itll no be her faut. She's courtin* 
him briskly, but he's unco dreigh to draw. I may no ha'e 
as mnckle time in a hurry, and this droll man's house is the 
first thing I wad like to see in Embro." 

" I wad like to get some meat first, Jean, for ye ken 
luve makes me desperate hungersome; and as I have 
fasted sin' the morning, I find the grund o' my stomach 
at ony rate ; sae if ybu like to wait a wee, we'll ha'e a bite 
o' supper." 

Jean did not require much pressing to consent to this 
proposal. Something comfortable was soon produced, 
and Robin declared that he would go round the world to 
enjoy such a repast again. But whether the homely viands 
were better than common, or only acquired an unwonted 
relish from the presence of Jean Brown, he could not say. 
He held it for certain, however, that no such meal was 
ever eaten before or since by mortal man. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



" Had we nerer loved so kindly, 
Had we never loved so blindly, 
Never met or never parted, 
We had ne^er been broken hearted." 

B0BNS. 



Following the directions given him by Robin Afleck, 
Mr Bnncanson had little difficulty in finding the lodging^ 
of Miss Montgomery. He found her not alone, but in the 
company only of Mrs Calmsough. 

The first meeting of the youthful lovers, after such a 
long and harassing separation, was too tender to be wit- 
nessed by any third person ; and Mrs Calmsough, feeling 
this, considerately withdrew just as the student entered 
the room. Agnes was so agitated that it was with diffi- 
culty she could advance to meet him, and his emotions 
were so violent that he could do no more than falteringly 
pronounce her name, as his own, in a low-breathed tone, 
escaped her lips. 

'* Yon are pale and thin, my Agnes ; I fear you have 
been unwell since I saw you last,** were the first words he 
uttered after in some measure regaining his composure. 

"Yes, James," she replied, "I have been ill but not 
seriously, and I feel quite well again, though thinner 
than I used to be. But you are pale and thin too, James ; 
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rarely yon must have been ailing, and yet I always heard 
you were well." 

** My health has been good enon/^h, Agnes ; I wish I 
were sure that you had been as well ; but T have suffered 
a good deal of anxiety since we parted last, and, I fear, so 
have you." 

A long conversation ensued concerning the events al- 
ready narrated, and th e lovers were sad almost to tears, 
and merry almost to laughter, according as they described 
to each other the painful circumstances which had occur- 
red to blight their happiness, or the amusing characters 
and incidents they had lately been involved with. Robin 
Afleck and Jean Brown were spoken of in terms of warm 
interest and admiration, while their eccentricities were 
canvassed with much gaiety and good humour. Mr 
M'Quirkie, Dr Snapperdudgeon, Ringan Stimperton, the 
Rev. Mr A., Dr Crimp, and Mr Bacon, all passed in re- 
view, and afforded much diversion to the fond pair whom 
fate had recently bronght into contact with so many 
oddities. But, as the evening wore on, smiles became 
fewer and sighs more frequent; for there was a tacit 
understanding on both sides that much of the most serious 
importance yet remained to be discussed. 

Mr Duncanson had come charged with an intention 
which hitherto he had not had firmness to intimate, but 
he gradually mustered resolution to broach the subject, 
though at a cost of feeling which he was unable to conceal. 
He could not command ease enough of mind to adopt cir- 
cuitous expressions, or to slope the way to what he knew 
would be a startling announcement to his sensitive com- 
panion. But, after some spasmodic efforts, in which his 
overpowering feelings shook every fibre in his frame, he at 
length abruptly said — " Agnes, I need not tell you how 
dear you have been and are, and ever will be, to me, for I 
daresay you are well aware of the deep hold you have on 
my affections ; but it has now become my painful duty to 
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say that I fear we are not destined for each other." Here 
he made an involuntary pause, for the violence of his feel- 
ings paralysed his utterance. 

As he spoke, Agnes trembled and became deadly pale. 
Then hiding her face with her hands, while the tears fell 
fast between her slender fingers, she sobbed convulsively, 
and said in a voice almost too low to be heard, ** James, 
do you wish to break off?** 

He tried to find words to declare how far this was from 
his wish, but only managed to articulate " No." After a 
pause, he controlled his emotions sufficiently to enable him 
to proceed with his explanation, and he said, with an ear- 
nestness of tone that betrayed the intensity of his feelings 
— *' No, my own Agnes, it is far from my wish to break 
off. Heaven alone knows how intimately you are bound 
up with my happiness, and how much you are to me the 
charm of life. I have no views apart from you - no hopes 
of enjoyment on earth without you ; but I feel that it is 
due to your happiness and my own honour that I should 
release you from your engagement to me." 

" Oh, James I" said the agitated girl, turning on him a 
look of reproachful tenderness, ** how can you speak so 
harshly? What do you mean by such cruel words ? Why 
should your honour or my happiness demand our separa- 
tion?" 

'* Dearest Agnes ! do not let distrust of my affection for 
a moment afflict you. It is not because I love you too 
little, but too much — if that be possible — that I feel com- 
pelled to renounce the bright hopes I once indulged in, in 
connection with you." 

Again Agnes buried her face in her hands and sobbed 
as if her heart would break. ** Tell me, James," at last 
she said, "how I have deserved this unkindness. You 
may have seen a face you can fancy more (for, as you say, 
I am grown pale and thin now), but you will never meet 
a more devoted heart than mine. I little thought that 
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four months' separation could so far turn your mind from 
me as to make you wish our engagement at an end. 
James I James 1 you could not propose this if you had 
ever felt as much attached to me as I have been to you.** 

" Oh, Agnes ! these are cruel words. I solemnly tell 
you I love yon, and will never cease to love you, above all 
created beings ; and why should you doubt ray word?** ' 

'* James Duncanson, you are the last man living I would 
doubt. Ever since I saw you first, your word has been to 
me as gospel truth, and that, above all else, made me give 
up my whole heart to you with the most perfect confi- 
dence that it was well bestowed. But when you speak of 
releasing me of my engagement, what can I understand 
but that you wish to be released from yours?" 

" Do you remember, Agnes, when you told me you were 
an ambitious girl, and that nobody but a nobleman — not 
a nobleman of the Queen's making, but a nobleman by the 
grace of God — would please you ?** 

" Yes, James, I mind it well ; and, as I thought you 
one of these, I was frank enough to tell you so." 

** Well, then, it is because I would not defraud you of 
the object of your virtuous ambition, that I speak of part- 
ing. I would not be the nobleman of nature's making 
which you took me for, and which I wish to be, but a 
mean-spirited fellow, if I were to insist on holding you to 
an engagement after all the circumstances in which it was 
made are so altered as to make a match between us un- 
equal, and every way disadvantageous to you." 

" What do you allude to, James ?" 

" Why should you ask, Agnes ? Surely the disparity 
which now exists between us is easily seen. Last year, 
when I presumed to seek your favour, and had the happi- 
ness of being successful, we stood on equal ground. I 
was poor and dependent, no doubt, but my prospects were 
flattering. You were then no richer than myself, and 
might reasonably be expected to look no higher than to 
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riiare a hamble lot like mine. Now, all this is changed. 
I am cast adrift on the world penniless and friendless, and 
at a time, too, when I cannot hope by my own exertions 
— and holding the principles which I have conscientiously 
adopted — to attain to anything like comfortable circam- 
stances. On the other hand, the star of your fortune is 
rising. I hear — and, from the bottom of my heart, I re- 
joice at it, Agnes, for your sake, though it but blights my 
own hopes the more — that a rich legacy " 

** Oh, James, can you think me so mean and mercenary 
as to ^" 

** Nay, hear me, Agnes, for I owe it to myself to say that 
in such altered circumstances as we are now placed in-^ 
you an heiress, and I a half-educated, poverty-struck stu- 
dent — I will never be so despicably mean as to take ad- 
vantage of your simplicity, so far as to hold you bound to 
me, notwithstanding the engagement between U3." 

** This is a cruel kind of generosity, James. You are 
the same to me as ever, if you really bear unaltered love 
to me ; so let no wordly consideration come between us. 
1 am yours through good and bad fortune alike, as I fondly 
pledged myself to be ; and never let a word be said about 
circumstances. If I had Jean Brown's cleverness, I would 
scold you well for ever thinking so meanly of me as to 
suppose I could wish to be free of my pledge for any 
change that had happened, or that ever can happen, ex- 
cept in yourself. I admit you have* vindicated the nobility 
of character I gave you credit for, but I must complain 
that you allow none of it to me. But you ought to consi- 
der, that when I set my heart so much on having a husband 
of noble feelings, I might have some share of them myself, 
and not be a fi ckle, heartless creature, to be turned about 
by every wind of fortune.** 

" You are not only noble, Agnes, but divine. You have 
hitherto been the sole object of my love, but now, were it not 
sinful, I would adore you. Still, Agnes, why should I shut 
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my eyes to the obstacles I see so plainly between us ? Your 
father, you admit, is bitterly prejudiced against me for the 
nde I have taken in the Church controTersy, and there is 
little hope that he can ever be reconciled to me. He is 
rendering you unhappy on my account, and the thought 
of this destroys my peace, and midces me feel a guilty 
responsibility for all you are made to suffer. I cannot 
endure the upbraidings of my conscience for being the 
cause of placing you at yariance with your only living 
parent" 

** You have touched on the source of all my distress, and 
I confess my father*s displeasure is hard for me to bear ; 
but it need not cause you any remorse, for I can submit 
to it patiently so long as I know it is undeserved.*' 

While the young lady spoke these words, the sound of 
approaching voices was heard, which she immediately re-> 
cognised as those of Mr Colmsough and her father. Hour 
after hour had passed away so insensibly with the lovers, 
that they had not observed that the time had arrived when 
the two elderly gentlemen might be expected to return. 
Accordingly, when they came, Mr Duncanson was still 
with Miss Montgomery, though he intended to have de- 
parted long before ; and now that he was taken by sur- 
prise, he knew not what to do, and Agnes was greatly 
terrified, for she foresaw the consequences. Mr Montgo- 
mery was detained some time in the adjoining room, for 
Mrs Calmsough had the presence of mind and kind- 
ness so to contrive matters in the hope of preventing a 
storm. 

During this interval, Agnes distinctly heard her father 
ask Mrs Calmsough what was become of her, and, when 
informed that she was in the parlour with a visitor, 
demand who she was engaged with. His impatient man- 
ner of speaking made it plain that his questions could not 
be evaded, and that he would enter immediately, to satisfy 
himself by personal observation. 
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Had the young ladj been possessed of Jean BrownV 
inventiTeness and dexterity, she might perhaps have con- 
trived for her lorer's escape or concealment, some means 
which he might have adopted had he been of Robin 
Afleck's cast of character. But Agnes had no turn for 
artifice, and Mr Duncanson was too high-minded to stoop 
to anything of a clandestine nature. They therefore sat 
still — she trembling, and he not altogether at ease — 
awaiting the entrance of the angry old man. He was in 
a more irascible mood than usual ; for the meeting he was 
just returned from had proved inharmonious and unsatis- 
factory. It had revealed wide differences of opinion 
among those who were generally considered united in 
support of the Church against the innovations of the 
Non-intrusion party. Mr Calmsough and a few more bad 
advised conciliation ; but Br Snapperdudgeon and others 
had contended for the propriety of enforcing the laws its 
they stood, seeing that the Aucbterarder case had been 
decided finally, and with expenses, against the Non-intru- 
sionists ; while Sir John Baldwin, seconded by Mr Mac- 
Quirkie, and with a few other supporters, had spoken 
strongly in favour of a new appeal to Government for the 
modification, not the abolition, of patronage. The meet- 
ing had been all at sixes and sevens, and had broken up in 
confusion, without anything having been resolved on. Old 
Gideon Montgomery's severity of temper inclined him to 
take Dr Snapperdudgeon's view of the subject ; but he 
had got furly bewildered by the diversity of opinions ex- 
pressed, and his irritability was proportionably excited. 
For the first time, he began to contemplate the disruption 
of the Church as a possible event, and all his long-che- 
rished prejudices and prepossessions regarding matters 
ecclesiastical were roused into violence. It was in this 
frame of mind that he learnt that Mr Duncanson was with 
his daughter. In vain did Mr and Mrs Calmsough try to 
dissuade him firom breaking in on the young people. Their 
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attempts only incensed him the more, and threw him into 
a paroxysm of coughing, to which he was very much sub- 
ject. 

As soon as he had recovered a little, he, without any 
ceremony, entered the room where the youthful pair were 
seated. Agnes rose to meet him, and courageously intro- 
duced her lover to him by name. He knew the young 
man well enough before, and noticed him now only with 
a sulky look and a constrained inclination of the head. 
But to his daughter, he said : — " Get you to bed, girl ; I 
have something to say to Mr Duncanson by himself.** 

Agnes did not dare to disobey such a peremptory com- 
mand ; but, before leaving the room, she had the firmness 
to take an affectionate farewell of Mr Duncanson, and to 
say to him, loud enough for her father to hear, " Remem- 
ber, James, if you are not made welcome to call on us as 
often as you find convenient, the fault will not be mine ; 
/ shall always be glad to see you." 

" Get away, I tell you, you silly girl P said her father 
in a tone of great asperity which again threw him into 
one of his fits of coughing. Agnes went away in tears, 
casting 

" A longing, lingering look behind, ** 
and waving a parting adieu to ner lover as she closed the 
door. 

It was some time before Mr Montgomery gathered 
breath to speak; meantime the student stood patiently 
waiting to hear what he had to say. 

** Mr Duncanson," at length said the old man, address- 
ing him sternly, " I think you must have been long ago 
aware that your visits to my daughter were not accept 
able." 

*' I beg your pardon, sir, bat you heard what she just 
now said herself." 

** I don t care what she says, and neither would you, il 
you acted in a proper spirit.** 
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" Ezcnse me, Mr Montgomery ; but allow me to say I 
cannot view this matter in that light. I have been in the 
habit of supposing that as Miss Montgomery is more 
deeply concerned in it than any one else, her own inclina- 
tion was most to be considered." 

"I tell }oa, then, you are very much mistaken. I have 
no objections to humour her to any reasonable extent, but 
I will not surrender my authority over her, as a parent, 
so far as to allow her to throw herself away to gratify any 
foolish romantic notion she may have formed.** 

*' You surely must have formed a very bad opinion of 
me, Mr Montgomery, when you put the case in this man- 
ner ?^ 

" WeU, suppose I have, would it not be most becoming 
in you to act as if you had a good opinion of yourself, ai^d 
avoid coming where you are not welcome ? You know 
you profess to be a Non-intrusionist.** 

** I do, but am unable to see how that should be thought 
a fault." 

*' Oh, of course, it will be no fault in your eyes 111 war- 
rant — a merit, rather, you may possibly suppose. But 
you ought to consider, young man, that I, who have been 
so long an office-bearer in the Established Church and a 
member cf it for a much longer period, cannot look with 
favour on any one who is labouring to undermine the 
Tenerable inst ^ 

** I beg your pardon, Mr Montgomery, but I protest 
most solemnly that I " 

** Don't interrupt me, sir ; I won't be interrupted. You 
have not a word to say for yourself, and Til not hear a 
word. Little wonder is it that I, in my old age, should be 
offended to see boys — striplings — rise up to disturb and 
destroy the peace of the Church which our fathers died 
for. I don't know a worse symptom of a youth than a 
presumptuous disposition to meddle with settled institu- 
tioDB. Who gave you, and the like of you, discernment 
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to see blemishes in the Charch, which hare never been 
seen till now ? Who made you and sach as yon wiser than 
all who have gone before you ? Can you tell me that ? 
Och I hoch ! hoch !" — another fit of conghing concluded 
this indignant tirade. 

When it was over, Mr Dnncanson ventured to take up 
the thread of the debate. " Admitting,** siud he, " that 
my judgment may be immature, and the principles I 
have adopted erroneous, still I have not taken them up 
or urged them in a presumptuous spirit, and they have 
originated not with me or any like me, but with respected 
fathers of the Church." 

" Ay — who are they ?** 

" Why, Dr Chalmers himself for one." 

** A hot-brained declaimer. That man is sufficient to 
nnsettle a world.** 

" And Dr Candlish.** 

" A wind-bag ; a vain pragmatical pedant ; a presump- 
tuous cox-comb.** 

** And Dr Cunningham.** 

** A word-twister, a wrangler, a Church-court brawler, 
a man more in his place among lawyers than among di- 
vines. Just so, the three Cs are the leaders in this 
unnatural conspiracy against the Church's peace. There 
is not another man of any note can be named as belonging 
to the party.** 

*' Sir David Brewster is warmly in favour of our prin- 
ciples.** 

"Sir David Brewster! A crotchety egotist — a mao 
never pleased with anything or anybody. If these be your 
men, I think as little of them as your principles." 

"They enjoy the general respect of their countrymen, 
and may be compared advantageously with any of the 
leaders on the opposite side." 

"I deny it, sir; I deny it. Och I hoch! hoch I I won't 
argue with you, sir. Och I hoch I hoch I You are en- 
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gaged in a bad cauie, and bare not the sense to see it of 
the honest/ to own it. But I hope — och ! hoch ! hoch I 
hoch I — I hope the Church will prove too strong for all 
her enemies, and flourish when the/ are all forgotten. I 
am an old man now, and it is little I can do for her, but I 
will at least make sure that no enem/ of hers shall erer 
obtain a footing in my family. That is what I can do, 
sir, and what I will do. I tell you plainly, sir — och ! 
hoch ! hoch ! — I tell you plainly I would rather see Agnes 
go to her gnre than see her the wife of anybody holding 
the principles you hold. Now, is that not enough?** 
** God forgive you ! Mr Montgomery, for these rash words." 
** Well, well, that's a very good wish, for we all need 
forgiveness; but don't think to shake my purpose, for my 
mind is made up. I have been very civil to you hitherto 
— very civil and forbearing — but, remember, I am not to 
be trifled with. I think, in the present state of the Church 
and of your own prospects, you might have something else 
in your head than silly love-making ; at any rate, there 
are plenty of young women in the world besides my daugh- 
ter, and you need be at no loss to find another, if you must 
have a sweetheart. So, if you please, don*t trouble your- 
self any more about Agnes.** 

These words were spoken with a cutting calmness that 
indicated a settled purpose, and they wounded the student's 
high-toned feelings more than any of the old man's more 
angry expressions. He stood for a moment struggling to 
muster composure to return a suitable reply, but the effort 
was fruitless. He was merely able to stammer out a few 
incoherent words in a husky tone and with tremulous arti- 
culation ; and taking a respectful but almost a silent leave 
of Mr Montgomery, he left the house. When fairly 
abroad in the dark, deserted streets, his heart swelling 
with indignant feeling and wrung with anguish, he men- 
tally pronounced himself the most unfortunate and miser- 
able of all mankind. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 



' * Alas ! mast noblest views, like an old song, 
Be for mere fancy's sport a theme creative, 
A jest, a riddle. Fame through thick and thin songht, 
And Socrates himself but Wisdom's Qnizote ?" 

fi TBON. 



On the day following the events narrated in last chap- 
ter, Mr Duncanson waited on Mr Bacon about the usual 
hour. He found the great man pacing the floor of his 
library with hand on brow, and evidently in a state of 
great perplexity. " Come away, Mr Duncanson," he said 
on seeing the student enter ; " come away ! I have been 
wearying for you to-day ; for I very much need your ad- 
vice and assistance." 

" Respecting what, Mr Bacon ?" 

" Just sit down, sir, and 111 tell you. Oh dear ! I never 
felt so puzzled in my life. No problem in politics, meta- 
physics, or mathematics ever gave me so much trouble as 
an unforeseen practical difficulty in regard to my intro- 
duction to Sir Robert Peel and Lord Aberdeen. I thought 
I had the whole affair cut and dry ; and it cost me no 
little trouble, I can tell you, to get the preliminaries 
arranged so well. But my purpose is like to be frustrated 
in the most provoking and unforeseen manner imaginable. 
What do you think, Mr Duncanson ! my friend the Lord- 
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LieotenanC of ihire tdls me, quite eooIlT, that he ean*! 

aod woD*t iotrodooe me to Muusten noless I first pej mj 
respecU to her ^Iiyestj at the Drawing-Room, and take a 
Udj along with me T 

« What ladj, Mr Bacons 

" Whjy aoj one, I soppose. His lordship does not 
dictate to roe on that point, bat he sa^ it ij absolntelj 
eaiential Uiat 1 should i4>pear befnv her Majesty in petti- 
coat company. Isn*t it monstrous ? I looked at him 
when he made the proposal, thinking it might be a qniz 
on my well-known arerrion to female society ; bat I coald 
discoTcr nothing of the kind. He spoke to me with the 
ntmost gravi^ and firmness, so I concluded there was no 
joke in the matter, and I am not to be deceived by i4>pear- 
ances. One of two things must be the case — either the 
rule is absolute, as he stated it to me, and it is impossible 
I can hare a primte conference with Ministers without 
first attending the Queen's Drawing-Room with a lady — 
or his lordship wishes, for some deep purpose of hb own, 
to prcTcnt me from adyising the advisers of the Crown. 
The latter supposition I think most probable, for it may 
be a yery inconrenient thing for him, and other party-men 
like him, to let me hare an opportunity of opening the 
eyes of the Premier to a broad and philosophic course of 
policy. Indeed I should not wonder if it turns out that 
he has been instigated by some of the great party-leaders 
to throw obstacles in my way ; for you will obsenre, sir, I 
apprized him of my wishes and intentions on I^iday, and 
it wa9 only yesterday that he told me what I hare men- 
tioned. So there was plenty of time for consultation 
between him and his party-friends, and the result has 
probably been a determination to stop me at all hazards. 
Why, it is very probable that the leading Presbyterians 
haye taken fright, and are at the bottom of a plot to cir- 
cumvent me. If that is the case, I hope, Bfr Duncanson, 
yoa have no hand in it.** 
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** You may feel quite at ease on that score." 
** Well, well, I daresay you are incapable of such treach- 
ery. But there may be a Presbyterian plot against me for 
all that ; or a cabal of Scotch bankers, who are another 
class who must be shaking in their shoes, if they are aware 
of my views on the currency. But at any rate, the suspi- 
cious thing in the whole aiFair is this — while my friend 
the Lord-Lieutenant makes it a sine qud non that I should 
play the fool by going to court in female company, I know 
that he is to introduce the Magistrates and Town Coun- 
cillors of several northern burghs without a lady among 
them. But guess how he gets off. Why, there is, he 
says, a distinction, involving a point of etiquette, between 
official and non-official persons. Any petty little civic 
dignitary has, in virtue of his office, the privilege of being 
introduced at Court as an individual personage, and with- 
out any supplementary accessory of the other sex ; but no 
private gentleman (whatever may be his intellectual rank) 
IS considered presentable without a lady along with him. 
I don*t care much about appearing at the Drawing-Room 
at all, though I certainly think it might be as well that 
her Majesty should have an opportunity of seeing me when 
she is in the country at any rate, for she will probably, by 
and bye, hear a good deal concerning me ; but as I said 
before, I can only, it seems, obtain a conference with 
Ministers, after being duly presented to the Sovereign. 
Now, Mr Duncanson, what am I to do ?** 

" Why, sir, you must just consult your own feelings." 
** Ay, yes, to be sure, but then I have different feelings 
pulling opposite ways. I have on the one hand a strong 
sense of duty urging me to see Sir Robert Peel without 
delay, and put him on right measures ; while on the other 
hand I have the greatest reluctance to let myself down to a 
common-place level by going dawdling to Court in female 
company. Yet I daresay the sense of duty would prevail 

with me so far as to make me submit to a little humilia- 

L 
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tioD if I only knew any lady I coald make use of for the 
occasion. But the fact is, I have got myself so completely 
shaken free of female society, that I don't know an indivi-^ 
dual of the sex I could apply to. Do you know any one 
whom you could recommend to me, Mr Duncanson ?" 

'* Really, sir, I do not. This is a matter in which, I 
fear, I cannot be of the least service to you." 

" I was aft'iud of that, sir — I was afraid of that. You 
are a very good scholar, Mr Duncanson, but not a practi- 
cal man. If you will be so good as send your friend Mr 
Afleck to me, I think he will be able to render me some 
assistance in this business." 

Mr Duncanson was glad to get off so easily ; but in 
communicating the message to his Mend Robin, he took 
care to caution him against doing anything that would 
tend to encourage Mr Bacon to render himself ridiculous, 
Robin made no rash promises, for he had a purpose of his 
own to drive — namely, the gratification of Jean Brown's 
curiosity — and he thought he had now the means in his 
power. Mr Bacon at once entered into business with him 
on his arrival at his house, and Robin readily undertook 
to act as his black foot in the emergency. 

" But do you know of any lady, Mr Afieck — any respec- 
table and good-looking lady who would be likely to take it 
as a compliment were I to ask her to accompany me to the 
Queen's Drawing-Room, and who would not attempt to 
make herself troublesome to me afterwards ?** 

" I canna say I can name ony ane just the noo ; but, if 
yell gi*e me till the morn, I'll see what can be dune." 

** Very well, sir, I shall expect you impatiently to-mor- 
row forenoon." 

Away went Robin, straight as an arrow, to Jean Brown. 
Jean laughed exuberantly on hearing Robin's statement of 
the case, but did not know well what to make of it. At 
length she said — " Ye dinna expect me to gang to the 
Palace wi' the daft gentleman, div ye, Robin ?" 
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" No jnst exackly, Jean ; for though ye were willing, Fm 
no share if ye wad do for the job. Mr Bacon wants a leddy 
— a real leddy-looking body, at least — and ye ken, Jean, 
ye*re no muckle mair o* a leddy than Fm o* a gentleman." 

'' Am I no, Robin ? Ye're mistaken for ance, my lad. 
But it's nae difference, for I wadna gang a fit in sic com - 
pany, only I wad gi'e something to see Mr Bacon, and 
ye maun try and mak' an errand for me to him oot o* this 
new notion o' his.** 

" Weel, aweel, 1*11 see. But do ye no think Shusie 
Simperton wad be glad o* the ploy ? Ye ken she tell'd 
me she was just oot o* the body to see the Queen — and 
she wad get a fine sicht o* her at the teyee.** 

*' At the leree, Robin, ye mean.** 

** Weel aweel, it*s a* the same what they ca*t ; but it's 
the handling I mean, whaur the Queen has to sit and get 
hersel* glowered at like an image in the wax-wark. Do 
ye no think saft Shusie wad be glad to gang and see her, 
eren wi* a daft man ?** 

** Deed Fm no shure but she wad. At ony rate I can 
speer, so just wait ye a wee till I come back." 

Off went Jean, and was not long till she returned with 
Miss Stimperton*s consent to receive a visit from Mr 
Bacon, if he should please to call and explain his wishes. 
This was considered to be the most dignified mode of pro- 
cedure for all parties concerned. It had even received 
the sanction of Mrs Renshaw, who had caught the in- 
fection of curiosity regarding the eccentric bachelor of 
Auchterbardie from Jean Brown, and Jean was delighted 
with the prospect of his visit. So much for th«r proceed- 
ings of Tuesday. ^«. 

On Wednesday all the city was on tiptoe, in expecta- 
tion of the Queen*s arrival, but a far greater event took 
place, though it was known but to few. On that day the 
illustrious Mr Bacon made his first attempt at talking soft 
nonsense to a woman, and the woman was '' saft Shusie 
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Simperton." He iFvas dressed io a style intended to be 
fine, but which can only be described in the words of Jean 
Brown as " dreadfully funny." He came alone to Mrs 
M'Glunchagam*s lodging-honse, and on handing in his 
card was shown into a room where Mrs Renshaw and Miss 
Stimperton were seated. Jean Brown, with the freedom 
she was accastomed to at Whinnyside, soon made her 
appearance, though she had been engaged in baking the 
cakes intended for the Queen. 

Other men court women to pass their whole lires with 
them ; but Mr Bacon, though only courting for a few 
hours of Miss Stimperton's society, expended more elo- 
quence than most wooers can command or care to use. 
He proceeded on the assumption that women are weak 
and Tain, and can only be influenced by the grossest 
flattery. This commodity he dealt out to Miss Stimper- 
ton without stint or measure, and for once he had his own 
luck, for he could not have carried his butter to a better 
market. His expressions were so hyperbolical and extra- 
vagant, and his appearance and manner so bizarre, that Jean 
Brown screamed and laughed, eren in his presence, as if 
she would have gone into hysterics ; while her mistress 
was more astonished than tickled, and expressed her antaze- 
ment in an undertone by saying, " M'Quirkie*s gab was 
naething to this." 

Miss Stimperton, however, took all Mr Bacon's compli- 
ments in dead earnest, as the warm declaration of lore at 
first sight. Even when Mr Bacon told her that it was 
like getting a peep into Paradise to obtain a look of her 
unequalled beauty, and that she was the flower of all her 
sex, she did not think the dose too strong, but hung her 
head in charming bashfulness and confusion. At length 
Mr Bacon popped the question — Would she please to be 
his companion for one day — only a part of a day — and 
dazzle all eyes at the Queen's levee ? Miss Stimperton 
seemed inclined to breathe a frank consent, like a loved one 
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wooed and won, consenting to enter the silken bands of 
wedlock ; but she had a little caution in her oompositioD, 
which prompted her to return a conditional answer. She 
said she oould not saj, unless she knew first the kind of 
ewemony she would have to go through, for she was not 
sore of being able to conduct herself properly. 

** True, very true," said Mr Bacon ; *' and I can easily 
make the whole affair plain to you. I could show you 
just now the kind of forms it will be necessary to observe 
in the royal presence ; but it would, perhaps, be more 
satisfactory to go through a regular rehearsal in a larger 
room than this — such as my own drawing-room — and if 
you will be so kind as come over in the afternoon with 
your friends, you wHl see every thing done in the proper 
style." 

This proposal was readily agreed to, and Mr Bacon set 
off in great glee at the success of his diplomacy. Ar- 
rived at home, he commenced immediately to prepare his 
drawing-room for the mock ceremony. He converted an 
old-fashioned, high-backed chair into a throne by raising 
it on the top of a large chest, placing his bed-steps be- 
fore it, and covering the ivhole with a suit of red moreen 
bed curtains gaudily fringed with yellow worsted, but not 
a little the worse for wear, and spotted pretty liberally 
with ink and greasy stains. On the whole, however, he 
considered he had succeeded in making a very tolerable 
throne, bating the canopy, which consisted only of the 
immense portfolio which liobin Afleck was to carry with 
him to the interview with Sir Robert Peel. Thia article 
was suspended by the four corners from the ceiling, and 
a lap of the red moreen drapery was brought over it. It 
looked well enough when at rest, but had an awkward 
trick of swinging from side to side, which consorted ill 
with the dignity of royal state. The floor between tb» 
throne and the door was covered with a faded, rich, old, 
Turkey carpet ; but all the rest of it was bare and litt«ned 
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over with odd Tolames and stray papers which neither Mr 
Bacon nor his boy tbonght it necessary to remove. Neither 
did they disturb any of the manifold miscellaneous and 
heterogeneous articles which cumbered every nook of the 
fipartment. Among these were a galvanic battery and an, 
electrical machine, sadly out of repair ; a small printing 
press, on which the ink lay so thick that it had become 
the last resting-place of many a poor fly ; and a turning 
lathe, which the spiders had taken possession of, though 
the last shavings that had been made with it still lay ankle 
deep around. 

After Mr Bacon had completed his state arrangements 
imd arrayed himself in his court dress, he awaited with 
considerable impatience and anxiety the arrival of the 
other performers in the approaching farce. The step he 
vvas venturing on, in admitting women into his domicile, 
was a departure from his old-established habits, and & 
violation of deeply-rooted prejudices. But what could he 
do ? The hand of necessity was upon him, and he saw 
nothing for it but submission, for his sense of "duty to 
the country** amounted to a motive as stern as fate. He 
therefore submitted with the best grace he could. 

The first to arrive was Robin Afleck, who had been ap- 
prised of the intended rehearsal and summoned to take 
part in it. Robin entered into the project con amore, and 
anticipated infinite amusement both to himself and Jean 
Brown. He was immediately desired to put on his fancy 
suit, which he did with some reluctance, for fear of Jean's 
ridicule, but also half-willingly, in the hope of exciting 
her admiration. 

At length a movement took place among the bell wires ; 
but as the door bell, like all the other bells in the house, had 
broken off connection with these troublesome relations, 
and got comfortably muffed up among cob-webs, he re- 
fused to say a word on the subject. A knocking at the 
4oor succeeded^ and Neddie^ after a prolonged struggle to 
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get into his yellow breeches, answered the call, and ad- 
mitted Miss Stimperton and Jean Brown. Mrs Renshaw 
had declined to come, as she had contrired to fasten an 
appointment for that day on honest Stiffriggs, and was 
glad of the opportunity of meeting him in his^ sister's ab- 
sence Mr Bacon, trailing his ermined robe behind him» 
met them in the lobby, and with great gallantry led them 
into the Throne-room. Robin was in an adjoining apart- 
ment, and had not quite completed his toilette ; but he 
entered soon after with an expression of countenance in 
which it was impossible to say whether pride, fun, or 
shame predominated, for they were all present, and con- 
tending for the mastery. 

Jean Brown's power of face, which had just before been 
hard enough tasked, now fairly gave way ; and her risi- 
bility exploded in a burst of laughter which lasted long, 
and was renewed every time she Tentured to turn her 
eyes to him. '' Oh, Robin I" she said, when she was able 
to articulate a word, ** put aff that hat, or yell be the 
death o* me.* 

** Fegs, I should haVt aff at ony rate, for it's no right 
for me to keep it on here. But ye needna guffaw at it in 
that way, Jean ; for the hat's a decent hat — it's exackly the 
same as the Prorost's and the Lord High Commissioner's." 

'* Silence !" said Mr Bacon, in a solemn and somewhat 
serere tone, ** Silence ! we must proceed now with the 
ceremony, and it must be gone through with great de- 
corum, or not at all." 

He proposed that Jean should personate the Queen, in 
the chair of state, that Robin should officiate as Master of 
the Ceremonies, and that he and Miss Stimperton should 
enact the parties presented to her Miyesty. 

This proposal was warmly seconded by Robin Afleck, 
in as far as concerned Jean Brown's part in the perfor- 
mance. ** But mind, Jean," he said to her, <<nane o' yonP 
lauchin'. Ye maun gloom like the mischief^ or yell no 
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be hawf a queen * Turning to Mr Bacon, he said — "As 
for me being Maister o* the Ceremonies, I dinntf see boo 
that can answer, for I ken neither buff nor st^e aboot what 
should be dune." 

** Well, well, just pay attention and I'll show you.* 
Here Mr Bacon condescended on a number of partiou- 
lars to be attended to, and concluded his instructions by 
impressing strongly on Robin the necessity of pronouncing 
audibly and correctly the names and titles oi the parties 
presented, as they ^proached the throne. This was in 
fact the ceremony of ^resentatiMi, and its importance could 
not be overrated. Jean was informed that, as the Queen, 
she was to acknowledge ordinary persons — such as pro- 
vosts, bailies, town councillors, justices of the peace, and 
private gentlemen of no eminence in rank or reputation — 
by a gentle inclination of the head ; but she was to extend 
her hand to let it be kissed by people of quality, and per- 
sona of great consequence, either from station or talents. 
*' As for myself," said Mr Bacon,^ " I don't value the pri- 
vilege ; but I can't see how it can properly be withheld 
from me. So when Mr Afleck presents me, you must mind 
to extend your hand, and you may even smile on me-^yes 
I think you may — in a very gracious manner." Lastly 
came directions to INIiss Stimperton how to behave. "In- 
experienced as you are in the forms of courts, allow me, 
most lovely and amiable lady, to say that the chief thing 
you have to attend to is to approach the royal presence 
with every appearance of respect you can assume ; curtsey 
deeply when your name is pronounced, and retire with 
your face towards the throne, walking backward all the 
way to the door." 

These preliminaries being settled, Jean Brown was duly 
called to the chair, and mounting the steps, she seated 
herself with the air of an empress, dashed only by an oc* 
casional smirk, indicating a stroug unqueen-like inclina- 
tion to laugh. 
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Robin stood for a few moments wrapt in mute admira- 
tion. He was not insensible of the absarditj of the scene, 
and was as mach disposed as Jean Brown herself to hare 
a hearty laugh at it ; but its mock pageantry was almost 
as good to him as if it had been real^ and he was partica- 
larly delighted to see his sweetheart seated even on a 
mimic throne. His admiration of the pageant was like 
the idolatry of the savage tribes who can worship an idol 
fashioned by their own hands. Robin contrived to forget 
the old chair, the chest, and the dirty red curtains, and to 
see in them, for the moment, a magnificent throne, since 
Jean Brown was seated there and seemed to him exactly 
what a queen should be. 

Mr Bacon and Miss Stimperton then left the room by 
one door, in order to enter formally by another, and in 
their momentary absence, Jean had only time to whisper^ 
in the very languishment of over-excited mirthfulness, " Oh 
Robin !" Robin responded, almost with equal brevity, 
" Fegs, Jean, this is high fun," when the extraordinary 
pair of courtiers entered, and, with measured pace, ap- 
proached the throne. When they had reached the steps, 
Robin, in his capacity of Master of the Ceremonies, said, 
" Please your Majesty, Miss Stimperton of Stiffriggs and 
Mr Horace Winkie Bacon Esq. of Auchterbardie." Jean 
Brown was about to hold out her hand to be kissed, as 
she had been instructed, when Mr Bacon interrupted the 
proceedings by exclaiming, " Mr Afleck, this will never 
do. My name is not Winkie, but Wynkin Bacon, as you 
ought to know ; and it's very absurd of you to give both 
the honorary appellations of Mr and Esq. Only one of 
them — Esq. in my case — ^is proper.** 

" Surely, Sir, baith*s best ; and as for Wynkin and 
Winkie, they're just sax and half-a-dozen : I canua see 
the diflference.** 

'* Well, but there is a difference, and you mnst observe 
it, or we can't proceed. And recollect that to say both 
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Mr and Esq. is quite improper. Take notice of these cor« 
rections, and we shall try it again." 

Away, again, then went the lady and gentleman, and 
immediately returned as before. Robin managed this 
time to get through his part without any blander, and tha 
illustrious bachelor of Auchterbardie having kjssed the 
royal hand, began, with his partner, to walk backwards 
towards the door. This retrogade morement was not, how- 
ever, so easily executed as he imagined. Miss Stimperton 
managed her paces very dexterously, by taking the precau- 
tion to hold up the flounces of her gown ; but Mr Bacon 
forgot the length of his flowing robe, and its ermined hem 
getting beneath his heels, brought him down all in a het^ 
on the Turkey carpet. At the sight of this disaster, the 
mimic Queen and Master of the Ceremonies fell into each 
other^s arms in a fit — of laughing. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



" Awa, ye selfish warly race, 

Wha think that havins, sense, an' grace, 
Ev'n love an' friendship shoald give place 

To catch the plack I 
I dinna like to see your face, 

Nor hear your crack." 

BUBNS. 



How Mr Bacon gathered himself up after his fall ; how 
Miss Stimperton ponred the balm of sympathy into his 
wounded pride ; how he smiled on her as he never smiled 
on woman before,'' and frowned on Jean Brown and Robin 
Afleck for their merriment nt his expense, need not be 
circumstantially related. Neither is it necessary to de- 
scribe how he became mollified, or by what means Jean 
Brown managed to obtain access to every corner of his 
house, and to gratify her love of fun by prying into every 
oddity of his domestic economy. Suffice it to say, all this 
took place ; and, before the shades of evening fell, Mr 
Bacon was left ** alone in his glory." 

The proceedings of Stiffriggs and Mrs Renshawnow re- 
quire some attention. Instead of attending Mr Bacon's 
drawing-room rehearsal, the Mistress of Whinnyside was 
engaged in playing a Bold Stroke for a Husband. Ringan 
Stimperton met her, according to a previous appointment, 
to assist her in transacting certain business aflfairs, which^ 
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as she herself alleged, she coald not well manage withoot 
the help of "some man body." Stiffriggs did not possess 
or pretend to maeh knowledge of business ; bat he was 
disposed to be obliging, and readily agreed to aid his fat 
and fair neighbour in the matters in which she solicited 
his assistance. 

He found her dressed very showily, and ready to go 
with him ; but she desired him to be seated for a minute, 
as she had something to explain. She then, with an air 
of mystery, closed the door, and took from her pocket a 
small parcel put up with great care in a silk handkerchief. 
** This is a pickle siller," she said, speaking low as if 
afraid of being overheard, while she produced a bunch of 
bank notes — " This is a pickle siller I ha'e scrapit the- 
gither and want put in a safe place. Ye'll find that 
it comes to the feck o' five hundred pound. Three hun- 
dred and fifty o't was lent to auld Gideon Miggumerie on 
his house, so it was nae wonder I was against Jimes Dun- 
canson taking the dochter, for ye see the family were as 
puir as skim milk at Martinmas : but they've gotten abune 
the broo at last, and paid aff my bond, plack and baw- 
bee ; so Jimes has nae chance there now at ony rate. 
Will ye just be sae gude as see if there be three hunder 
and fifty there in big notes, and hoo muckle mair there is 
in wee anes?" 

" Ay, ay, neighbour ! ye*re weel-gathered 1 think. Let 
me see — here ye ha e three notes o* a hunder each, and 
five o' ten pound the piece. Exactly : that's just three 
hunder and fifty. Then ye ha'e — let me see — ay ; ye ha*e 
twenty fives, and three bunches o' single notes, wi* ten, I 
reckon, in every bunch I" 

" Just that. Then I have a pickle guineas here in this 
purse, or sovereigns as they ca* them noo. Do ye think 
they'll gang ?" 
« Gang ! ay. At least they ay gang fast eneuch awa'firae 

me." 
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*' Wee], then, I should ha'e within a pound or tvra o' five 
hunder there a* thegither, and I want to see what je think 
I shoald do wi't ? Ye ken I'm just a lone woman, and canna 
be expeckit to ken hoo to do for the best in sic matters.** 

''Trowth, it's my opinion ye ken far better than me, for 
yeVe managed to niak' a hantle mair siller than I could 
erer fairly ca' my ain." 

** Toots, man ! that's no a' I have, nor the hawf o't. 
There I have four hunner pounds in the laird's hand, and 
the stocking o' the mailin is worth maist as muckle maur. 
But mind, ye maunna tell ony body o' this, for I wadnafor 
the worl' ha'e folk talking aboot it. It wadna be lang o' 
being haurled through my fingers if it were kent I had it ; 
so it's best to keep a calm sough and ca' canny. I just 
want to hear how ye think this odd pickle could be turned 
to the best advantage." 

" Weel, 111 tell you, Mrs Renshaw, what I think ye 
should do wi' some o't." 

** Let me hear then, and I'm sure I'll be obleege^^ to ye.** 

" I think ye migl\t do waur than lend your nevo ai 
muckle as wad bring him decently through the college." 

" Deed, Mr Stimperton, I'm no sae daft Whaur wad 
the profit be o' that, I wonder? I trow, (he principal and 
interest wad come back to me wi' the blin' carrier. Set 
my nevo up wi' my hard-won siller, truly, after he% been 
sae ungratefu' for what I have spent on him already ! Na, 
na, I may need a' my gear mysel', Mr Stimperton ; at least 
if I gi'e't awa I'll gie't to somebody better deserving o*t 
than Jimes Duncanson. He ran awa wi' the harrows 
aboot this Non-intrusion nonsense, and never speert my 
leave, though I was his only Auntie, and had done every- 
thing for him. As little did he speer my leave whan he 
drew up wi' Agnes Miggumerie ; and this was the mair 
provoking when her faither was sae deep in debt to me. 
I would be as fooMsh as himsel', I think, if I sent ony 
mair o' my siller that gate. And as for his comin' through 
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the college, what wad it signify though he was through 
the mom, when he has spoilt his best chance o' being a 
parish minister and may need to leave the Kirk o' Scot- 
land a' thegither ?" 

** If he does leave the Kirk it will be to his honour* 
and for conscience sake ; and he may be a usef u' minister, 
and a bright and shining licht after a'.** 

** I wadna gie a snuff for ony minister but a parish mi- 
nister. A pu'pit withoot a parish is nae better than caff 
without the corn, or a saddle without a horse. It's just a 
mock and a blafiim.'' 

'* It grieves me to hear you speak in this way, neigh- 
bour," said Stiffiiggs ; *'your wisdom is of the earth, earthy ; 
and your sUler is but trash, since ye canna see hoo to 
mak' a right use o't." Saying this he pitched the notes 
which he had just tied up again on the table ; but they re. 
bounded and fell on the floor. He then gave the precious 
parcel a kick which sent it to the other side of the room, 
repeating at the same time, half jocularly and half in 
earnest, * trash T ** 

« For gude's sake, Mr Stimperton, tak* care o' the notes, 
or they'll be in the fire I" exclaimed the lady, in a dreadful 
panic. She snatched them up immediately, and after tying 
them again in the silk handkerchief, replaced the parcel in 
her pocket, saying in rather a st^ky and disappointed man- 
ner — *' So ye're no gaun to advise me what to do wi* the 
siller?'' 

** I've gi'en ye my advice already, ye ken." 

'' Toots, man ! the advice I want to get is aboot what 
bank would be the safest and gi'e the maist interest. Can 
ye no tell me that ?* 

" Yes, the Bank o' Christian Duty. That's whaur your 
siller would be safest, and bring you the best interest." 

'* I never heard o' sic a bank. I was thinking o' tryin* 
the British Linen Company. But there's anither business 
I maun see after first." 
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" Ay, what is't ?* 

" It*B an accoont that's awn me for meal and cheese, by 
a worthless bagibon in the toun here. IVe sent and writ- 
ten to him often aboot it, but canna get the siller oot o* 
his fingers. Te see hoo a single woman's imposed on, Mr 
Stimperton. He wadna trifle wi' the like o' you, Tm 
thinkin', the way he trifles wi' me; so ye maun come 
alang wi' me, and see if ye can fricht him." 

" Trowth, mistress, if a body may judge by the siller 
ye've made in Whinnyside, yeVe t^ hantle better at 
managing mone} matters than me, for yeVe grown rich 
while I havena been gaun oot the bit. Hoosomever, 111 
gang wi' ye, and see what can be dune wi' this scooneral 
customer o' yours." 

The " scooneral customer" was a Mr M'Cheatrie, ail 
extensive yictualler and spirit dealer, and brother to the 
lawyer of the same name already mentioned. The mis- 
tress of Whinnyside and honest Stiflriggs found him busUy 
employed in his shop, and were welcomed with as much 
apparent cordiality as if they had come to pay rather than 
demand money. He at once assumed that they would be 
disposed to " taste a dram," and, after showing them into 
his best apartment, asked politely what they would hare 
to drink. " Just ony thing ye like," said Mrs Renshaw ; 
and Stiffriggs scratched his head, uncertain what choice to 
make ; but M'Cheatrie cut the matter short, by saying, 
'* I reckon it maun be brandy ; there's naething else can 
be set before a leddy." 

Acting on his own suggestion, he disappeared and re- 
turned immediately with a half-pint (English) measure 
full of what he called the real cogniac. Without waiting 
for any invitation heplacedhmself at the table, and pushed 
the liquor briskly round. This promised well for a prompt 
settlement of Mrs Renshaw's account, so she introduced 
the subject without loss of time. 

** There's the bit sum o' thirty pound, Mr M'Cheatrie 
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that stands atween us,** she said, " for the meal and cheese 
ye got o' mine. I honp yeVe ready to settle it noo, when 
IVe come for't mysel*.** 

** Settle't I ay, to be sure. But ye maunna speak o' ony 
thing like thirty pound, mistress, or well east oot. It wad 
ha'e been settle*t lang syne, if it had been a reasonable 
aecoont." 

'* And what ails the accoont, Mr M'Cheatrie ?^ 

" It's just aboot a third owre muckle ; that's what ails't. 
The meal ye sent me wasna according to sample— seedy, 
auld-tasted dirt I — it has dune my run mair ill than it was 
a' worth — and the cheese was short o' weight, by sax or 
aught stane at least. So I maun ha'e a heavy deduction, 
forbye the regular discoont, or ye'll get nae settlement 
frae me," ■ 

'' Did ever ony body hear the like o' that 1 It's far frae 
being decent o' ye, Air M'Cheatrie, to come wi' sic back- 
spangs on a single woman like me. Te try to tak' the 
advantage o' me, because I hae nae man body to manage 
my affairs ; but BIr Stimperton, here, will surely no see 
me wranged." 

'' I neither cnre for Mr This nor Mr That. I'll pay 
what's just and right, and no a farding mail'," said Mac- 
Obeatrie. 

<' Hoots toots I" said Stiffriggs; ** it'll be easy to see if 
the meal wasna according to sample, and if the cheese 
didna stand the weight. The lad that carted them in can 
easily be gotten, and he'll mind a' aboot it. It wad be 
fiobin Afleck, nae doot." 

''Exactly, that's the vera man," exclaimed Mr Mac- 
Cheatrio with well-feigned eagerness. " I want to see 
him aboot anither business as weel as this. It's something 
that Dr Snapperdudgeon and my brither hare been in- 
quiring after him for, and they hear that he's aboot the 
tonn. D'ye ken whanr he's to be fond ?" 
<* Ay, yes, whiles ; no just the noo though," said Stiff- 
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rlggs, hitching uneasily on his chair, and betraying consi- 
derable confusion. Turning to Mrs Benshaw, he whis- 
pered into her ear ; and after an earnest consultation with 
her, which was conducted in tones intended not to be 
audible across the table, the lady consented to split the 
difference with Mr M*Cheatrie, in order that the account 
might be settled without further trouble ; and this ar- 
rangement the " Scooneral Customer*' agreed to with much 
affectation of reluctance. 

His eye twinkled with self-gratulation when he thus 
got about five pounds written off the thirty pound ac- 
count ; but he was not yet entirely satisfied. Fire-sixths 
of the sum due he considered much too great a proportion 
to pay in good sterling money, so he put his ingenuity 
again on the stretch to cut it down another slice. " I 
maun ha'e the regular discoont,** he said, with matchless 
effrontery ; " I maun ha'e the regular discoont at least, 
since ye are still charging me mair than ye ha*e ony right 
to." 

This deduction being also allowed, the account was re- 
duced to little more than twenty pounds. Mr M'Cheatrie 
was now brought fairly to the point of paying, but it was 
not his design to disburse in such a hurry. " I suppose 
mistress," said he, ''ye*ll ha'e nae objections to tak* a bit 
bill for the siller, for I'm clean run oot o' ready cash ?" 

" Deed Fm no shure ! I'm no acquaint wi' bills, and I 
wad far rather ha'e the siller doon on the nail. What say 
ye, Mr Stimperton ?" 

" I'm o' the same mind. I ha'e nae brew o* bills, and 
for my ain part, I want to ha'e naething ado wi' them," 
answered Stiffiriggs. 

" Do ye mean to throw a slur on my credit 7" shouted 
Mr M'Cheatrie. 

" Hoot no, man. Nae slur ava ; but I wad just advise 

Mrs Renshaw here to prefer the ready siller to ony man's 

bill, let him be wha he may." 

M 
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" Aj,H>at in the present ease, the ready siller is no jnst 
ready. It*8 no to be thocht a man in business like me 
is aye to ha'e his pouch fou o* cash to meet every chance 
demand that may be made on him. No, no ; there's nae- 
body acquainted wi' business wad expect that. And the 
truth is. if ve dinna like to tak' the kind o' settlement I'm 
prepared to gi'e, the accoont maun just stand owre a while 
yet, for it's no every day Vm in the way o' paying cash." 

Another consultation now took place in whispers be- 
tween Mrs Renshaw and Stiffriggs, the result of which 
was a resolution to take Mr M'Cheatrie's bill on condition 
that it should be at a short date. 

** Na, na," said this worthy, " I grant nae bills at less 
than four or six months' date. It wad damage my credit 
if I were to gi'e onybody a short bill, so I mak' it a point 
ne er to do ought o' the kind. But if ye're fear't ye may 
no get a lang bill discoonted in the banks, I'll put ye on a 
way o' gettin' cash for't easily. I ken a man that keeps 
some spare money by him for the vera purpose o' favourin* 
folk in a private way." 

On the strength of this statement it was ultimately 
agreed that the settlement should be by a bill at six 
months, and a stamp being procured, Mr M'Cheatrie drew 
the bill at once. All this being concluded in due form, 
Mrs Renshaw desired to be informed where the private 
banker was to be found who would cash the bill, for she 
was impatient to see it converted into current money. 

" As for that matter," said M'Cheatrie, " if it was to be 
a great convenience to ye, I daresay I could get him to 
come here within half an hour o' this, so ye may just sit 
still and mak' yoursel's comfortable. But the stoup is 
toom, I think." 

It was not surprising that this should be the case, or 
that M'Cheatrie should be the first to discover it, for he 
had appropriated the greater portion of the liquor to him- 
self, by way of proving his sincerity in praising it. A nod 
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Arom Stiffriggs was easily interpreted into an^rder for 
another sapply of the same, and the honest dealer in re- 
turning with it (for he generally acted as his own waiter) 
opened his heart so far as to simplify still more the busi- 
ness of getting his bill discounted. 

'Tyejust been thinkin',** said he, " thatitll no be neces- 
sary for me to troable the gentleman I spoke o' to ye 
aboot the bill ; for though I ha'e, in a sense, nae money 
o* my ain ih the honse, I ha'e a sma' sum o' his that'll just 
be aboot eneuch for your purpose. Te see he often leaves 
twa three notes wi' me to discoont an odd bit o* paper 
when he's no in the way himsel*. But, as the siller's no 
my ain, I ha'e to be desperate cautious in disposing o% 
and to mak' every transaction as gude for him as I can." 

" A' right and fair, sir," said Stiffriggs, who was too 
simple to deal with such a sharper — " A' right and fair, 
sir ; so, if ye'U just shell out the notes, ye'll get back your 
bill and we can be steppin'.'* 

** Weel, ye see, as the bill has a lang while to rin, the 
least discoont I can be justified in charging is five and a 
half per cent." 

** Five and a half misbanters T exclaimed Stiffriggs in a 
towering passion, adding sternly — " Did ye no charge dis- 
coont before ?" 

** Yes, gudeman, discoont aff the accoont, but this is for 
cashing the bill. Just try if ye can get it dune for less, 
or if ye'U get it cashed ava by onybody else. Faith, it's 
no everybody that'll gie ye money for a sax months' bill." 

" Bid ye no say a sax months' bill was the best?" 

" Ay, the best for me, but no for gettin' the bawbees for't." 

** Odd, Mr M*Cheatrie, ye're weel named ; ye're a souple 
ane, or I'm mista'en," said Stiffriggs, boiling with indig- 
nation. 

" O Bingan 1" said Mrs Benshaw, " ye see how a puir 
single woman is imposed on when she has nae man body 
to look after her I" 
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" ni ^nr ye baith repent it," said the " Scooneral Cus- 
toroer," " if ye danr to eren ought like dishonesty to me. 
Though M'(!]!heatrie be my name, and I'm no ashamed o't, 
I wad ten times rather cheat mysel' than ony ither body. 
If ye dinna want cash for the bill, ye ha'e nae mair ado 
than say No, and see what ye'll mak* o't itherwise. ' 1*11 
no bode siller on onybody, far less siller that's no my ain." 
** Hoo muckle then does the five per cent, come to T* 
asked Mrs Renshaw, in a tone indicating her desire to have 
the money. 

"It's five and a half, I said," replied Mr M'Cheatrie, 
adding — " Let me see ; the bill has a hunder and eighty- 
three days to rin, and the three days o' grace ; that^s a hunder 
and eighty-six days. A hunder and eighty-six days at five 
and a half on twenty-two pound ten, is just 12s 6d to a 
fraction. Fm shure that*s no a deadly sum ; but then I 
maun ha'e one per cent, for commission, and that makes 
4s 6d mair." 

"Commission ! "What's the commission for?" 
** It's for my trouble in the transaction ; and I think I'll 
no be over-paid when a's dune. Twelve and six and four 
and six, that's seventeen, and four shillings for the twa 
half mutchlcins o' brandy, makes the guinea neat." 

"The brandy 1 did ever ony mortal hear the like o' 
that," said Stiffriggs. "I thocht ye were treatin' Mrs 
Renshaw and me to the dram." 

" Na faitha ! I ken my trade better than stand treatin' 
that way. When ye come to pay me siller, I'll treat yoa 
decently ; but when ye come to seek it, ye maun treat me, 
or they'll be nae treatin' gaun." 

" Come, then, shell oot and let us ken the warst o't. 
Hoo muckle do ye say Mrs Renshaw has to get?" said Stiff- 
riggs. 

" One pound one from twenty-two pound ten leaves 
twenty-one pound nine. That's the exact sum ; but let 
me see if I have it a' here." Slowly, and with evident re- 
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lactance, did Mr M'Cheatrie table all the mone^ but the 
odd shillings. 

"There,** said he, "there*8 the twenty-one pound in 
gude bank note^ The nine shillings may just stand owre 
till }e ha*e anither accoont against me.'* 

'' Na, na, there's nae use in that,** replied Mrs Renshaw, 
''for I dinna think they'll be ony mair dealing betwixt 
us. I dinna understaund your way o' doing business, and I 
find it*ll no fit me, so ye had better just gl'e me the nine 
shillings, and let us be clear for ance and for aye.'* 

" As for the nine shillings, it's neither here nor there, 
though I'll no be in a hurry paying it, for I've paid you 
lucky wee] already. Ye've gotten a pound mair than I 
intended ; the eren twenty would ha'e been just eneuch ; 
but maybe we may no be dune wi* ane anither sae soon aa 
ye think after a*, for if I should happen to fail before the 
bill be run — no to say that there's ony chance o' that in 
the meantime— but if I shotUd happen to need to stop ony 
time within six months o' this — mind ye the bill will come 
back on you for payment, for your name's on't as weel aa 
mine.** 

** Me pay the bill I what wad I ha*e for my meal and 
cheese then ?** * 

" Ay, ye may speer that, but it'll be o* nae use grumbling 
aboot it if sic a misfortune should happen. Te see ye*re 
no sae clear o* me yet as ye thocht ; but if ye want to 
make yonrsel' perfectly safe, ye may manage't by taking 
the richt way." 

"Ay, what's that?** 

" Ou, just get somebody beyond a* doot to guarantee 
the bill. It would cost something, to be sure, but it would 
be weel worth a trifle to make yoursel* safe. I ken a man 
that wad do*t as reasonable as ony body in the bill trade 
and 1*11 speak to him if ye like." 

** Na, na ; gae way wi* your joukery paukery. I're just 
gotten plenty o*t, and I'll tak* my chance o* the bill ; and 
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summon yon for the balance o' nine shillings, if ye dinna 
pay*t immediately." 

"Ye may just do that, then, and see what ye*ll mak o't. 
So gnde day to yen, mistress. If ye dinna hear frae me 
again, ye have a chance to hear frae my brother aboot that 
•ervant lad o* yonrs, Robin Afleck." 

" Robin Afleck is no in my service.** 

'* It*s no sae vera lang since he was, then, and ye'll maybe 
find ye*re answerable for him yet.** 

Stiffriggs did not interpose a word in this closing col- 
loquy ; but on departing with Mrs Renshaw, he gave the 
victualler a look expressiye of a wish to have an oppor- 
tunity of dealing with him after another fashion. When 
they were on their way from M'Cheatrie's shop to the 
bank to lodge the sum already spoken of, the lady renewed 
her lamentations over her unprotected condition as '* a lone 
woman,** without " a roan body** to look after her, and 
dwelt pathetically on the imposition she had just experi- 
enced as a case in point. Stiffriggs, however, could not 
or would not draw the inference she intended. He merely 
said — " Ye havena been muckle the better o* having a man 
body alang wi* you on this errand, then, ye see, for Tm as 
ill up to thie tricks o' scoonerals like M'Cheatrie as ye ar» 
yoursel*, and maybe a hantle waur.** 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



" Again on the moss-cushioned cliffs let me rest. 
To muse on the grandeur of mountain and glen, 
For sweet are thy solitudes to the lone breast, 
That rather would commune with nature than men V* 

John Imlah. 



While Mr Bacon was holding the mock-drawing room 
already described, and Mrs Renshaw and Ringan Stimper- 
ton were squeezing themselves with difficulty through the 
crowded streets between Mr M'Cheatrie's shop and the 
British Linen Company's Office in St Andrew Square, 
James Duncanson, without any definite purpose, took a 
solitary walk into the fields. The city was swarming with 
a gaily dressed and joyous multitude, all in eager expecta- 
tion of the Queen's arrival. Business was almost sus- 
pended ; for everybody was, for the time, too intent on 
sight-seeing, to attend to anything else. Doubtless there 
would be, among the many thousands who crowded Prince's 
Street and all the thoroughfares leading to Leith and 
Granton, and clustered on every eminence that commanded 
a seaward view, many an anxious mind and aching heart. 
But no unhappiness appeared. At that yery time misery 
and destitution were rife in the land, and even in Edinburgh 
there was an unusual amount of physical wretchedness. 
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There were handreds of families destitute of the common 
necessaries of life ; hundreds of human habitations, in which 
there was neither food nor fuel, and many a want-worn 
creature, young and old, crouched amidst rags and filth in 
dark, confined, pestilential dens in almost every street and 
close of the old royalty, and also in many an odd corner 
amidst the splendours of the New Town. But all this was 
unseen and unthought of. It almost seemed as if the 
Scottish public had been determined to practise a fraud on 
her Majesty, and make her believe " the thing that was 
not." Society was on parade, and not only took care to 
have itself pipe-clayed and polished to the highest pitch 
but to have all its squalor disguised or kept out of 
sight. It might well have puzzled the royal pair to see 
any di^Terence between their own condition and that of the 
countless couples of well-dressed people who \i ere assem- 
bled to welcome them to Scotland, except in the advantage 
which the lieges had over them in being free from the 
burden of state formalities. For they all seemed to be pos- 
sessed of the comforts and even the luxuries of life, and to 
have no other earthly employment but to enjoy themselves. 
James Duncanson was not naturally envious or misan- 
thropical, but the sight of so much apparent happiness 
around him, while his own mind was wrung by torturing 
anxieties, was not calculated to harmonise with his feelings. 
Besides, like all persons of sensitive nature, he was subject 
to fits of depression even when there was no assignable 
cause for his low spirits. It is little wonder then that, 
on this occasion, he felt more sad than joyous, and rambled 
forth alone in rather a sombre mood. He took his way, 
more by chance than choice, through the King*s Park, 
and strolled heedlessly along through the Duke's Walk 
and the Hunter's Bog. At length he reached the breesy 
ridge of Salisbury Crags, and then lay down on the grass 
to rest after the fatigue of the ascent. There was not a 
living creature near him, but the summit of Arthur^s Seat 
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was crowded with people, straiDing their eyes seaward to 
catch a glimpse of the royal squadron, expected about 
that time iu the Frith. A number of men and a swarm 
of boys were engaged piling up a vast mass of coals and 
brush- wood to be kindled whenever a bonfire should ap- 
pear on North Berwick Law, as the signal that the royal 
squadron was in sight. The scene was interesting, and 
there was a spirit-stirring excitement even to the student, 
in the event for which so many thousands waited in breath- 
less suspense. He also looked long and steadfastly towards 
the Bass Rock and the Isle of May, but saw nothing on 
the sea except an occasional sail, or a trail of steam-boat 
smoke, such as might be seen any other day. Berwick 
Law as yet showed not a spark of the expected signal, and 
looked blacker than usual, as if sulky at having nothing 
to communicate. 

James insensibly turned his face towards the city, for 
there was in that direction something that attracted him 
much more powerfully than the vessel which carried the 
Queen of England. It was the spot where the Queen of 
his affections was domiciled, and where probably at that 
moment she was weeping for him. This was an interest 
far beyond all that could attach to royalty, with all its 
pomp and splendour, and for a time it so engrossed hit 
mind as to make him totally forgetful of everything be- 
sides. His mind revelled in delicious reveries, all deriving 
their charm from Agnes Montgomery. It ran back into 
the past, and recalled her looks and words when they first 
met and when they last parted, and every incident between. 
Then it tried to penetrate the future — to resolve doubts 
and balance probabilities ; but the task was all too hard. 
He could make nothing of it but matter for sighing ; for 
while he had his own objects well defined and reduced 
within what he thought reasonable bounds, he felt him- 
self utterly powerless for their accomplishment, and drift- 
ing at the mercy of uncontrollable circnmstances. *' Strange 
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9 o think (so ran his reflections) that a few years hence, 
when these rocks around me will still be jast as they are 
to-day, and when even the aspect of the city from this 
spot may be little changed — every feature of the land- 
scape the same as now — and when only a few alternations 
of the seasons shall have occurred and left no visible 
trace behind them ; strange to think that all the problems 
of destiny which now hold me in restless anxiousness and 
doubt will have been solved one way or other. Fortune 
will have done her best and Fate his worst — Agnes and 
I will have been happy together or wretched asunder. O 
if I could but touch the wavering balance of our destiny, 
and turn it to the happy side ! But the wish is presump- 
tuous. The poet says truly — 

' There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which taken at the flood leads on to greatness.' 

Yet as truly does he say — 

* There is a Providence which shapes our ends, 
Ron^h-hew them as we will.' " 

These lessons brought to mind the divine lessons of a 
greater teacher, and made the student feel abashed when 
he considered how forgetful he had been of the overruling 
power in whose beneficent hand is the disposal of all 
events. 

Whilst occupied with these reflections, and still reposing 
on the hill, though the sun had set, and the dusk of even- 
ing had begun to fall, he observed two lads, of rather 
shabby appearance, come stealthily up the foot track 
among the grass to near where he lay. It was evident 
they did not see him, for a few stunted bushes intervened, 
and effectually screened him from their obbervation, though 
he saw all their movements through an accidental opening 
among the brambles. 

Before they had reached the spot where he lay they 
diverged towards the abrupt face of the rock, and after 
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much consultation and many suspicious glances in every 
direction to make sure of not being observed, they both 
stooped down and deposited something of considerable 
bulk in a hole, so well concealed that it could not readily 
be found but by such as knew of its existence. They then 
left the place slowly and with much seeming hesitation. 
One of them indeed appeared disposed to remove the de- 
posit again, as if in doubt as to its safety ; but his compa- 
nion vehemently insisted on allowing it to remain, and 
said in words so earnestly expressed, though spoken low, 
that Mr Duncanson caught their import — '* Let it alane» 
ye thickhead. M'Levie and Sutherland 11 be on the hunt 
already, and if the swag be in a' Embro the nicht, they'll 
nab baith it and us.** 

As soon as they were fairly out of sight, which was not 
for a considerable time (for they loitered long within view 
of the place, reluctant as we have said to leave it, but also 
afraid to remain in case of drawing attention to the hid- 
den prize), the student cautiously approached the spot, 
and by the glimmer of light yet remaining, discovered to 
his amazement an ample leathern pocket which he iden- 
tified at once as the property of his aunt. He was igno- 
rant of the value of its contents; but found that it waa 
well filled with one thing and another, and thought it 
highly probable from his knowledge of its owner's habits, 
that it would contain money to a considerable amount. 
He immediately proceeded with his treasure trove to the 
lodging-house of Mrs M'Glunchagain, where he found all 
the inmates in a state of consternation, even Jean Brown 
looking sad for once, and his aunt distractedly bewailing 
her loss as sufficient to plunge her into beggary. 

Mrs Renshaw and Stiffriggs had found the bank shut, 
and in returning through the crowded streets had been so 
anxious about her money that she frequently put her hand 
down to her side to assure herself that all was safe. Her 
•Keessive solicitade on this point had attracted the atten- 
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tion of two accomplished pick-pockets who were on the 
watch for a Tictim. Their plan of operations was soon 
concerted, and immediately carried into effect. One of 
them contrived to jostle rudely against Mr Stimperton 
with a swaggering air of well-assumed insolence. As had 
been foreseen, the honest farmer resented the shock so 
warmly as to forget for the moment every proper precau- 
tion, and even Mrs Renshaw was thrown off her guard. 
While she and Stiffriggs thus had their temper ruffled 
and their attention diverted by one of the light-fingered gen- 
tlemen, the other dexterously cut through the lady's gown 
and the strings of her pocket without disturbing her by 
the operation any more than if she had been mesmerised. 
The artistes had no sooner got clear off with the booty than 
it wae missed by the owner, and she raised a shout that 
alarmed the whole neighbourhood, and set the criminal 
officers immediately on the alert. She, however, had no 
hope of ever recovering her money, but bewailed its loss 
like one mourning the death of the dearest friend. It was 
no enviable task that Stiffriggs had to perform in taking 
her home, for she was a sorely distressed woman, and con- 
trived to distress everybody near her with her doleful 
lamentations. "My siller! O my weel-hained pickle 
siller I I've lost at ance what took me years to gather. 
O I I'll never never get abune't I*' she exclaimed, as often 
as her sobs would permit her to speak. The condolences 
of Stiffriggs were not of a very consolatory kind. He 
exerted himself earnestly to recover the money, but made 
Tery light of its loss, great as was the sum. ** It waa 
trash," he said, '* mere trash ; no worth a thocht com- 
pared wi' mony a thing, such as health or peace o' mind« 
that may be ta'en frae us ony day o' our lives. Instead o' 
losin' the siller, ye micht have lost your life, or the best 
leg that belangs to ye just as sillily.'' But Mrs Renshaw 
viewed the matter in another light, and estimated her loss 
very differently. She yexed herself by calculating how 
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many silk gownS' — ^how manj shawls — bow mach tiiread 
lace — how many dozens of silver spoons — what grand 
crystal and china — how much rich furniture, and how 
many good milk cows the money mi^t have bought. 
Viewed in this light, the misfortune appeared to her to be 
almost insupportable. 

She was whining and sobbing OTer it when her iie« 
phew entered, and without any tantalising delay stated 
the circumstance which had induced him to call on her 
though uninvited, and produced the stolen pocket. At 
sight of it she was struck dumb with surprise and joy, 
and before she could utter a word, clutched the precious 
articles and relieved her feelings in a shower of tears. fih« 
did not take time to thank her nephew till she had 
emptied the pocket of its entire contents, and counted th« 
money, note by note, to make sure that she bad it all 
again. Before she had wdl completed this process, or 
fully recovered her composure, a violent ringing of th« 
door bell was heard, and, when the door was opened, ia 
came Dr Snapperdudgeon and a porter carrying his port- 
manteau. The Doctor's first words were — ** Well, Mrs 
M'Glunchagain, I hope you have my apartments ready ?* 
^ Your apartments, sir I ye ken ye ha*e nae apartments 
bespoken here. Every comer of the house is filled, and 
Mrs Renshaw, &ae your ain parish, has been twa days 
in the rooms ye used to occupy. She had them trysted 
weeks before, and she is to be here yet for a week i» 
come." 

The Doctor did not stand to hear Mrs M'Glunchagain 
to an end, but walked immediately into the parlour where 
Mrs Renshaw, her nephew, Mr Stimperton, and his sister, 
were seated. He looked round him on the company 
which he intruded on with an affectation of surprise, and 
shook hands with them all, as if he had come on the moat 
dvil errand imaginable, though his greeting to Mr Doiu 
«ai)8on was somewhat cold and restrained. 
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It will be recollected that the Doctor had arrived in 
Edinburgh two days before with Mr M'Cheatrie, the 
lawyer; but for some temporary convenience, he had 
taken up his quarters with his legal friend in an inn instead 
of going to his old private lodgings. He had, however, 
found living in a hotel to be too expensive or no longer 
convenient, and with characteristic unreasonableness, re- 
solved on claiming accommodation in Mrs M'Glunchagain's 
house as a right. He had made up his mind on having 
the very rooms he had formerly occupied, though aware 
that his own neighbour and parishioner, Mrs Renshaw, 
was in actual possession of them. He knew that there 
was not a shadow of justice in insisting on her removal, 
and that she would not easily find another suitable place 
when the town was so over-crowded with strangers. No 
matter ; out she must bundle, since such was the will and 
pleasure of the Rev. Dr Snapperdudgeon. And if the 
lady had not in this instance, had " a man body '* to pro- 
tect her, she might have had a good deal to complain of 
as an " ill-used lone woman,'' for the Doctor was in one 
of his most imperious moods. 

** 1 had no thought of seeing so many of my own folks 
here,** said the Doctor ; " but there has been some mistake. 
I shall be sorry if you are at a loss, Mrs Renshaw, but 
can't help it. The rooms are mine — always mine when 
I am in Edinburgh — and this is not a time to give them 
up even to friends." 

'* What do ye say, Doctor ?" exclaimed Mrs Renshaw, 
both in a panic and a passion. " Ye surely dinna mean 
to say that I'm to flit and leave the rooms to you after I 
had them sae lang trysted, and have been in them since 
Monday ?** 

** I don't care how long you have been here. The rooms 
are mine. The landlady knows well enough that they are 
always kept for me when I'm to be in town, and if she 
has made a mistake this time I shan't suffer by it. Besides, 
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there need not be any words aboat it, for I distinctly en- 
gaged the rooms for the present occasion when I was last 
here."* 

" O Doctor r exclaimed Mrs M'Glanchagain, " hoo can 
ye say that when ye ken very weel ye never said a word 
to me on the subject?** 

*' Do you doubt my word, woman !" shouted the Doctor 
with volcanic fury, and continued : — " I might not mention 
to you perhaps my intention of returning at this tune, but 
I told the servant maid. Send Griselda here instantly.** 

When Griselda entered he said, " Do you mind of my 
going away the last time I was here ?** 

" Yes sir,'* she replied. 

" Well, did I say anything to you in the lobby there, 
just as I was leaving the house ?** 

" Yes, sir, ye clap pit my back, and " 
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Speak to the point you slut ! What did I say to you 
about returning soon again ?** 

" Ou, Tm a slut am I ? If ye warena a minister, I wad 
ca' you a nasty auld b.lackguard, and maybe no misca* yoa 
either. As for what ye said about comin' back I dinna 
mind it, and . I dinna want to mind, for I wish ye wad 
never darken this door. Slut I truly, that's a name to ca' 
me !" 

" Ay, yon don't mind, don^t you ? Well, I'll perhaps 
take you before those who will make you mind, but in the 
n>eantime get about your business.** 

" Ye had better slip awa* ben the house, too,** said StiflP- 
riggs to the ladies and Mr Duncanson, " for I think the 
Doctor and me will settle this business best oursel's.** 

" You, Stimperton,'* said the Doctor, contemptuously. 
" What have you to do with it ? You don't mean to say 
surely that you and Mrs Renshaw are living together here 
like man and wife ? If there's any connection of that 
kind between you, it is high time that I had both of you 
before my session — that's all." 
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** "Wad ye offer for to go for to insinuate ony thing against 
my character, Dr- Snapperdndgeon ?" exclaimed, or rather 
gcreamed Mrs Renshaw, in the highest state of excitement. 
" I daar you, sir ; I defy you to say black is the white o* 
toy e'e.** 

" Hoot toots, woman ! dinna put yonrsel* in a way about 
naething^ 1*11 speak to the Doctor quietly, and let him 
see he's wrang, so just step ye a' ben, beside the landlady 
Bwee,^ said Stiffriggs, and, with gentle compulsion, he 
pushed Mrs Renshaw, his sister, and Mr Dnncanson into 
the adjoining room. As he shut the door, the Doctor 
started to his feet from the arm-chair in which he had 
been making himself quite at home, and said — " TU not 
be left with you, Stfffriggs, without witnesses.** He then 
rang the bell violently, but no one answered ; so, in spite 
of all he could do, he was left in the situation against 
which he had protested so rehemently. 

** "What in the worl' are ye fear*d for. Doctor,** said the 
burly farmer. ** Ye surely canna think I wad lay hands on 
toy ain minister ?** 

" I hare no faith in you, sir. I don*t know what you 
<might do." 

" Ye*Te surely tauoht faie ill and set me nae great ex- 
ample, since ye dinna think yoursel' safe beside me with- 
out witnesses.*' 

'* I want none of your insolence, Ringan," said the Doc- 
tor, assuming calmness, though ready to burst with rage. 
" If you wish to show your respect for me as your minis- 
ter, you can*t do better than just leave this house in- 
stantly, and take your friends with you.** 

''I never said I was awn you muckle respect ; ye ken 
yoursel* it's no a great deal ye deserve at my hand. I*ve 
seldom had a richt opportunity o* telling ye my mind, but 
I maun tell yon a bit o*t noo, since we*re by oursel's ** 

** I*n not hear a word. Get out of my lodgings. You 
have no business here. 1*11 not submit to be molested 
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and insulted. Nay, don't come near me, for I know you're 
a violent uiigoyemable man." 

*' And I ken yeVe a wolf in sheep's clothing, and that's 
ten times waur. Ye're a disgrace to your profession — a 
curse to your parish — and an eye-sore to the gude auld 
Kirk o' Scotland. Ye're drunkensome, quarrelsome, 
greedy, revengefu', unreasonable, unfaithfu', tyrannical, and 
low-minded, and as far out o' your place in a Christian 
congregation as a sow in a tulif) garden." 

♦* Stand back, I say, sir, at your peril I I don't care for 
your railing, though, if I had witnesses, I would make it 
cost you something. But I'll not trust myself within 
Arm's-length of such a savage." 

** Deed, Doctor, I daresay ye're richt there, for the auld 
man is strong within me when I'm provokit, and ye havena 
helpit me rouckle to keep him doun. It's Yery true that 
I have a fashion o' redding matters wi' the strong hand 
when they'll no redd otherwise, sae I gi'e you fair wam« 
ing, Doctor, to dceep out o' my reach since ye're raised my 
corruption." 

Saying this, the stalwart farmer made another stride to« 
wards the terrified Churchman, who, thinking it unsafe to 
remain a moment longer, made a hasty exit, muttering 
vows of vengeance as he left the house. 



N 
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CHAPTER XX. 



** Jenny said to Jockev gin ye winna tell 
Ye shall be the lad, and I*se be lass mysel*." 

Old Song. 



Mr Dancanson left his aunt's lodgings shortly after the 
expulsion of Dr Snapperdadgeon, but StifFriggs being less 
particular in keeping early hours, and having less distance 
to go to his quarters, remained some time longer. When 
left alone with Mrs Renshaw he asked her what reward 
she intended to bestow on her nephew for recovering her 
money, saying that he hoped she would see the propriety 
of being very liberal. **Deed, I'm no just shure yet,** she 
replied, ''yvhat I may gi'e him. T\\ think on't till the 
mom Pre bidden him come to his breakfast, and I'll be 
glad if ye can mak' it convenient to come too, exactly at 
eight o'clock, and we'll see what can be dune aboot the 
siller. After breakfast, if ye like, we'll gang doon to 
Granton, and see the Queen come ashore, for they say she*s 
in the Firth already, and likely to land soon after ten 
o'clock the morn's momin'." This was agreed to, and 
Stiffriggs taking his leave for the night was soon at his 
lodgings in Candlemaker Row, where he had stabled his 
horse and put up the ** dear-meal-cart'' of Whinnyside. 

Next morning, at the appointed hour, Stiffnggs and the 
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stndent dnij appeared at Mrs Renshaw^s breakfast table. 
The lady was in high spirits and wonderfully free and 
affable, but said never a word about the " pickle siller." 
Neither did her guests make any allusions to it. The 
Queen's arrival was the only subject of conversation, and 
just when they were debating the probable hour at which 
she would come ashore, and hurrying to dispatch their meal, 
that they might be in time to see the landing, the firing 
of the Castle guns announced that her Majesty had already 
disembarked. The little party rose with one accord, and 
leaving their breakfast unfinished, rushed into the street 
and joined the mass of people who were hurrying towards 
the nearest points of the line along which the royal cortege 
was to pass. Mrs Renshaw, though rather corpulent to 
be agile, managed to keep up with Stiffriggs, though he 
walked at a rapid pace, by clinging fast by his powerful 
arm ; and Miss Stimperton, who was escorted by Mr Dun- 
canson, displayed in her eagerness to see the Queen, more 
activity than appeared consistent with her nature. They 
arrived in Prince's Street, panting and out of breath, just 
in time to be too late by only half a minute, for the last 
files of the royal escort were passing at a rapid trot as 
they reached the Duty House. 

This was a great disappointment, especially to the 
ladies ; but they were consoled when they observed that 
the whole city had been taken by surprise as well as them- 
selves, and considered that other opportunities of seeing 
her Majesty would by and bye be afforded. In truth, as 
far as Mrs Renshaw was concerned, the day was pregnant 
with something of much more importance than the Queen's 
arrival. It was big vrith a design on the freedom of Stiff- 
riggs ; for the mistress of Whinnyside, after much medita- 
tion on his unaccountable backwardness in tender mattersy 
bad come to the conclusion that it arose from ''a dullness 
of uptak'," and had resolved that she would that day make 
her wishes sufficiently plain to him. 
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<* Since we ha*e missed the Queen," said Stiffriggs, ^ what 
should we mak* o' oursers noo, think ye ?" 

" I would like," said Mrs Renshaw, " to see the Theolo* 
gical Gardens ; and Miss Stimperton and James may per- 
haps come wi* us, or ti^e some other gate by themsel's." 

** The Geological Gardens ye mean, neighbour, I suppose ?* 
6ud Stiffriggs, kindly correcting his companion, to the best 
of his knowledge. 

** Ay, maybe that is the richt name. The place I mean, 
th^ say, is as fa' o' wild beasts as Noah's ark, and it'll just 
be a treat to see them." 

Her proposal was assented to by her companions, though 
she would much rather that her nephew and Miss Stim- 
perton had made a different choice. In a few minutes 
both couples were promenading the beautiful walks of the 
Zoological Gardens, among many other visitors, and ad- 
miring the Tarious creature from every quarter of the 
world there exhibited. StiffHggs was particularly struck 
with the gigantic proportions and formidable aspect of the 
elephant and bison ; his sister was most delighted with 
the bright colours and imitative powers of the parrot and 
cocquatoo tribe ; while Mrs Renshaw's attention was al^^ 
most altogether engrossed by the apes and monkeys. She 
was not so much diverted by their antics as amazed at 
their grotesque resemblance to the human race. When 
her surprise found expression in words, she exclaimed-— 
" Na I this beats a' ; it's wonderfu' to see what's made up 
for the market. There's a creature, I declare, is as like 
Mr M'Quirkie as if he was his brither. He keeks at a body 
wi* M'Quirkie's vera een." 

Stiffriggs laughed loud at the remark, and replied, ''Fie 
fie, neighbour! it's no fair o* ye to compare a joe o' your 
ain to a beast like that." 

" A joe o' mine, Mr Stimperton t What nonsense I Do 
ye really think I wad ever let a body like yon be a joe 
o' mine ? Truly I thiuk mair o' myselV 
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*' It*a nae notion o' mine, bnt just what everbodj says ; 
and what everyl)ody says, ke ken, maun be true.*' 

" Now, Ilingan, it's ill dnne o* you to jeer me in that 
way. Ye may ken brawlj|that gin ever I ba'e a joe, he 
maun be far liker yoursel' than the upsetting, ill-looking, 
Impudent body, M'Quirkie. I'll ha'e a decent man or 



nane ava." 



StiliTiggs thought his companion was becoming rather 
personal in her remarks, and, to change the current of 
conversation, inquired if she had made up her mind as to 
the recompense she owed her nephew. " Deed no,'* she 
replied, '' I've made up my mind naething aboot it. But 
I think he's been lucky weel recompensed lang syne. 
He's a hantle mair in my debt than I'm in his, or ever will 
be. If be bad been a stranger, and never behauden to 
roe^ I micht ha'e gi'en him twa half-crowns or maybe ten 
shillings, for getting back my pickle siller ; bnt, ye ken, 
the way we're conneckit, I canua just deal wi' him like a, 
stranger." 

** Five or ten shillings for recovering five bunder pound I 
Na,, na, neebour, there's nae stranger would be content wi' 
that!" 

" Weel, aweel, maybe. But if I was to count a* that 
I've laid out from first to last on Jimes's yedication, it wad 
make a gude pairt o' the sum he has by chance been the 
means o' saving to me at this time ; so I think we maun 
just let this stand for that, and say nae mair aboot it.'* 

" And do ye really mean to gi'e him naething ?" 

** I see nae occasion to spend ony mair on him." 

** Now, that's what I ca' baith unjust and cruel. It's 
unjust, for he has a fair claim on ye for recovering sic « 
sum o' money as five bunder pound ; and it's cruel, con- 
sidering the way he is situate — ^reestit half way through 
the college, and left withoot the means o' supporting him- 
ser after he was used to depend on you." 

« Depend on me I He depended on me owre lang, bat 
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I like nae sookin* stirks — ^'specially when thej begin to 
kick and grow strong i' the head and camstrary. Depend 
on me truly ! after he wad tak* nae way but his ain way, 
and was flingin* awa' the yedlcation that cost me sae 
muckle gnde siller." 

** Aweel, Mrs Renshaw, 111 no tak' it upon me to ad- 
Tise ye to do ought that I wadna do mysel', and 111 mak' 
je a fair offer.* 

'* Ay, Mr Stimperton, there's some sense in that way o' 
speakin'. What's your offer, then ?** 

** It's just this — If yell draw your purse, and advance 
ae fifty pound to help Mr Jimes through wi' his leamin', 
111 put anither fifty till't, though, gude kens, it*s but little 
I ha'e to spare.'' 

** Na, na ; 111 no do that. It's Terra gude o' you, nae 
doot, to mak' sic an offer, seeing ye're no a drap o' blude 
to the lad ; but itll no answer for me to part wi' my siller 
that way, though I be his auntie — as lang at least as I'm 
a single woman. If ye were my gudeman like, the ease 
wad be vera different, for then we wad just ha'e ae purse 
and ae mind in everything — at least I houp there wad 
ne'er be the least difference between us ; and if I saw you 
bent on making Jimes just like a son o' our ain, it's no to 
be thocht I could raise ony objections, since he's my 
sister's son at ony rate. If it were the case that we were 
man and wife, I canna tell ye the pleasure it wad gi'e me 
to study your will on a' points, and just let ye do as ye 
liket wi' me and mine. But since that's no the case, nor 
like to be (for, as far as I can see, Ringan, you and me's to 
be single to the end o' the chapter), I maun just pickle in 
my ain pock nenk, and tak' care o' mysel'." 

'* I wad like to do the young man a gude turn, for 1 
think he weel deserres't, but I ha'e nae thocht o' marryin' 
for the purpose.** 

** O Mr Stimperton I wha wad ever expeck you to do 
that? Na, na, it*s oot the question. But if ye*re against 
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marryin* for onything but pure luye, yeVe just the liker 
me ; for Tm share it*8 mony*s the time I micht ha'e been 
marry't if I hadna been ill to please. Indeed Til ne'er 
consent to change my way o* leevin* unless it be to be the 
wife o* somebody I can think as muckle o' as mysel*. But 
if I was happenin' to be sought by sic a man, I'm shure I 
dinna ken what I micht do. Folk can ne'er ken till they're 
try't." 

*' Deed, neighbour, I wad advise ye no to refuse him.** 

" It'll be time eneuch to refuse when he seeks me." 

" But wha is the he and the him that ye're aye hint hint* 
ingat?" 

** Me I I'm hinting at naebody in particular, only its a 
mercy, Ringan, ye didna think it was yoursel'." 

** How could it possibly be me ?" 

" If it had been ony body ava, it would just ha'e been 
as likely to be you as anither, I'm thinking. Maybe like- 
lier. Ye see folk are beginning to speak o' us already as 
marrows." 

" Nonsense !** 

" Ay, but it's true though. Ye heard what Dr Snapper-' 
dudgeon said ; and though he spoke oot o' spite, and said 
mair than he thocht, he's no the only person that expecks 
us to mak* a match o't." 

" That's strange. I'm sure I've gi'en nae occasion for 
ony sic notion." 

** No, indeed, ye have not ; ye're a bashfu' man, Ringan, 
I'll say that o' ye. It's the greatest failing I see aboot ye, 
that ye're no a wee thocht mair forward to speak your 
mind, for Tm shure if ye ever meant ony thing particular 
wi' me, ye're ne'er the man that has said it yet." 

** But I never meant ony thing o' the kind. I wish to 
be on neighbourly terms wi' you and a' my neighbours, but 
beyond that, Mrs Renshaw, I never had a thocht about you." 

** O Ringan, Ringan I hoo can ye think to put sic a 
slight on me ?" 
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*' Slight on ye ! there's nae slight in the matter. Slights^ 
like insults, are jast as they're taen, and ye'll be the nuur 
fule if ye tak' ane when there's nane intended." 

** It wad be far decenter if ye wad just tell me at ance 
that ye hate me, than to treat me sae cruelly and speak 
fair to me a' the time." 

** The woman's in a creel ! I hate nane o' ye, though I 
canna pretend I'm eaten up wi' luve for you eitherens." 

• Ay, that's what vexes me." 

"But what for should it vex you ? Fm no in the way 
o* fa'ing in luve wi' ony body. Trowth I ha'e something 
else to fash me." 

" I reckon ye think I wad mal^ nae great wife to you 
because I wadna pet and spoil my nevo ?" 

" Wife ! I never passed a thocht on the subject. The 
fact is I dinna want a wife, be she gude or ill ; and if I 
did I'm no shure if I would be justified in taking ony wo« 
roan T had a respect for, for I ken I would be nae great 
catch." 

**Ay, ye're making fun o' me noo, after I've been sae 
simple as speak sae free to you." 

Saying this Mrs Beiishaw sighed deeply, and abandoned 
the argument in a sulky melancholy mood. She and 
StifFriggs had been walking during the conversation above 
recorded, along the most retired walks of the garden, and 
only occasionally meeting or seeing at a distance Mr Dun- 
canson and Miss Stimperton. Now, however, they met 
these young people, and were about to leave the gardens 
with them, when another party entered and met them 
just at the gate. This party consisted of Mr and Mrs 
Calmsough, and Miss Montgomery and her aged father. 
The meeting was unexpected and not a little embarras- 
sing. Friendly salutations, however, were exchanged even 
between the old man and the student, for the frankness of 
the latter, the natural good manners of Stiffriggs, and 
the kind politeness of Mr Calmsough took the edge off all 
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awkwardness and constraint. Gideon Montgomer;^*8 coun- 
tenance even relaxed from its usual sternness into a milder 
expression when he saw Miss Stimperton at the student's 
arm, for he inferred from the circumstance that the at- 
tachment between his daughter and IVIr Duncanson was 
at an end. The lovers, however, understood each other 
better. A glance of mutual intelligence passed between 
them which set both their minds at rest ; and though 
Agnes was puzzled to understand how James and his aunt 
had become reconciled, as they appeared to be ; she was at 
no loss to account for his gallantry to Miss Stimperton, 
neither was she offended at it, knowing the friendly foot- 
ing on which he stood with that young lady's brother. 
With true feminine tact and discrimination, she perceived 
at once that she had no rivalry to fear from Miss Stimper- 
ton, even had she not had the most perfect reliance on 
the steadiness of her lover's affections. Mr Duncanson 
gazed with intense concern on the face of Agnes Mont- 
gomery, for she seemed heart-sore and unwell. He did 
not, however, attempt to enter into conversation with her, 
knowing that he might thereby arouse her father's wrath 
anew, and expose her to aggravated sufferings; but he 
was spared the pang of again parting with her without 
hope of meeting soon, by the kindness of Mr and Mrs 
Calmsough, who mvited the party to spend the evening 
at the lodgings they occupied. Mrs Renshaw took it upon 
her to decline for herself and Stiffriggs, on the pretence of 
a previous engagement of which Stiffriggs himself knew 
nothing, but Miss Stimperton and Mr Duncanson accepted 
the invitation readily. 

In returning to Nicolson Street, the little party took a 
wide circuit and happened to pass the windows of Mr 
Bacon. That gentleman was airing himself at the time 
in the narrow balcony in front of his upper windows, 
and seeing them approach, beckoned to the student 
and his fair companion to come in. They did so, and 
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here parted for the day with Stiffrigp^s and Mrs Ren- 
shaw, who pursued their homeward walk almost in total 
silence. 

StiiFriggs had now begun to understand the lady's drift 
sufficiently to be on his guard, for he had no notion of being 
entrapped into a connection with one whose nature was 
so little in harmony with his own. He therefore jogged 
on with her in a mood of taciturnity not natural to him ; 
but he was embarrassed, and wist not what to say. She was 
equally silent, and did not seem inclined to speak, but her 
sighs were deep-fetched and frequent, and her sadness was 
unfeigned. She was, in good earnest, grieved to find, that 
with all her arts, she had failed to make any impression on 
the heart of her bachelor neighbour. But she was deter- 
mined not to give up the game, for she had still\another 
card or two to 'play. Accordingly, when they had nearly 
arrived at Mrs M'Glunchagain's lodgings, she proposed to 
prolong their walk, by taking a turn through the Mea- 
dows, intimathig that she had something very particular to 
speak of. Stiffriggs made no objections, so there they 
went and promenaded round and round till both were 
weary. It was long before Mrs Renshaw would come to 
the point, and say what she had to say. She was profuse 
of hints, all of a dark mysterious nature. She spoke of 
dying, but not very precisely or intelligibly. One thing, 
however, she affirmed roundly, and often repeated — 
namely, that she did not care what become of her, now 
when she saw herself despised and slighted. 

" And wha the mischiefs despising or slighting you, I 
wonder ?** said Stiffriggs, rather impatient of her pertina- 
cious and unreasonable complaining. 

" Just yoursel*, Ringan,** was her reply ; "just yoursel*, 
and naebody but you ; at least I dinna care wha else ; but 
after the way ye*ve slightit me, I canna leeve — I dinna 
want to leeve." 

'' What ye say about being slightit by me is just havers 
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<— perfect havers. Bat if naething will do bat deeing, ye 
maun just dee then and nae mair aboot it." 

** O Ringan, Ringan, ye're a crael man I Ye wadna 
speak that way to me if I was as young as Jean Broun 
or as bonnie as Miss Miggumerie.** 

"Maybe no." 

"And yet I'm no sae very auld, and Fve aye been 
thocht no that ill-fa*ured." 

**J never thocht ye were either auld or ugly.** 

** What ails you at me, then ?" 

" Sorrow's in the woman I I'm finding nae fant wi* ye." 

** Ay, nae faat to be sure ; but ye despise me for a' that. 
But answer me this Ringan — " 

"Whatis't?" 

** Will ye think on me after Vm dead 7* 

" That depends a gude deal on whan ye may dee. If 
ye should happen to be a lang leever and see me oot (and 
that's likely eneuch), it's no to be expeckit that I can." 

" No, Ringan, I'll no be a lang leever. Ye'U soon b« 
quat o' me — sooner maybe than ye'll believe till ye see't. 
And supposing I shouldna see the morn, what wad ye 
say?" 

" Say ! I would just say there's ae decent woman awa. 
I would maybe say too, though she wasna an ill body, she 
set her heart rather muckle on the world." 

" I've dune naething o* the kind ; but I've fa'en intil a 
greater faut ; I've thocht owre muckle o* them wha ba'e 
thocht naething o' me." 

" If that be the case, then, ye've just been the mair 
fule." 

" Ay, ay ; I may dee when I like, I see, for ought ye 
care, and yell maybe see the finish o' me sooner than ye 
think." 

" Ye're no the least deeing like, the noo ; that's a' that 
I'll say." 

Talking in this manner> the ill-assorted pair spent the 
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time tin the hoar was long peased at whidi thej were ex- 
pected at Mn M'Glonrhagain 's to dine. Wlieo tkej ar- 
rived there, they had i^:aiii ahnost ceased to exchasge 
word% and Stiffiiggs heartUj wished himself anjwhem 
rather than in such an awkward position. At dinner, Ura 
Benshaw tasted little, and said nothing except a few words 
presnng her guest to eat. But she continued to agh 
awfully. When the repast was owet, and Mr StimpertOD 
was engaged in mixmg a tumbler of toddj, she left him 
for an instant, and going into an adjoining apartment^ 
called Jean Brown, and directed her to go to a draggpst^s 
shop and pnrdiase for her sixpence worth of laudanum I 
When Jean recdred this command, she looked at h^ 
mistress scmtinizinglj, and remarked her excitement. In- 
deed she had obserred bef<M« that there was something 
wrong, and had been pnixling herself to discover what it 
was. She now comprehended the whole case in a mo- 
ment, and set off on her errand without delay. She re- 
tomed Tery soon, and deliyered to Mrs Benshaw a small 
phialy seemingly about half full of a brownish liquid. 
Stiffiiggs took little notice of this, but proceeded to help 
his hostess to a glass of his toddy which she declined, say- 
ing she would take something else, and laying a consider - 
able emphans on the words. Still the honest man paid 
little attention to what she said or did, till he saw her, 
with a tr^cal expression of countenance, empty the phial 
in her glass, raise it in her hand, and pledge him in solemn 
and half-reproachfal words — ^"Here^s to you, Bingan,''she 
said ; ** here's to you in a dram that'll gVe us baith relief; 
and may ye get a gnde wife yet, though ye couldna think 



on me." 



**I dinna want^ a wife; but stop! what's that yeVa 
drinking r 

As he said this, he seised the glass and struggled with 
her to get it out of her hands. But she held it fsst to 
Imt lipi^ «nd bcfoM be eould wxest it firom her she had 
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managed to swallow a considerable portion of the eon< 
tents. As he forced it from her grasp, she sunk on the 
sofa, and said in moaning tones — " Aj, ye may do what 
ye like noo ; IVe gotten plenty to settle me." 

Stiffriggs rushed out of the room in search of Jean 
Brown, and having found her, vociferated in great alarm 
— "Jean I what was yon ye brought to your mistress?' • 

** Tuts r she replied, without discomposing herself, or 
making much effort to repress a rising laugh, " Tuts, ye 
needna alarm yoursel', shell be nane the waur o*t ; it*8 
just quassia flee-water." 
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CHAPTER XXI 



" Never shall affliction's scowl 
Or its touch divide us ; 

Though fortune frown, 
And men look down, 
And evil days betide us !** 

Chables Mackat. 



Mr Bacon welcomed Miss Stimperton and Mr Duncan- 
son with great cordiality. He seemed surprised to see 
them together, and even a little uneasy at the circum- 
stance, but he was evidently glad that chance had thrown 
them in his way, and was not long in explaining the rea- 
son. He told the lady that she was the very person he 
wished most to see, and that he had sent Robin Afleck to 
invite her and Jean Brown to another rehearsal of state 
ceremonies that very day, for he had got some new light 
on the subject. 

''You are earlier," said he, "than the hour I named, but 
all the better. You must take a bit of dinner with 
me. Hilloa, Needie I** he shouted, at the same time knock- 
ing with his warning hammer on the wall. "Hilloa, 
Neddie I get some steaks and fish ready instantly, and do 
the fish the way I showed you yesterday. Mind, it is not 
the steaks that are to be boiled, but the fish ; and take care 
and don't melt the butter in the pan I made the varnish in. 
Off; be quick I And, I say, get a head of cauliflower, a 
pound of onions, and two pints of ripe gooseberries in the 
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shop at the corner ; but bring the woman's pint dish with 
you that I may measure the berries myself T 

It would be needless to dwell on this extempore dinner, 
for it was prepared and conducted so much in Mr Bacon's 
usual style that the description of it would lead to re- 
petition. All that need be said is, that it was partaken of 
very heartily by Mr Bacon himself. Miss Stimperton, and 
Robin Afleck, who returned just in time to make one of 
the party, and was not very fastidious in regard to cookery. 
As for Mr Duncanson, he could eat of nothing freely but 
the fruit, and even it had no great attractions for him, 
after he saw it handled by Mr Bacon's not very delicate 
fingers, and set forth in a basket usually employed to hold 
letters, sealing wax, pens, lucifer matches, and sometimes 
half-consumed cigars. 

Robin Afleck had delivered his message at Nicolson 
Street before Mrs Renshaw and Stiffriggs had returned 
to dinner, and of course he knew nothing of the extraordi- 
nary scene which occurred on that occasion. Neither had 
he succeeded in his errand, for of course he had not seen 
Ikfiss Stimperton, and Jean Brown could not leave the 
house without the permission of her mistress, which it was 
impossible to say when she might obtain. But this was 
of little consequence, seeing that " Saft Shusie," who was 
the only person Mr Bacon wished to see, had so oppor- 
tunely come in the way. The truth is, the worthy gen- 
tleman had a considerable dread of Jean Brown's love of 
fun, and was rather relieved when he learned that she was 
not to be present at his new exhibition of absurdities, 
though he had invited her in case Miss Stimperton should 
have demurred to come alone. 

This young lady did the honours of the table, if not 
with much grace or refinement, at least with perfect ease 
of manner, for she had the happy faculty of taking every- 
thing easy. Her complexion was in its highest bloom, 
and the placidity of her mind, unruffled out of its almost 
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stagnant calmness by a single feeling or idea, was expressed 
in the perfect composure of her air and features. Mr 
Bacon was remarkably grave at dinner, and found a use 
for bis lungs to which th'ey had never been accustomed-— 
namely, fetching sighs. Yes, the truth must be told — 1\\9 
philosophic bachelor, the proud contemner of female infia- 
ence, the confirmed woman-hater, sighed like a furnace 
when he looked on the unsophisticated charms of ** Safk 
Shusie Simperton." He spoke little, but that little indi- 
cated much. It betrayed a remarkable rcTolution of feel- 
ing, «nd could not be mistaken by an observer of ordinary 
acuteness. Miss Stimperton, however, never perceived it, 
and this extreme simplicity was perhaps the chief secret 
of her power over him. Bobin Afleck, however, was not 
so obtuse. He whispered into Mr Duncanson*s ear when 
he had an opportunity of doing so unobserved — ** Mr Bacon 
IB growing daft ; I mean far dafter than ever. He is owre 
the lugs in luve wi' Shusie." 

Mr Bacon did not intend to keep this long a secret* 
After dinner he produced an immense book of dried bota- 
nical specimens, and placing it on the table before the 
young lady, said — " I hope, Miss Stimperton, you and Blr 
Afleck will amuse yourselves for a little in turning over my 
hortus tiocus, and excuse me while I speak a word with Mr 
Duncanson in private." This was readily assented to; 
and, while Bobin took an opportunity of displaying some 
of his recently-acquired knowledge in botany, and Shusie 
(for a wonder) expressed surprise that Mr Bacon thought 
it worth while to keep withered dockens and nettles in * 
book, that learned gentleman took Bfr Duncanson into 
another room, and there opened a very delicate subject, 
with a good deal of ingenious circumlocution, and what 
he intended for great tact. After doe preparation, he said 
— ''Now, Mr Duncanson, I wish to ask you a quesdon 
which I hope you will answer confidentially and without 
reserve." 
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•Well, sir?" 

"Are you in loTe ?* 

The student blushed, looked perplexed, and neither 
oould well answer the question nor erade it. At length 
he said, hesitatingly and with evident reluctance to be ex- 
plicit—" Well, I don't know but I may." 

'* Ay, I was afraid of that," answered Mr Bacon ; *' I 
was afraid of that, sir. It is very foolish of you, Mr Dun- 
eanson, and an unfortunate business for both of us. I 
thought I had warned you so well against such a weak** 
ness, that there would be no danger of your falling into 
it. But I see there is no use in the best advice, when it 
can be acted on neither by the giver nor the receiver. The 
case would not have been so bad if you had taken a fancy 
for any one else.'* 

" Than whom ?" 

** Miss Stimperton, to be sure.** 

** Oh you may keep your mind at ease on that point* 
There is no ground whatever for your suspicion." 

** Is there not ? Are you not in love, then, with Miss 
Stimperton ?" 

"No." 

** Well, I am delighted to hear it. I must confess I 
am a good deal interested — ^the fact is, positively in love — 
with her myself." 

** Impossible I" 

** Perfectly possible, and true too." 

" You, Mr Bacon, who have such a contempt for women, 
and all who associate with them? You, who cannot en- 
dure there straints of female influence, and look on the sex 
as the bane of intellectual excellence ? You, who live so 
contented in a single state, and entertain a horror of petti- 
coat neighbourhood ? The thing is past belief. You must 
be joking." 

<' There is no joke in the matter ; but you are proceed- 
ing on false premises. You assume that there can be no 

O 
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exception among women to the faults which charaoteriM 
the sex ; and so did I. Bat I find I have been mistaken* 
I underestimated the richness of nature, and did not ima- 
gine it possible that she could produce a specimen <tf 
womankind so perfect as Miss Stimperton. Bless yonr 
soul, sir I she is not properly to be accounted a woman at 
all. She is more of an angel. Other women are restless^ 
frivolous, vain, coquettish creatures ; never content without 
keeping everything in a turmoil about them, and contina-* 
ally docking down meu^s habits to suit their own pet^ 
ideas. But this beautiful nymph breathes the very spirit 
of meekness and serenity from every feature of her lovely 
face. She has neither impertinent curiosity, conceit^ 
caprice, nor perversity. I verily believe she has been onr 
ated expressly for my comfort. She is the very personifi- 
cation of heavenly beauty and gentleness ; so recollect, Mr 
Duncanson, that while I avow my love for her, I am still 
eousi^tent in my aversion to the female sex in general. 
There is no rule without an exception you know, and an 
exception only proves the rule." 

" Miss Stimperton is certainly very amiable, good na-r 
tured, and pliable ; but I am not sure if even she would 
think it her duty, were she advanced to the honoar of 
sharing your lot, to conform to all the habits you have 
acquired in the fulness of your bachelor freedom.'^ 

*' Her duty ! She would know no duty but to accom- 
modate herself to niy will and pleasure. I am sure* of 
that, else I should not doat on her as I do. But what 
habits do you allude to ?" 

'* Why, for instance, smoking in bed, having no regular 
hours for sleeping, eating, or dressing, and making a work«- 
shop and laboratory of the best rooms in your house." 

^ Well, I. can't believe she would attempt to interfere 
in any of these matters. I see, sir — I plainly perceivB-Mi. 
by the respect she pays to all I say and do — that ahe 
thoroughly understands and appreciates my character ; an4 
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I Bban't be fool enough to let such an inestimable jewel 
sUp tiirongh my fingers." 

*' Bat perhaps it may not be easy for you to secure her 
after all." 

" ** How ? Not easy for me to secure her I Consider, Mr 
Ihincanson, that independently of my personal merits, I am 
• man of property and high connections. Few ladies in 
the land, I am convinced, if any, would refuse ; and how 
should you suppose Miss Stimperton could? Isn*t she 
\l^t a country girl — the sister of a humble farmer — and 
without expectations or wealthy relatives ?'* 
■-. " Yes, very true ; but suppose she should have no per- 
gonal objections, but, on the contrary, a high respect for 
you — still there may be obstacles — she may be engaged." 

" True, true ; I did not think of that ; but I fondly 
iMope she is not. You must try to find out if she is, but 
I daresay Mr Afieck will manage such a piece of business 
bcEtter. Pray be so good as send him to me, and keep the 
young lady company for a little, till I have some talk with 
him concerning her." These requests were immediatdy 
complied with ; but Mr Duncanson found it no easy task 
to keep up a conversation with Miss Stimperton. She 
had nothing to say herself except what was drawn from 
her in the shape of answers^ and these were of the briefest^ 
Neither did she seem to take much interest in any subject 
that could be started, for she was equally void of curiosity 
and information. What charm her society could have for 
such a loquacious and discursive talker as Mr Bacon, it xa 
not easy to imagine, except by supposing that the eccen* 
trie bachelor valued a good-natured disposition to listen, 
which she possessed in a supereminent degree, above all 
other qualifications in a companion. 
: When Mr Bacon and Robin Afieck returned to the 
dining-room, the former seemed possessed with anxious 
thoughts, and the latter almost bursting with subdued 
Inerriment. Mr Bacon instantly betook himself to smok- 
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ing, without erer consulting the feelings of his gnetts, or 
supposing that it could possibly annoy them. His taste for 
the Indian weed was stimulated precisely like Robin's sto- 
mach for food — by the pangs of love. He soon filled all 
the room with such a cloud that it was impossible for the 
company to see each other ; and he was the first to feel 
the inconvenience of this himself, for it preyented bim 
seeing Miss Stimperton, except when he made a pause 
and blew away the murky wreaths which rolled between 
them, and this he did more than once. At length he bad 
the grace to make himself more agreeable by volunteer- 
ing a tune on an anomalous-looking piece of furniture, 
which he said was an organ of his own building. It had 
been partly converted into a clothes' press, and for many 
a day had not been used for any other purpose. New- 
theless most of its machinery was entire, and, though 
sadly out of order, and coated with cobwebs and dust, the 
instrument was not much worse than ever. The first 
effect Mr Bacon produced by touching the bellows-pedal, 
was to set a colony of mice a scampering and squeaking, 
in the interior, where they had long been established and 
had never before been molested. Next, the organ itself spoke 
out, but in tones so dissonant and discontented like, that 
It seemed grumbling at being disturbed from long repose. 
By dint of hard work, Mr Bacon did eventually manage 
to extort from the crazy instrument some resemblance to 
a tune which he obligingly informed his audience was 
" Black-eyed Susan." He then began to hum, as a vocal 
accompaniment, the words — 

** All in the Downs the fleet was moor'd. 
The streamers waving in the wind" — 

As he proceeded with the song, his voice rose over that 
of the organ ; he twisted himself into so many strange 
contortions, and threw up his eyes with such a grotesque 
expression of sentimentality, that Mr Duncanson and 
Robin Afleok had a hard struggle to preserve theur gr»- 
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nity, but Miss Stimpertoa was overpowered with nnaf- 
Ibotod admiration. Mr Bacon's theory that she had been 
^Meially oreated for him really did seem plausible enough, 
Use perhaps no other woman in existence would have been 
ao delighted with his music, or delighted him by applaud- 
ii^ it as sincerely. 

. On account of Jean Brown's absence, the rehearsal was 
postponed sine die, with little prospect that it would take 
fkuet at all, for by this time it was known that the Queen's 
Drawing-Room would be held on the following Monday, 
sa that there was little time for preparation. As the hour 
ynm nigh at which Mr Duncanson and Miss Stimperton 
vere engaged to be at Mr Calmsough s lodgings, they 
began to speak of moving, but to this Mr Bacon, for 
A long time, would not hearken. At length, when he had 
intimated to his dulcinea that he would do her the honoar 
of calling on her next day, to arrange all necessary mat* 
tan for appearing at the grand state ceremony, he re^ 
Inotantly allowed her to depart with Mr Duncanson, but 
detained Robin Afleck to assist him in making prepara- 
tioBB for an illumination which was to take place on the 
Hollowing evening. 

At the lodgings in Pitt Street, jointly occupied by 
the Calmsonghs and Montgomeries, Mr Duncanson 
Sound assembled all the little party he . had hoped 
to meet, and along with them a gentleman he had 
neither wished for nor expected. This personage 
was no other than Mr M'Cheatrie the lawyer, brother 
of our old friend the ** Scooneral Customer. " Mr 
and Mrs Calmsough were as usual bland and courteous ; 
Miss Montgomery looked kind but dejected; and her 
fisher was punt;tiliously civil. He eyed Miss Stimperton 
with evident satisfaction, and proposed her health in the 
first bumper that went round. He watched his daughter 
9nd James Duncanson with constant attention, and seemed 
QU the fidgets every time he caught them exchanging 
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glances, which was not seldom. After sapper was ov«r; 
and the company had become engaged in general coavti^- 
gation, Mr Montgomery and the lawyer rose and retireil 
together to another apartment. Their temporary ab- 
sence excited no attention, till after a short time Mr Dna- 
canson was called out to join them. As he rose to leave 
the table, Agnes became as pale as death, and seemed 
about to faint. Her lover observing her agitation, whia- 
pered a few words into her ear, which had a marvelloiui 
effect in restoring her to calmness ; but what he said it 
would be hard to tell, for, as Robin Afieck remarked, no 
third party could ever learn a syllable that passed between 
them. 

• The student found Mr Montgomery and Mr M'CheatHe 
waiting for him rather impatiently. He could not ima- 
gine what their business with him could be, but he wte 
not left long in doubt. There was a portable writing- 
desk with writing materials on the table before them, and 
a sheet of letter-paper lay exposed to view, on which a 
few lines had apparently just been scrawled, for the ink 
was not quite dry. The lawyer addressed Mr Duncanson 
in an overdone wheedling style, intended to be very in- 
sinuating, but it merely had the effect of putting the 
young man thoroughly on his guard. " Mr Montgomery," 
said he, " has been speaking to me about a small affair in 
which you are concerned, and which, it seems, has been 
giving him a great deal of uneasiness. Now I am sure, 
Mr Duncanson, you are a gentleman who would not will- 
ingly create disquiet in any respectable family. Indeed I 
believe you are, in every sense of the word, a gentleman, 
and will not refuse to do what is just and reasonable." 

" Be more explicit, if you please, Mr ]VPCheatrie, nnd 
less complimentary. What is it you mean ? What is it 
you wish me to do ?** 

" Why, the truth is, Mr Duncanson, you know there has 
been — some time ago, I mean — a correspondence of a 
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teflider nature between yon and Miss Montgomery ; and^ 
•eting it is at an end now, it is very desirable for all par- 
ties that there should be a right understanding on the sub- 
ject ; and Mr Montgomery is very anxious (perhaps need- 
lessly so) that you should give it in writing under your 
hand, that your correspondence with his daughter is 
finally broken off, all previous writings or engagements to 
the contrary notwithstanding." 

' '^ This is a very strange proposal. Has Miss Montgo- 
mery herself been made aware of it ?** 

" Why, yes — no — not precisely. But she knows as much 
«s it is necessary she should know. It has been gone 
about in the way best calculated to spare the young lady's 
ieelings, and you certainly must approve very much of 
that. Besides, there is nothing so very extraordinary in 
'the proposal after all. Yon have been in correspondence 
with Miss Montgomery. You are not so now. You seem 
to have formed another attachment, and you must allow 
«he ought to be free to do the same. All right and pro- 
per — nothing can be fairer. Well, let this just be under- 
stood, and in order to set all to rest, just state in writ- 
ing, in as few lines as you please, that so and so is the 
case. Or — to save you all trouble about it — here are a 
few words to that effect, which, if you please, you may 
subscribe, and Mr Montgomery and I can be the attesting 
.witnesses.'' Here the wily lawyer put the document he 
had drawn out into Mr Duncanson's hand. It ran thus : — 

" I, James Duncanson, student of divinity, presently re- 
siding in Edinburgh, do hereby, freely and of my own ac- 
cord, renounce all claims on Agnes, daughter of Gideon 
Montgomery, feuar in Burncrook, in respect of any pro- 
mises or engagements made to me, either verbally or in 
writing, by tne aforesaid Agnes Montgomery ; and I also 
do hereby voluntarily agree to cease all correspondence 
with the said Agnes Montgomery, either directly or indi- 
^ rectly, from and after the present date. 

** Edinburgh, September first, one thousand ei<^ht 
hundred and forty-two." 
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When Mr Dnncanson had perused this precious misaif^ 
his eyes flashed indignation, and he looked up at Mr Mont- 
gomery and the crafty lawyer with the expression of bit 
feelings faltering on his tongue. The old man, however* 
seemed desirooa of avoiding all altercation and discuasioa 
on the subject ; for he'paced up and down the room with 
uneasy steps, and never once ventured to turn his face to 
the student, or to say a word. 

Mr Duncanson, equally desirous of avoiding an angry 
dispute with him, and disdaining to speak his mind <m 
such a subject, to the pettifogging man of business, after 
considering for a moment what to do, lifted a pen and de* 
liberately wrote under the document he was requested to 
sign these words — " When I renounce Agnes Montgomery, 
may my right hand forget its cunning." Having done this, 
be left the room and returned to the little supper party. 
The excited state of mind in which he resumed his place in 
the company, was too obvious to escape notice ; but there 
was no time for speculation on the cause of it, for he had 
scarcely been seated, when Mr M'Cheatrie entered with 
the alarming intelligence that the old gentleman had 
taken suddenly ill. Miss Montgomery rushed out of the 
apartment in a state of distraction, and was followed im- 
mediately by the rest of the company to the room in which 
her father had fallen down. All for a time was confusion 
and consternation, but, on medical aid being obtained, it 
was found that there was no immediate danger to be i^- 
prehended, and the patient, at his own request, was soon 
left with only his a£Fectionate daughter to attend him. 

Mr Duncanson felt extremely uneasy in the conviction 
that the decided manner in which he had acted had thrown 
Mr Montgomery into a paroxysm of anger, tt» which, in all 
probability, his sudden illness was to be attributed. In 
such painful circumstances it would have been out of place 
to offer any explanation to Miss Montgomery, for she was 
too anxiously engrossed in her attention to her infirm pa- 
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rent to hearken to anything bat what concerned his imme> 
diate condition. He therefore took leave of her withont 
attempting to touch on the subject ; but he took care be> 
fore departing to relate in general terms to Mr Calmsough, 
what had been proposed to him, and how he had acted, 
for he knew that the worthy man was on confidential terms 
with Agnes, and would do him ample justice. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



« 



I talk of dreams, 



<( 



Which are the children of an idle brain, 
Begot of nothing but vain fantasy/' 

Sharspeabe. 



After Mrs Renshaw had had a night to digest her dram 
of fly- water, she awoke most distressingly well, and unlike 
a person about to die of love. She angrily upbraided 
Jean Brown for turning what was intended, if not for a 
tragedy, at least to verge on the tragic, into a farce. 
How durst ye tak' upon ye, ye impudent gipsy !" she 
exclaimed, " to bring me ought but what I sent you for?** 

" Just for your ain sake, mistress,** replied Jean. " It's 
no be thocht that me, or ony body that wishes weel to 
you, would put puzyon intil your hand." 

" Puzyon I what ado had ye to judge what ye should 
bring to me or should no bring ? Your business was to 
bring just what ye were bidden. When I wanted the 
lodamy (laudanum), be*t puzyon or no puzyon, nae body 
had a richt to keep it frae me ; far less you that gets bed, 
board, and fee for your service,** 

The storm ended with a peremptory order to Jean to 
pack up her things and quit the house, which was no 
sooner given than recalled, on condition that she would 
never divulge what had passed the night before, and 
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thenceforward obey all her directions, withoat presaming 
to judge whether they might be right or wrong. " And 
be sare," added Mrs Renshaw, "if Stiifriggs comes to 
speer for me the day, to say I canna be seen. Tell him 
I'm far frae being weel, and, for onything ye ken, may be 
dangerous. Or, I daur say, ye may tell him frae me that 
be needna concern himser." 

" Surely, mistress, ye dinna want me to gi*e Mr Stimper- 
ton an answer like that ?" 

"But I div though! Ye*ye begun again to judge for me, 
but I'll no staund it ; so mind ye that.*^ 

" And what will I say is like the matter wi' you, if he 
should want to ken ?'' 

^Mt's nae business o* yours what's the matter wi' me» 
and ye can tell him it's nae business o' his neither, if he 
happen to speer. But stop ; ye may tie this napkin about 
Bty head ; tie't ticht, and ha'e the room wiselike in case 
Bingan should force bimsel' in whether I will or no ; and 
^et Griselda to gang and tell my nevo that I'm ill and 
want to see him instantly, but don't steer owre the door 
the day yoursel'. And, Jean ! tell Miss Stimperton to 
eome ben and speak to me ; but, for the life o' ye, don't 
flay a word to her about the lodomy, or the wor4s I had 
yestreen wi' her brother." 

The drift of some of these directions will not be under, 
stood till it is explained that Mrs Renshaw, who had not 
jet given up her designs on honest Stiffriggs, conceived 
that his sister's dependence on him was one of his secret 
and perhaps strongest reasons against marrying. This 
obstacle she was determined if possible to remove, by 
doing her best to bring about an engagement between her 
nephew amd Miss Stimperton. That James Duncanson 
might be inclined to transfer his affections from Miss 
Montgomery to " Saft Shusie," she thought not unlikely, 
all appearances and probabilities considered ; and suppos- 
ing this should be the case, she was disposed to be sa 
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liberal to the young man as Stiifriggs could desire, for ehe 
thought she might thereby carry the point on whidi sb« 
had set her heart, and escape from the woes of single 
womanhood. But in order to make her late attempt at 
poison~taking assume a serious instead of a ridiculous 
aspect, and produce in the honest farmer's mind a feeling 
of compassion favourable to the success of her new scheme, 
she thought it necessary to feign sickness for the time — a 
task which, from her active habits and robust health, she 
was ill qualified to perform. 

When Miss Stimperton came, she plied the simple girl 
with questions regarding Mr Duncanson*s attentions to 
her, in the hope of eliciting something that would give a 
colour of feasibility to her project. But in this she was 
disappointed. Nothing of the kind could be drawn from 
** Saft Shusie ;" for tiie very good reason that she had nor- 
thing to communicate. She, however, intimated her ex- 
pectation of a visit, in the course of the day, from Mt 
Bacon, but mentioned it as an indifferent matter ; and such 
it was indeed to her, for she took everything with an 
equanimity approaching to indifference ; and in this case 
she was not tempted out of her usual state of mind, for 
Mr Bacon had made no disclosure of his feelings to her. 

That eccentric gentleman, however, did not keep the 
promise he had made, to honour her that day with a call. 
How he failed to do so, requires some explanation. He 
had been employed, as already mentioned, along with 
Robin Afleck, in making preparations for the illumination 
which was to take place that evening, and, at this work» 
had remained np till a late hour the night before. He had 
painted in the slap-dash style, of which he was a perfect 
master, a series of transparencies for his windows. All 
the subjects were allegorical, but so obscure and absurd 
that it was impossible to guess their meaning; but no 
doubt Mr Bacon had a deep meaning of his own in them. 
Robin Afleck had assisted the best waj he ooold in get- 
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Hag «p these extraordinary prodnetionsy thoogh be neTer 
traabled himself to inquire what any of them was intended 
to vepresent. He took the credit, howerer, of making 
A horse in one of them ''something like a horse f* 
bnt his chief performances, on this occasion, lay in the 
lighting and cleaning department. With considerable 
panns he had cat aboot a peck of potatoes into tempo- 
rary candlesticks, and gcraped the rough dirt off the win- 
dows ; for he wisely considered that unless they could be 
made in some measure transparent, the efliect of the pictures 
would be lost. 

When Kobin called next day to assist in completing the 
preparations, he found Mr Bacon still in bed, but awake 
and smoking as usual. He, however, wore a more than 
commonly abstracted air, and seemed ill at ease. He 
scarcely obserred Robin's entrance, but at length bright- 
ened up and gare him a hearty welcome. ** Gome away. 
Me Afleck,* he said ; ** I am glad to see you ; the fact is I 
hare been rery anxious for your arriyal.'' 

** I houp there's naething wrang, nr?'' said Robin in an 
inquiring tone. 

** Oh no ; not precisely anything wrong — ^that is, if nei- 
ther Mr Dnncanson nor yon hare mentioned to any one 
what I told you yesterday regarding my feelings towards 
Miss Stimperton.'' 

"Ye're perfectly safe on that score, Mr Bacon,* said 
Robin, " for Mr Dnncanson is sae dose-minded he never 
mentions onything to onybody, and as for me I haT*na satd 
a word about it yet to a leaving sowl. But that's just by 
chance though, for ye ken ye didna tell me to mak* a se- 
cret o' your luve for Miss Shusie. Have ye changed your 
mind aboot her already?* 

** Why, no, not at all ; but the fact is I have had a fear- 
ful night of dreaming, and have now a strong impression 
on my mind that my admiration of Miss Stimperton hai 
led me to the very edge of a precipice.** 
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'Fegs, sir, ye had better tak' care o' your fittin' tben;- 
bat it's queer for the like o' you to fash yourseF abooC 
dreams. 1 thocht aye they were just a kind.o' nonsense 
no worth heeding." 

' '* So they are, sir, in general ; indeed, T may say, almoet 
alwuys nonsense. But the dreams I had last night were 
so peculiar in character, and had such strongly marked 
though shadowy reference to my individual case — present 
and prospectiTe, actual and possible — ^that I cannot help 
looking on them as rery significant and widely different 
from common dreams. But you shall hear what they wert 
as far as I can recollect them. 

"After yon left me last night, I went to bed with mj 
inind very much filled with the allegories I had been paint- 
ing, and thonghts of Mis4 Stimperton and my approaching 
interview with her Majesty's Ministers. All these subjects 
were turned over and over in my mind before I fell asleep, 
and when at last I did so, they recurred to me in strange 
shapes and curious combinations. First, I thought I was 
walking with rapid steps towards a steep hill, on which 
the sun shone so brightly that it looked like a huge con^ 
of bumifdied gold. Just as I was about to commence the 
ascent, I saw a beautiful fiower on the other side of a 
amooth still lake, which spread out before me. I felt so 
desirous to have the flower that I threw; off my clothes, 
$Ad began to wade across the lake. I accomplished my 
purpose, but not having a button -hole to carry the flower 
In, I put it in my mouth. I had no sooner done this than 
I found myself immersed, not in water, but in a flood of 
molasses ! This, sir, was no joke, I can tell you ; and so 
thick was the treacle, that 1 could scarcely manage to draw 
one leg after another through it. I struggled resolutelj 
till I got out on the grassy margin ; but this was no escape, 
for a swarm of wasps, bees, and all kinds of flying insect* 
pettled on me immediately; and when I tried to brush them 
off they stung me so severely that I was glad to pluftgp 
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again over head and ears into the treaole. My mortifica- 
tion was increased when I saw a troop of apes and inon<r 
kejs come down the hill and scramble for my clothes be*- 
fore my face. One put on one thing, and another another, 
till they had all some yalnable article either for use of 
ornament. They then scampered up the hill again, and 
the most powerful of the gang, a large pot-bellied animal^ 
of the most tricky species, placed himself on the rery suni- 
mit, and sat chattering there with my cap on his head and 
locking through my spectacles. Now, Mr Afleck, can yoi| 
interpret that ?" 

*' No fegs ! it*s owre deep for me. If I had been Joseph, 
I trow baith the butler and the baker would ba*e been 
hang'd before I could ha'e read their dreams ; and I don't 
think ony o* theirs was a bit kittlier than yours.** 
. " Well, sir, here is my own interpretation of it. The hill 
.which I was about to ascend is what one of our poets 
mlla 

* * * ' The dippevy steep 
Where fame and honour lofty shine ;' 

|he beautiful flower is Miss Stimperton — —" 

** Itll be a cabbitch rose, then, I jalouse," remarked 
•Bobin aside. 

" The lake of treacle I take to be the cloying sweets of 
4ionjugal endearments, which clog the moyements of th« 
most energetic natures who ever get into the slough ; th^ 
ating^ng insects are meddling busybodies who fasten at 
once on any man who tries to escape from it ; the ap^ 
and monkeys stealing my clothes are the mean creaturea 
who have no ideas of their own, but snatch at all they can 
pilfer from other people, and who would be particularly 
teady to make off with mine if ever I should lay theni 
aside ; and the large pot-bellied ape with my cap on hia 
liead, and looking through my spectaoles, is Sir Bobert 
Peel, assuming all the honours due to me, and avaOing 
mmself of my profoundest views. Do yon imdentand f . 
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" Tea, yes, I see it plain eneach. Really the dream 
reads like the openin' oot o* a stockin*." 

^ Naj, it is surprising, sir ; perfectly maryelloos in its 
eoinddence with realities and probabilities. But there it 
more to come. I next dreamt I was the leader of a great 
army. Its immense masses of foot soldiers, clouds of 
cavalry, and squadrons of flying artillery covered all the 
ground as far as eye could see ; and I, as Commander- 
in-Chief, was mounted on a superb charger, and riding at 
the head of tens of thousands. Well, just in my way, J 
saw a fountain of the purest water, and was tempted to 
slake my thirst at it. The very first drop I tasted acted 
like magic in transforming ererything about me. Why, 
what do you think my high-mettled war-horse at onoe 
became ?** 

*< Maybe a ass." 

'' No, sir, but a mushroom, a toadstool, a rotten f uagos ; 
and my magnificent army was converted into a wilderness 
of worthless weeds — hemlock, burdocks, and nettles. 
Now, the interpretation of this is also perfectly clear. 
The glittering hosts which I was leading on to victory 
were my theories, projects, and discoveries in morals, 
politics, and physical science — destined, I doubt not, to 
achieve many a triumph, if I only persevere till I have 
their full powers developed and brought into action ; the 
charger I rode on is my love of speculation (vulgarly deno- 
minated my hobby-horse) ; and the pure fountain in the 
■way is Miss Stiffiperton. Do you comprehend ?* 

^ Ou ay, I see what ye mean ; but I dinna weel under* 
staund what way your habby-horse grew a puddock- stool." 

** Don't you ? I think it is as clear as daylight. By 
stooping to the fountain (Miss Stimperton) and tasting 
the tempting beverage (domestic felicity), my mind would 
become so enervated as to forget its high aspirings ; my 
habit of speculation would appear foolish ; and all my great 
projects lose their charm in my eyes, and seem barren mod 
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extntTagant. That is the plain reading of the dream, Mr 
Afleck ; and an ominous dream it is.* 

'* Fegs I think if there's onj chance o* your sodgers 
torning oot dockens, the sooner ye ken what they are the 
better ; and if ye really be ridin' on a puddock-stool, ye 
eanna come doon in owre great a hurry." 

** No, sir ; I won't dismount. My speculations are sound, 
and well deserving the derotion of my whole life to them. 
Still I am sensible of the truth which is shadowed forth 
in these visions — ^the incompatibility of matrimony with 
the ambitious hopes of fame. But I have not yet told all 
my dreams. I thought next I was some glorious bird, 
brighter than the peacock and more powerful than the 
•agle." 

« A kind of bubbley-jock, like ?* 

" No, nothing of the turkey kind, but a bird more 
magnificent than any known to naturalists. Well, while 
I was sailing through the middle sky, I saw, in a pool of 
water far beneath me, a beautiful white cygnet, and was 
tempted to pounce on it as a preyr But I no sooner did 
this than I was transformed into — ^what do you think?" 

** On, maybe intil a guse." 

" No, not a goose nor a gander either, but a swan ; and 
1 was chained as you see the swan often painted on tavern 
sign-boards — chained in a garden-pond too small for boys 
to sail their tiny fleets in, and condemned to the perpetual 
company of the little cygnet, some frogs, and a tame perch 
or two I The dullest mind may understand ^ hat all this 
means. But the worst is still to come^ My last dream 
was this : — I thought I had at length obtained an audience 
d Sir Robert Peel, and, just as I began to address hiro on 
national affairs, a drop scene, such as is used in theatres 
fell down between us, and immediately I found myself in 
my own house at Auchterbardie. But the house was 
strangely changed. The sitting parlour was crowded, not 
as usual, with books and philosophical apparatus, but with 
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pots of jam, jelly, honey, and marmalade, all covered witii. 
shreds of my most valuable manuscripts, and Miss Sthn-. 
perton sat at the fireside with a child upon her knee. 
While I stood gazing with astonishment on all I saw, mj 
whole frame became rigid, my legs and arms were extended, 
and I was covered all over with half-wet baby clouts. 1 
discovered in fact, that I had become (by Jupiter!) a 
clothes-horse, or what in some parts of the country is 
called a pair of winter dykes, and in my horror I awoke T 

** Fegs, Mr Bacon, that's the best dream ye*ve had ava ; 
and it*s an easy read ane. I can see through the babbj 
clouts fine." 

"I don't like it though, and that's enough. What! 
should I be content to forego my long-cherished schemes 
of greatness, and sink my talents in the quagmire of family 
cares and petty occupations? No; not even for Miss 
Stimperton, lovely and amiable as she is, will I do this — 
nor for any created woman. What I may do some time 
after this, when I shall have got all my views promulgated, 
and have brought the nation out of the peril into which it 
has been plunged by the incapacity and ignorance of states- 
men — ^mere red-tape functionaries — what I may do then, 
I cannot say ; but in the meantime Til step aside for no 
flower, however beautiful ; Til stop at no fountain, how- 
ever tempting; but pursue right onwards my arduous 
wayr 

** And div ye mean to gang to the Palace withoot Miss 
Stimperton, after a' her practeesin' at coort manners for 
the purpose ?" 

" By no means. I can't do that, you know, but 111 not 
trust myself again in her presence till the Drawing-Room 
day, and then just as little as possible." 

** But you promised to see her this vera day." 

*' I know I did, but as I see matters now, I can't. Yoa 
must go over to Nicolson Street and make the best excuse 
you can for roe. It will be necessary, too, for you to tell. 
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ber to be ready to go with me at eleyen o'clock on Mon- 
day, at which hour I will be at her lodgings for her with 
a carriage. And be sure to remind her that she must 
study to be in proper costume — showy, flowing robe, and 
no head dress but a few ostrich feathers.** 

As Robin traversed the town on this errand, he was 
struck with the bustle of preparation that seemed to be 
going on for the illumination. Gas-fitters and painters 
were working in front of the public offices and places of 
business of every description, with a vigour such as only 
men preparing to resist some imminent danger could be 
expected to display. Crowns, stars, and the initials of the 
Queen and Prince Consort, in tin-piping, were multiplying 
with the rapidity of icicles in a sudden frost after thaw ; 
and Queens, Princes, and Britannias in varnish colours, 
were executed by the dozen with a bold recklessness that 
might be said to amount to a species of petty treason. 
Robin gazed agape at all this as he passed along, but con- 
cluded in his own mind that none of the devices he had 
seen were so striking as Mr Bacon s transparencies, par- 
ticularly the one with the improved horse ; neither did he 
deem any of the modes of lighting (not excepting even 
that with coloured lamps), half so ingenious as his own 
cut-potato method. He therefore resolved that these 
special wonders should be witnessed by Jean Brown. 
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CHAPTER XXni. 



** As o*er mj palm the silver piece she drew. 
And traced the line of life with charming view, 
How throbbed my fluttering pulse with hopes and fears. 
To learn the colour of my future years !" 

Crabbe. 

** Thy spirit, Independence, let me share V 

Smollett. 



Among the multitudes who came to Edinburgh to see 
the Queen, or to profit by the concourse which the pre- 
sence of her Majesty attracted, was the gipsy fortune- 
teller. Mother Meredith, formerly spoken of. Jean Brown 
happened to see her from the window, and was sharp 
enough witted to imagine at once how her professional 
talents might be turned to account. The sorceress was 
accordingly called up, and after being well prompted by 
Jean, demanded an interview with Mrs Renshaw. This 
lady was still a-bed, waiting the coming of her nephew, 
and hoping also for a visit from Stiffriggs, but not quite 
resolved whether to be well or unwell, when the request 
of Mother Meredith to see her was announced. " What 
can the auld roudas want wi' me ?" she inquired when 
Jean Brown informed her of the circumstance. 
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** Ye had better let her explain what she wants herselV* 
answered Jean ; " for though she*s a droll body, she's a 
neighbour, ye ken, and may ha*e some business to speak 
aboot." 

** Send her in, then, and well see," answered the love- 
sick mistress of Whinnyside, and immediately the fortune- 
teller was in her presence. 

"And what is't ye want wi* me, Luckie?** said Mrs 
Renshaw, with a tone of peevish asperity. 

" Nothing,** answered the old woman, " but to tell you 
something that concerns you.*' 

" Concerns me I What b*t ye mean ? What can ye. 
ken aboot my affairs ?** 

" Mair than ye ken yoursel*, Vm thinkin', mistress ** 

** Nonsense I This is some o* your spaein* ye want to 
play aff on me, but I*m nae sic simpleton as to believe in 
the black art." 

** Mine is nae black art, but a fair readin* o* what's to 
be ; and itll happen whether ye believe't or no. Nane o* 
my words ever fa' to the grund." 

" Plague on your fortune-spaein ! What business ha'e 
ye wi' my affairs ?** 

** O nae business — nane ava." 

** And what for do ye mak* onything ado wi* me or my 
concerns then ?" 

** Mrs Renshaw, if ye dinna want to ken some things 
that I ken o' that's to befa' ye, there's nae ill dune. I can 
gang as I cam', and carry my secrets wi* me. But what I 
ken I ken, and I cam* by my knowledge honestly." 

** Tell me this, then — What set ye to spae my fortune 
avar 

" Ye may weel ask that, for it's no my custom to do 
ought o* the kind without being employed. But this is a 
particlar case. It cam* to me unsocht, and is the mair 
likely to be true ; and as ye happen to be a neighbour o' 
mine, I thocht it no richt to keep ye in the dark. But 
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since ye ha'e nae wish to hear what it is, Fll just be 
steppin*." 

** Stop a wee. Ye needna be in sic a fell hnrrj. 
Though I dinna believe it can be onything but havera, ye 
may tell me what it is when ye're here at ony rate. Ye 
said it cam' to ye unsocht. Hoo could it do that ? Dinna 
ye need to cut the cards before ye can tell onything ?** 

** There's ae way o* readin' by the cards, but that's no 
the only way. There's much can be seen in tea leaves, 
especially if it be green tea ; but as I get nane to drink 
but the common kind, I ha'ena seen the particlarest bits 
o' your fate, but I ha*e gotten insicht intil the feck o' what 
IS to befa' ye." 

** Gae way, gae way, wi* your lees and nonsense. Would 
onybody in their senses believe ye could read folk's fortune 
in a pickle tea leaves T* 

** Believe*t or no believe't, it's true, and ye wadna mis- 
doot it if ye kent the hawf o* what has come to pass in 
proof that my readin' o' tea leaves is true. But Fm lang 
eneuch here, for I see ye dinna want to ken what I ha'e 
to tell." 

** Ye may tell me nevertheless, since ye've been at the 
trouble o' ca^n' here for the purpose. I needna believe 
what ye say unless I like, and 111 no believe't if it's the 
least unbee-like. Was the fortune gude or ill ye read o' 
me?" 

" Partly baith, but the gude was to prevail owre the ill, 
if certain things took place ; and the ill owre the gude, 
suppose some ither things should happen.'' 

** I dinna understaund that, but we maun speak lown in 
case onybody overhear us. I say I dinna understaund the 
meaning o' the certain things, and certain ither things 
that would mak* the gude or ill prevail." 

** Na, neither do I, but this I ken — ^there was on the ae 
haund happiness and marriage, and on the ither a single 
life and mony sair trials." 
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" Hoot, blethers ! I ken it's just a' an ima^nation ; bat 
which did ye say was the likeliest ?" 

" That's what I never could see, for the tea I drink, as 
I said before, is coarse common stuff, and disna show par- 
tic'lars." 

" Could ye no try't owre again, evennow, if ye had the 
richt kind r 

" Nae doot, nae doot I could, if ye thocht it worth 
while." 

" Indeed, I dinna then, for I think it's a* nonsense ; but 
ye may just try't the best way, since ye are here at ony 
rate." 

" Aweel, I'll do my best, if ye'U order me a bowlfu* o' 
strong green tea wi* the leaves in't." 

The order was immediately given, and Jean Brown 
proceeded with alacrity to carry it into effect, smiling to 
herself meanwhile at the success of her stratagem, and 
the craft with which Mother Meredith had converted it 
into' the means of obtaining a luxurious refreshment. 
Jean took special care to second her views by provid- 
ing suitable accompaniments for the tea, and soon set be- 
fore her a repast worthy of the ingenuity with which it 
had been earned. The spaewife's grace over it was a 
mystic incantation, which she finished by putting a ring 
into the bowl. Mrs Benshaw lay still and eyed her at her 
meal with a mixture of curiosity and suspicion, and could 
not help remarking with her usual bluntness — 

" Thisll just be ane o'your gipsy tricks now, I jalouse." 

Mother Meredith drained the dish in silence ; but after 
looking attentively into the residium, she said in an angry 
tone — ** If ye suspect a trick, tell me, and let mebegone at 
ance. I see here what it would be gude for you to ken ; 
but, if ye doot my word, the less I say the better." 

" After drinking the tea, ye may say your say ony way. 
As I said afore, I can either believ't or no, when I hear 
what it is." 
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" No ; if rm to be treated like a cheat, 1*11 keep my 
knowledge to myseP. The tea was gude, and ye have my 
thanks for*t ; but the mysteries I can read in the grands, 
as plain as ye can read a printed book, shall neV^r pass 
my lips to them that scorn my skill or doot my word." 

" Whist ! speak lowner^ Luckie, and dinna flee off that 
way. ni pay ye for your trouble — at least if 1 get ony 
Batisfactiou frae ye — sae just sit down again and tell me 
what ye see in the dish." 

** Weel, l^rs Renshaw, this reading is just the same as 
the ane before, but plainer. I see you here ** 

*' Where ? Let me see.** 

** There, just as clear as if it were your picture in a 
looking-glass.*' 

« That me I That's but a braid-shaipit tea-leaf." 

" It*8 that just to them that can see nae better ; but to 
the skilfu* e*e, it is just what I say. If ye could see it pro- 
perly, ye would be as deep-read in mysteries as mysel* ; 
and ye ken that is no to be expeckit.** 

" Aweel, what mair do ye see ?** 

** I see a gentleman before yon.** 

** What like is he?" 

" He is tall and buirdly ; no unlike Sanderson o' Sander- 
son — only he's no splay-fittit like him." 

" Look again, and see if ye canna find oot wha he*s like.*' 

" I would say it was the Southland carrier, Rob Ruther- 
ford ; but he*s no dressed like Rob. I daursay it's just 
him brushed up a thocht, and mair genteel." 

** Look better, Luckie. Is there naebody else its liker ?* 

" Naebody, unless it be Stimperton o' Stiffriggs. And 
trowth that's the vera man, if I ha*e ony skill." 

**Tuts, blethers I** 

** Aweel, aweel, if ye think it blethers ye needna hear 
ony mair. So just say stop, and Tm dune." 

" Na, na ; since ye ha'e begun, mak' a finish. What mair 
do ye see ?" 
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** I see ither twa between joa and the gentleman.* 

** Ither twa I What are they ? wha are they ?** 

** Hie ane nearest you is like a young man, and the ane 
nearest Mr Stimperton is like a yonng woman.** 

" Ay, and what mak' ye oot o* that ? Are they like to 
draw thegither and mak* a match o*t ?" 

** I canna say, I'm shore, for I see nae band between 
them. They may or they may no draw thegither ; but I 
see a band between you and the stout tall gentleman.** 

" DiT ye I Let me see't, then." 

" There it is, and there's nae mistakin' o't.** 

" I see naething but a bit shank o* a leaf crookit in the 
middle." 

** That is just what I tell you, then. It's a band be- 
tween you and the gentleman, and ye see it is bow'd awa 
to the left side o' the twa mots — the young man and the 
woman — that staun' between you." 

** And what is the meaning o' that ?* 

" The meaning is that naething else but thae young 
folk prevents a match between you and the buirdly gen- 
tleman. ** 

" And see ye ony signs o* them gann oot the gate ?" 

" Ay, the mot that stands for the young man is pairtly 
on the road to something like a kirk or a great house of 
some kind ; and the mot that stands for the young woman 
is half floating in melted sugar." 

*' And does that signify that she is to gang awa' ?" 

" Yes, without ony manner o' doubt." 

** And are ye sure the young man is on the road to a 
kirk?" 

** Maybe no just a kirk, for I see nae steeple on't ; but 
something like a kirk, for it's a large building. But he 
has like a water to cross, and I see nae stepping-stanes 
m t. 

** Na, that beats a' I I see a strong glimmer o' meanin' 
in that bit o' the reading. Your skill is no canny, Luckie, 
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for there*B sae muckle truth in what ye say, that I begin 
to think it may a' be trae.** 

** True I ay, as true as ye're lying there ; but it ill sets 
you to ca' my skill uncanny, after gettin* frae me sic per- 
'feet insicht intil your fortune.** 

** That*s the vera thing that gars me doot if your skill 
can be canny. But tell me what made you say ye saw on 
one side of me a single life and sair trials, and on the 
ither marriage and great happiness." 

** My meaning was that I saw signs o* baith' conditions 
in your life. I saw them when I read your fortune before, 
and I see them here again.** 

"What are they then?** 

** The signs o* singleness and sorrow I see here are, an 
odd shoe, the hawf o* a pair o* sheers, a marrowless gloTC, 
and a lang-teethed heckle.** 

" Preserve's I that's awfu'; but what are the gnde signs 
ye see?** 

** A plain ring, a true love-knot, and a pair of cooing 
doves." 

" A pair o' sooking turkies I What likeness can cooing 
doos ha'e to Ringan Stimperton and me ?** 

" They signify peace and marriage, and are no to be 
ta*en for likenesses o* either man or woman." 

" Weel, that may be a* true ; but do ye no see onything 
like siller, as weel as marriage and ither gude things, in 
my fortune ?" 

" Deed I do, but the siller is like to spoil a' the rest. It 
is on ae side, and the large building like a kirk, on the 
ither. The band is bended to the siller side, showing 
that it is there that ony danger lies. Ye may read your 
fate yoursel* now, after what ye've heard, and be thankfu' 
that it*s a gude ane, and left sae much in your ain haund." 

" But tell me just this one thing mair — wad I need to 
part wi' my siller to become a married wife ?" 

*'No, I see naething signifying that, but ye maonna 
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expect to get the braw man I see in the dish here, or ony 
ither man, if ye hand owre steiTO a grip o' the siller ; for 
a* your chance 1 see is on the ither side." 

" Weel, aweel, Mother Meredith, I suppose I maun gi'e 
you a shilling for your pains, but I'm sure I'm affronted 
to think Fve hearkened sae lang to sic havers.** 

" Mrs Renshaw, remember what Vre told you o* the 
danger o* griping money wi* owre close a hand I You 
must gi*e me five shillings. Beware o' the odd shoe, the 
heckle, and the marrowless glove." 

This injunction produced the desired effect, and the 
gipsy departed enriched bath in purse and stomach, but 
under strict charges never to reveal to any other the divi- 
nation for which she had received such handsome pay- 
ment. Mrs Renshaw, when left to herself, in spite of her 
pretended dislike and contempt for the black art, pon- 
dered earnestly over all the spae wife's words, and drew 
from them, as it was no doubt intended she should do, 
more sanguine hopes of getting Stiffriggs entangled in the 
matrimonial net than ever she had entertuned before. 
She moreover saw now the propriety of again receiving 
her nephew into favour, and extending to him some as- 
sistance to complete his education, whether he should ad- 
here to the Establishment or not ; for, as she understood 
the prediction, he would no longer remain an obstacle to 
her hopes if enabled to pursue his professional views, whe- 
ther in the Church or out of it. She now saw her way 
clearly, and not only got out of bed and forgot all her 
late half-imagined, half-assumed illness, but set about 
dressing herself in her showiest style. She was in fact 
animated with new spirit as by a charm, and the predic- 
tion, like every illusion of the kind which is believed, be- 
gan to operate powerfully towards its own fulfilment, by 
making the subject of it act in accordance with its spirit. 
Mrs Renshaw, instead of being a moping, peevish, would- 
be invalid, suspicious of slights and fall of petty and pal- 
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pable manoeavres, became all at once cheerful, self-satis- 
fied, and confiding. Jean Brown spoke truly when she 
said her mistress was more benefitted bv her consultation 
with Mother Meredith than she could have been bj the 
skill of all the doctors in Edinburgh ; and as truly did she 
add — ** Get Stiffriggs or no, she has a better chance for him 
now than e'er she had before, just by believing she's shure 
o' him." 

When matters were in this hopeful train, Mr Duncan- 
son called in breathless haste and great anxiety. He was 
no less susprised than glad to find his aunt, so far from 
being dangerously unwell (as he had been informed by 
Griselda, who was sent for him), in high spirits and 'look- 
ing better and blyther than usual. On expressing to her 
how agreeably he was surprised to see her so well, and 
mentioning the alarming report he had received of her 
sudden illness, she said it was just a passing dwam she had 
taken, but that it was now completely away and she had 
no fears for its return. Before much more was said, honest 
Stiffriggs was announced. He was half afraid to enter, 
having vividly in recollection the unpleasant scene of the 
day before, and being apprehensive that it might have left 
disagreeable if not dangerous effects. His astonishment 
was therefore great, and his pleasure not less, when he 
saw how matters stood. Mrs Renshaw welcomed him with 
a countenance radiant with smiles and very little discom- 
posed by any feeling of shame for her recent extraordinary 
conduct ; for she had too little sensibility to feel how ridi- 
culous she had made herself. It was not so easy for 
Ringan to shake off his embarrassment ; but at length his 
brow cleared, and he entered frankly into conversation, as 
if nothing disagreeable had happened, or all had been for- 
gotten. The lady, with many smirks and smiles and looks, 
mysteriously indicating the importance of what she was 
about to do, went to a drawer and produced a bunch of 
bank notes from the sum which she had lost and recovered^ 
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^or slie had not yet got it deposited in the bank. Laying 
the money on the table, she said, " Ye see, Mr Stimperton^ 
I mean to follow your advice after a'." And turning to 
her nephew, she continued, ** This is fifty pound that our 
friend here advises me to put to fifty pound o* his, to enable 
you to get through the college decently, and I mak' ye 
freely welcome till't, I'm shure." 

Ringan looked surprised at this proceeding, and not 
quite so well pleased as she expected. In truth he at onee 
suspected it to be the opening of a new system of tactics di- 
rected against his freedom : and he was not far mistaken. 
As for Mr Duncanson, he was struck with amazement, and 
utterly at a loss to comprehend the motives under which 
his aunt was acting so much out of her natural charac- 
ter. The suspic on even flashed across his mind that her 
sadden illness had affected her mind, and rendered her for 
the time non compos mentis. On this supposition alone could 
he account for her conduct. He therefore, and for other 
reasons, positively declined to touch the money. Stiff^iggs, 
however, who understoodithe matter better, strongly repro- 
bated his refusal, and said for his own part he would take 
it very ill if his fifty pounds should not be accepted. This 
led to a warm discussion among all the three. 

'^ Why should either of you," said the student, ** insist 
on laying me under obligations which I do not ask nor 
wish for ?" 

** Te need help, Jimes," replied his aunt ; **ye need help 
to get decently through the college, and what for should 
ye refuse *t when it's freely offered to ye ?** 

** I cannot accept it, aunt, and feel myself as free as I 
do at present. I will not forego the liberty to act accord- 
ing to my convictions, for the sake of any other advantage." 

** I wish to help you," said Stiffiriggs, "just for that 
Tery reason. If I didna think you a conscientious lad, I 
wad rather pay the fifty pound to keep you back frae 
the ministry than lay oot a bronn bawbee to help yon on." 
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^ You have my best thanks for your kindness, but I beg 
you will allow me to decline the favour you intend, and 
not take offence at my refusal, for I assure you I am not 
in need of assistance." 

** Now, Jimes," said Mrs Renshaw, ** that must be non- 
sense. Ye have naetbing to keep you, that I can hear o', 
except what ye get frae that daft man, Mr Dirty Bacon ; 
and that*s but a sma' matter. Besides, ye canna be get- 
ting justice dune to your learnin' when ye have to spend 
sae much time wi' him.** 

** You know, aunt, the understanding we parted on at 
Whinnyside. For the sake of being free to follow a 
course of which you did not approve, I renounced my 
dependence on you, and made up my mind never more to 
be burdensome to you or any other friend, as long as Pro- 
vidence should vouchsafe to me health and strength to 
earn a living for myself.** 

" But what is to come o' your learnin*, though ?** said 
the lady, pertinaciously bent on being kind. 

" My learning may go to the dogs if I cannot use it 
without sinking my independence.** 

" Hear him noo, hear him ! Itll never do for your 
learnin* to be lost, and ye needna boggle at taking the 
help that*s offered to ye, for ye see Mr Stiraperton thinks 
your way is the richt way, and Tm sure 1*11 never try to 
drive ye aff *t again. No but that I think ye*re wrang, 
after a' ; and no but I would rather see ye a parish mini- 
ster than onything else ; but if ye*ll no be't, just be what 
ye like, and tak* the siller without mair ado."* 

« There*s a fair offer, Mr Jimes,** said Stiffriggs, " and if 
ye dinna tak* it, and mine to the bargain, ye*ll gar me 
think less o* you than I do. Besides, it*s nae great obli- 
gation, after a*, for ye ken ye*re enteetled to a reward, and 
no a sma* ane, for getting back your auntie*s five hunder 
pound till her.** 

** No, not a penny will I take on that score, Mr Stim- 
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perton. I already owe my aunt much more than I can 
clear by doing a serrice for her that any honest person 
would have done in my place.* 

** Trowth it's the like o' you they should ca' Stiffriggs, 
my man," said Stiffriggs, " for ye*r stiffer in the birse than 
me a hantle. But if ye*ll no tak* a present o' the siller, 
ye may tak' the lend o*t shurely, and pay*t back whenever 
it answers ye.*' After some further discussion, Mr Dun- 
canson was prevailed on to accept of the money on this 
footing ; and honest Stiffriggs, when he had succeeded in 
effecting the arrangement, shook the student and Mrs 
Renshaw heartily by the hand, as if he had received rather 
than conferred a favour. 

As he shook hands with the lady, however, he could 
not resist the temptation of whispering into her ear — 
** Od, mistress, I ne'er saw onybody mair the better o' 
ought than ye've been o' yon flee-water." 
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CHAPTER XXlV. 



"Old Edina's heart beate high, 
Touthftd Tigoiir lights her eye. 
And her welcome fills the sky, 
Welcome to Victoria !* 



Robin Afleck allowed none of the absurdity of Mr 
Bacon's message to Miss Stimperton to be lost in the de- 
livery. ** Ye are to be ready," said he, " to gang wi* him to 
the Queen's show at Dalkeith, on Monday at eleven 
o'clock, and yeVe to be dressed in a lang trailing gown 
and to have naething on your head but a bunch o' pea- 
cocks' feathers." " Saft Shusie " heard these directions 
with perfect composure, and was not even startled by the 
peacocks' feathers ; but her brother listened with surprise 
and not a little indignation. " What nonsense is this, 
Robin ?" he enquired in an angry tone. 

'*Ou, nae nonsense ava, Mr Stimperton, only Miss 
Shusie, ye see, is gaun wi' Mr Bacon to see the Queen, 
and I'm just lettin' her ken the kind o' style he wants her 
to appear in." 

** Trowth, Shusie shall gang nae sic gate, wi' mj con- 
sent at least, wi' a daft man like this Mr Bacon." 
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'* Fegs, sir, she maun though, for she has promist al- 
ready, and Mr Bacon canna gang withoot her : he's nae 
ID air daft than me after a', but only a wee thocht droll in 
his way.'* 

** Daft or no daft, he's get ne'er a sister o' mine to carry 
oot his capers wi', if I can help it. And, Shusie, 1 think 
the least ye could ha'e dune was to speak to me on the 
subject before ye entered intil sic a ploy." 

Shusie made no reply to this rebuke but by a few tears, 
which might either be expressiye of regret for having 
acted so foolishly, or of vexation at the prospect of being 
prevented from gratifying almost the only strong wish she 
had — the desire to witness the pageantry and splendours 
of the royal court. Mrs Renshaw interceded for her, or 
rather for herself, for she had a purpose to serve in the 
matter; She had not given up her project of sending the 
homely presents to the Queen which were before alluded 
to, and hoped to get Mr Bacon to take charge of them. 
It must be confessed that the idea was a good one, for 
mch a charge was certainly very appropriate to the man, 
both being somewhat uncommon. It was to be feared^ 
however, that the prevention of Miss Stimperton from ac- 
companying him would prove a serious obstacle. Mr 
Bacon, in that case, might not go at all to the Drawing- 
Room, or, if he did, would not be likely to undertake the 
presentation of Mrs Renshaw's oat cakes and jam. She 
therefore pled strongly that Miss Shusie might be allowed 
to go ; but Stiffiriggs was inexorable. 

Robin Afleck was completely taken abadc by this unex- 
pected turn of affairs. With a disappointed expression of 
countenance, he called Mr Duncanson aside to request him 
to use his influence with Stiffriggs to relax his opposition 
to his sister's intended display with Mr Bacon. But the 
student refused, point-blank, to undertake the task. ** I 
cannot," said he, ** advise Mr Stimperton to permit any- 
thing of the kind. And you know, Robert * 

Q 
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" Mr Afleck, if ye please.'* 

" Well, Mr Afleck, you are aware I have always set my 
face against this foolery. I don't wish to see Mr Bacon 
make himself ridicolous, and far less can I consent to have 
a hand in leading any simple young woman like Miss 
Stimperton to take part in bis absordities." 

** If it be sae daft like as ye seem to think for folk to 
gang to the Queen's Drawing-Room, I dinna see but Mr 
Bacon and Miss Stimperton have just as gude a richt to 
get makin' fules o' themsel's as ony o' the gentlemen and 
ladies that's to be there. And mair than that, sir, if Mr 
Bacon be disappointed in this business, I'm dootious ye 
may loss your place as his secretary, for hell be ill pleased 
at the hale bilin' o' us.** 

« As for that, Robert " 

** Mr Robert, if ye please, Jimes. Man, it's strange ye 
ne'er can mind to gi'e me the mister as weel as ony ither 
stewdent." 

" I beg your pardon ; I shall try to mind hereafter. 
But as for the motive you speak of, I would be ashamed 
to allow it to bias me in the least in such a matter, what- 
eyer my circumstances might be. At any rate, I do not 
intend to continue any longer in Mr Bacon's employment, 
for luckily I shall no longer need." Robin stared inter- 
rogatively, but before he had time to put any question 
Mr Duncanson added, ** I will tell you the reason of this 
when we are more at leisure, but in the meantime you 
may rest assured that what I have told you is true." 

*< Weel," said the honest-hearted rustic, '* I'm glad to 
hear it, Mr Jimes ; but if ye be dune wi' Mr Bacon, I'm 
no just dune wi' him yet ; and rather than see him disap- 
pointed, I'll try to get Jean Broun persuaded to be bU 
companion at the Queen's Drawing-Room — and fegs Jean 
can ack the leddy fifty times better than Saft Shusie 
Simperton. I reckon yell no think there's ony harm ia 
letting Aer gang?* 
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"No, if Jean herself or her mistress hare no objec- 
tions ; but I daresay, Mr Robert, your sweetheart has too 
much sense to play the fool in public with Mr Bacon.* 

" Sense t ay, she has plenty o' sense ; rather muckle for 
me, maybe ; but, man ! she is desperate fond o' fun, and I 
think she would riak being laucht at for the sake o' get- 
tin' a lauch hersel'. Then the mistress ; she*ll be glad 
to let her, for the sake o' gettin* her presents to the Queen 
sent by a safe haund.** 

"But would Mr Bacon be pleased with the exchange?* 

" Pleased I he would be delightit, for d'ye ken he has 
ta'en the rue already about Shusie. He is deep in luye 
wi' her yet (the auld sumph that he is) ; but he has ta'en 
a fricht about marrying that makes him half unwilling to 
risk himsel' again within sicht o' her ; and he says he'll 
never ventur* to look at her, excep through green specks." 
Here Robin relatedly hurriedly the substance of Mr Bacon's 
Malthusian dreams. 

While this was passing, Mrs Renshaw had contrived to 
induce Stiffriggs to propose that he and Mr Duncanson 
should accompany her and Miss Stimperton on a walk 
through the town to see the illumination. This was im- 
mediately agreed to, and as the windows were already 
lighted up, the little party sallied out at once and mingled 
with the multitude with which the streets were crowded. 
After they had visited the most remarkable points 'in a 
scene which was all like enchantment to the simple coun- 
try people, and were almost blinded with the excess of 
light and deafened with the continual explosion of gun- 
powder, they were about to turn up the North Bridge on 
their return to Nicolson Street, when they got fairly 
jammed in the mass of people who stood admiring the 
brilliant display in front of the Register Office, the Theatre, 
and other buildings in that vicinity. Unable either to 
proceed or go back, they remained for some minutes al- 
most on the same spot, but swayed to and fro as the pres- 
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«iire became greater on one side or other. While thej 
stood here, a number of burning squibs were thrown 
among the crowd, which increased the confusion. One 
of them fell on the shoulder of a lady who stood at no 
great distance from Mr Duncanson, with her back to hiok, 
•nd seemed to be in company with another lady and two 
elderly gentlemen. Immediately her shawl was in a blaze. 
The student, by a vigorous effort, forced his way to her^ 
and succeeded in extinguishing the flames before she was 
ftilly aware of her danger, or he had discovered her to be 
his own Agnes Montgomery. The surprise of both was 
great ; but they had no time for words, for a gang of 
pickpockets took advantage of the accident to close around 
them, for the purpose of doing a little business. Stiff- 
riggs, however, observed the movement, and struck in 
with his enormous fists just in time to knock down several 
of the thieves, and to save old Mr Montgomery and Mr 
and Mrs Calmsough, for these were the companions of 
Agnes, from being rudely hustled and most probably 
robbed. Of eourse, Mr Duncanson and his stalwart friend 
could not leave the little party they had so opportunely 
met, till they saw them fairly out of danger ; and accord- 
ingly Sciffriggs, with Mrs Calmsough at one arm and Mrs 
Renshaw at the other, the student taking charge of Miss 
Montgomery and Miss Stimperton, and the two old gen- 
tlemen asdsting each other as well as Chey could, urged 
their way through the livibg torrent to Pitt Street. Ar- 
rived th^re, the good people of Bumcrook could not do 
less than invite their protectors and escort into their lodg- 
ings. Mr Calmsough and the ladies did so; but Mr 
Montgomery, just at this point, was so overcome by a fit 
of coughing that he could not, or at least did not, join in 
the polite request. The invitation was, however, accepted, 
and Mr Duncanson found himself once more happy in the 
presence of her from whom, but the night before, he 
thoi^ht himself banished for ever. Agnes was so over- 
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Qome by her feelings, and so appreheDsire of her father^s 
displeasare, that she could hardly Tentare to look np or 
speak ; and there would have been a painful feeling of re* 
straint on the company had it not been carried oif by the 
boisterous frankness of StifFriggs and Mrs Benshaw, neith w 
of whom knew of the circumstance which had disturbed 
the same scene the previous evening, or were of a tempw 
to be much put about, though they had. 

While this unsophisticated couple were keeping np a 
hilarious feeling by giving blnnt and free expression to all 
that came uppermost in their minds, the company received 
an accession in the persons of Sir John Baldwin and Mr 
Simon M'Quirkie. Sir John had heard of Mr Montgo- 
mery's sudden illness, and being a brother Moderate as 
well as a neighbour, had called to see him. Mr M'Quirkie, 
who was now almost as constantly with him as his shadow, 
and studied to comply with every wish the great man 
diose to express, accompanied him as a matter of course. 
Simon, however, remembering keenly the ludicrous upshot 
of his wooing at Burncrook, felt some reluctance to appear 
again before Miss Montgomery, but he mustered courage 
enough to do that, though not enough to face Mrs Ren- 
shaw, whom he little thought of meeting on this occasion. 
Accordingly he became quite crest-fallen when he found 
what company he was ushered into. His natural assur- 
ance (a precious gift of which he had a pretty liberal 
stock,) for the time forsook him, and after making awk- 
ward obeisances to all around, he shrunk cowed and 
abashed into a corner. When the conversation began, as 
it soon did, to turn on his favourite subject — the Church 
question — he had not a word to say. There was, how- 
ever, no lack of argument. Sir John ]Paldwin rallied his 
burly tenant on his Non-intrusionism, and Stiffriggs re- 
torted unsparingly on the Laird's Erastian principles. Mr 
Duncanson kept himself, on this occasion, almost as re- 
served as his chnm M'Quirkie, but for a very different rea- 
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son. He was apprehensiTo of irritating old Mr Montgo* 
merj, and for the sake of Agnes he refrained from joining 
in the debate. He made seyeral attempts to change the 
subject, but all in Tain. The two laymen had tackled to 
it with irrepressible ardour, and turned every other topic^ 
no matter how foreign or germane, into the same channel* 
Even the Queen's visit was treated of as a Church question* 
Both admitted its bearings on the controversy, and agreed 
that it was intended to allay the prevailing ferment in 
matters ecclesiastical ; but they differed widely as to its 
t)robable effect. Sir John declared his conviction that hex 
Majesty's presence in the country would have a soothing 
influence on the public mind, and lead people to forget 
their ecclesiastical bickerings. 

** Trowth, Laird," said Stiffriggs, **I see na muckle ap- 
pearance o' that. There's yoursel' and me — ^ha'e we for- 
gotten our differences the mair o' this gallantiu* o' the 
•Queen amang us, this pluffin' o' poother, this bleezin' o' 
gas, this ringin' o* bells and firin* o* cannon ? I trow no, 
Sir John ; for, beggin' your pardon, ye're just as far wrang 
aboot the Kirk question as e'er I saw ye, and as little like 
to gi'e up your Eranstianism as I'm to forget that it's a heart* 
deadenin', soul-destroyin' principle." 

" Pooh I Bingan," replied the Baronet, " this is all fudge 
and balderdash* It would be far wiser of you to look 
after tile-draining and guano than to trouble yourself abou^ 
things altogether out of your line." 

** Hooly, Laird, hooly. Though I'm but a puir tenant 
o' yours, I ha'e something to mind far abune the clods o' 
the valley. And. wi* your leave, let me say, as lang as I 
bring my rent oot o' the Stiffriggs mailin, I hand mysel' 
accoontable to nae man for what I turn my thochts to. 
And itil neither be for tile-drainin' nor guano that ni 
gi'e up the freedom o' the Kirk o' Scotland, or cease to 
contend against pawtronage and Eranstianism in a' shapes 
and forms.** 
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** True, true, Ringan — ^perfectly trne ; but you ought 
to use jour freedom with discretion. Tou should take 
time to consider if patronage be really such a bad thing as 
you call it, and if you are not kicking against a very just 
and salutary system." 

** Time to consider ! The only thing worth considerin* 
is hoo to get soonest quat o't. Hav'na I bad its pernicious 
effecks every day o* my life stinkin' under my vera nose ? 
and hoo can the system be onything to me but an abomina- 
tion ? Consider truly I Troth I ha'e nae need to con- 
sider muckle aboot pawtronage." 

** I understand what you mean, Ringan, but you ought 
aot to condemn the system for one unfortunate appoint- 
ment. Our worthy friend Mr Calmsough here was put 
in by patronage, as well as Dr Snapperdudgeon." 

" Hand ye there noo, Sir John, and alloc me to put you 
in mind that the parish petitioned for Mr Calmsough, so 
his appointment canna properly be said to ha'e been an 
tu!t o' pawtronage ; but Dr Snapperdudgeon's settlement 
was a forced ane and just a fair sample o' the system/ 
, '* I must beg, my friends,** interposed Mr Calmsough, 
** that yon will refrain from personal allusions, for though 
I am flattered by your good opinion, I do not wish to be 
complimented at the expense of my neighbour. Surely 
the merits of patronage may be discussed without special 
reference to individuals. For my own part I approve of 
the system, because I think its general tendency is in 
favour of peace and good order, but I will not let my 
judgment be biassed by particular instances, either good 
or bad : there must be exceptions in every system." 

** Spoken like jourself, Mr Calmsough,** said Sir John. 
<' If our anti-patronage and Non-intrusion neighbours 
would follow your excellent example, there would, at this 
moment, be no danger of the venerable Church of Scotland.** 

** Under your favour, Laird,** said Stiffiiggs, " the vener- 
able Kirk o* Scotland is in nae danger. The Establishment 
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fa in danger, to be sure — ^the height o' danger — but ihe 
Bstablishment is no the Kirk, gude be thankit !" 

** Come laovr, Mr Stimperton," exdumed the Laird, 
*'yoa are spinning your distinctions too fine. If thtt 
Establishment is not the Church of Scotland, pray, what 
fa, or can be, the Church of Scotland ? — tell me that." 

" I grant ye. Laird," replied Ringan, *' that the Kirk o* 
Scotland fa establfahed ; but the Establishment is no 
the Kiric. The Kirk o' Scotland was the Kirk o' 
Scotland — ^the national Kirk — before it was established^ 
and it'll be the national Kirk lang after it has ceased to 
be established. Tak' ye my word for that. Sir John.** 

** 111 take no man's word for anything of the sort," said 
Sir John : " I can conceive of no national Church but an 
established one ; and depend on it, my good friend, there 
will be an end to the nationality of the Church — an end to 
its efficiency, its unity, and all that it fa roost valued for by 
the Christian people of Scotland, the day when its connect 
tion with the State is cut asunder, if that black day should 
oyer come." 

. ** I wish it were the mom," rejoined the sturdy farmer ^ 
''for Tm sure the goodly tree that John Knox planted in the 
land will never flourish till ance it be freiB o* the poison- 
ous creepers that have twined themsers round its stately 
trunk, and crashed its sappiest branches." 

"Tou are poetical, Ringan," said the Laird, in rather t^ 
Jeering tone. 

** Weel," answered Ringan, ** if I be pottical it's be- 
eause I'm speaking the truth. There's naething sae potti- 
cal as the truth, ye ken. The Psalms of Davit are abune 
a' ither pottery, just because they're the even-down truth, 
every word o' them." 

** So then, Mr Stimperton, your object is not to reform 
the Establishment, but to break it up altogether ?" 

"No, I never said that yet. Laird ; but it's because I 
dinna see ony chance o' reform in't worth the speaking o%' 
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that I wish the gade auld Kirk o* Scotland to be dane wi* 
the endowments, and a' the trammels they impose on her* 

** Wdl, m tell you what will be the conseqaence if the 
Church eyer be so infatuated as fling up the endowments, 
and shake off her State connection. She will become a 
beast of prey in the land — a public scoarge — a yampire— 
an unsatiable mercenary — a foment(Mr of animosities — a 
Bow» of dissension in communities and households — a 
den of superstition and hypocrisy — a community of dupes 
and knayes. The spirit of charity will depart from among 
OS, and ail the bitterness of theological strife take the place 
of heart-felt religion. All this I yeoture to predict^ 
though I am neither a jNrophet nor the son of a prophet.* 

^Time aboot is fair play. Sir John ; and I'll tak' mf 
turn o' predicting noo, if ye like. Here then is my set 
o*t : — If the Kirk o' Scotland remain under the Eraustiaa 
jMBds laid on her by the Court o' Session — if she submit 
to be controlled in her ain affairs by the ceeyil Goyern* 
ment— if she surrender the yeto, and bow her neck to the 
yoke o' pawtronage — if she let hirelings continue to occupy 
faer pulpits for a bit o' bread — dyyors that wad disgrace 
the sodger trade, let abe the sanctuary — if she continue 
to herry puir folk for her support^and let the gentry keep 
unrighteous possession o' the tiends (tak* ye that, Laird !) 
•—then, I say, she will become a bye-word and a reproach; 
her candlestick will be remoyed. >•-—.'' 

"Her fiddle-stick r 

" She will sit in darkness and desolation — ^her best people 
will forsake her, and she will be like a dead tree cumber- 
ing the land. But if she has the yirtue to come out of 
her bondage and leaye the flesh-pots o* Egypt, her latter 
days will be more glorious than her first. There's my 
prophecy, Sir John; and them that liye ither ten years will 
^ee whether you or me has come»nearest the truth." 

During this rhapsody, Old Gideon Montgomery sat 
jgrinding his teeth, and hardly able to control his rage ; 
but Mr Calmsough threw oil on the troubled waters by 
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i^marking mildly — ** It appears to me, friends, that it ift 
an extreme view of the case to suppose either that the 
Church of Scotland will remain as she is, or renounce her 
Establishment privileges. Something between these ex-^ 
tremes is, I think, much more likely to happen. The 
Legislature may probably yet concede a modification of 
patronage, and draw a more marked line between the 
prorinces of the ecclesiastical and civil judicatures, and 
thus remove the grievances most complained of ; or should 
this not happen, a partial, not a general, secession from 
the Establishment may take place, and thus leave the 
Church in peace and harmony, though for a time weak-* 
ened in strength. These are my views, friends; and, sd 
fkr am I from apprehending evil from the present crisis, 
I anticipate that great good will come out of it, both t6 
the Church and country at large." 

** Very well, Mr Calmsough," said Sir John, "spoken 
like yourself again : very well spoken, indeed. And ai 
you are a clergyman, your opinions are entitled to more 
consideration than those of we laymen ; but why are our 
young clerics here sitting silent? Surely they should hare 
something to say on such a subject.** 

** Ay, ye may say that. Laird," said Mrs Renhaw, ** or 
what's the use o' their learning ?" 

Stiffriggs too seemed very much disappointed that Mr 
Buncanson did not back him in the argument ; and though 
he did not say much, the student perceived, or thought he 
perceived, this feeling in his looks, and was unhappy in 
the idea that he was no longer independent. He, how- 
ever, excused himself on the score that it would hardly be 
using the ladies handsomely to enter into controversy in 
their presence. Mr M'Quirkie sheltered himself under the 
same plea, but it was evident to all the company that he 
was, for once in his life, out of countenance, and fain 
would have been anywhere else than where he was. 

When the company broke up both Stiffiriggs and Mn 
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Benshaw nnfortunatelj renewed their gnxmbling to the 
student, that he had not taken part in the discussion. 
His aunt complained that he had not seized the opportu- 
nity to show his learning — for she had still a strong wish 
that he should gain the faTour of Sir John Baldwin — and 
StifTriggs lamented that he had not stood up for his prin- 
ciples when they were impugned and traduced in his 
hearing. Though these remarks were made without any 
tone of unkindness« the young man felt them as bitter re- 
proaches, seeing they proceeded from friends who had 
laid him under obligations, and might conceive they had 
thereby acquired a right to influence his conduct. His 
feelings were too keen, and his imagination too yiyid, tp 
allow him to consider the matter calmly — to perceive 
that there was nothing exacted from him on the ground 
of favours conferred, and that the remarks he felt so 
poignantly might just as probably have been made had 
there been no obligations in the case. At ail events, 
lie gradually wrought himself up to the conviction, that 
to retain what he had that day received from his aunt 
and the worthy farmer would ill agree 

" With his proud, independent stomach," 
and before he reached his lodgings he had resolved to 
return the money. " Why should I," he said to himself, 
<* put myself in the position of a slave, even to the kindest 
ftiends, by accepting of aid from them which I may do 
without ? The season is at hand when I shall have A 
good chance for private teaching ; I shall earn my bread 
by my own industry, and be indebted to nobody." As he 
resolved on this magnanimous conclusion, he searohed his 
pocket for the bundle of bank notes, but searched in vain* 
They had been abstracted in the crowd while he was en« 
gaged in protecting Miss Montgomery, and thus the 
light-fingered fraternity had got their revenge on him for 
depriving some of the members of that dexterous brother^ 
hood of a richer price.. 
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CHAPTER XXY. 



** Yon may tell thst to the marines^ but the saflon won't 
beliereit.'* 

Ahok: 

** How rkli the treppingSy now they^ all nBfvrrd^ 
And gpUttering in the son I triampbant entriee 
Of con<]iieron^ and coronation pomps, 
In glory icarce exceed. Great gluts of people 
Uetard th' unwieldy show ; whilst from the casements 
And honse-tops, ranks bebind ranks, dose wedg^d^ 
Hang bellying o'er.* 

B1.AJB. 



The loss of a hundred pounds was a very serions mat- 
ter to BIr Dnncanson in any point of riew, but it was 
greatly aggniTated by the peculiar circumstances which 
rendered, or at least ap peared to him to render it neees- 
■ary that he should conceal his misfortnne from hia 
IHends. In reflecting anxiously on the subject, which he 
did through many a sleepless hour — while Robin Afleck 
lay snoring beside him in enviable obUriousness of all but 
perh^M Jean Brown — the hapless student reasoned him- 
self into the oonTiction that there was nothing for 
but to submit to hii loss in silence. 
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From oyer-sensitiveness and mistaken delicacy he un- 
fortunately adopted the resolution of concealing his loss 
from all to whom he ought to hare been unreserved on 
the subject, both for the sake of his own character and as 
the best means of recovering th^ money. This deviation 
from open, straightforward conduct, placed him for the 
first time in his life in a decidedly false position, and 
proved to him the cause of much subsequent difficulty and 
-mortification. He, however, saw the propriety of making 
known his loss to the authorities, for though he had little 
or no hope of getting any good thereby, he felt that the 
step was necessary to prevent reflections. With this view 
he paid an early visit on the following morning to the 
Police Office, and stated his case to the Lieutenant in at* 
tendance. This official was naturally a good deal strode 
with the student's statement. The amount of his loss, hit 
evident reluctance to give it publicity, and his unwilling.* 
ness to communicate particulars requisite for the detection 
of the depredators — all these drcumstanoes appeared to 
him to be extremely suspicious, and he did not hesitate to 
say so. He remarked over and over again — ** This is a 
very strange case ; a very strange case indeed." Pressing 
his inquiries closely, he said — ** You surely must know at 
least what bank the notes which were taken off you be- 
longed to ?* 

"Really I do not,** replied MrDunoanson; adding ~« 
''But if it is of much consequence that this fhould be 
known, I may possibly be able to ascertain it from the 
people from whom I received the money.*' 

*' Consequence I — ^it is of the very greatest consequence." 

^ I don't wish to trouble my friends on the subject ; and 
if no search can be made for the money without bringing 
them forward, I would rather let the case drop.* 

** Oh you would, would you ? But I would rather not. 
In fact, the case must be probed to the bottom. How am 
I to know that you came honestly by the money yourseU 
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any more than the pickpockets who took it from yon, if 
you make a mystery about it ? No, no ! young gentle- 
man, this won*t do. Just say at once who you got the 
money from, and all about it, and well look after the 
business in a regular manner. You seem to be a very re- 
spectable sort of person, and I don't doubt but you can 
give a satisfactory account of your transactions ; so, just if 
yon please, speak to the point." 

** This is a very extraordinary manner of treating a com- 
plaint of robbery, surely. I haye told you all I know my- 
self about the case — ^where and when I suspect my pocket 
was picked, and the amount of money taken off me. If 
this ia not enough to furnish any cine for the detection of 
the thieves, I am willing to submit to the loss I hate 
suffered without saying another word on the subject. I 
have particular reasons for preferring that it should vest 
as it is, rather than that other parties should be brought 
forward whose evidence, after all, might not be of any 
material service ; and I don*t see how any one has a right 
to dictate another course to me. As to your insinuation 
in regard to the suspicions I myself may lie under by not 
explaining more than I have done, I despise it. It will be 
time enough to suspect me when I am accused." 

*' Very well, sir, take your own way — only you must at 
least leave us your address, in case the cash should be 
found, or any other person should come forward as the 
real loser.* 

The reluctance with which Mr Duncanson complied with 
this request increased the suspicions of the police officer^ 
who, at no trouble to conceal what he thought, made the 
sensitive student feel keenly the misery of standing in a 
false position. 

" So you're going off," said the man in authority, *' with- 
out leaving any information to trace your money by? 
Well, master, the more fool you, if the cash was really your 
own. Xon need not \>e 90 thin-skinned about the siatter^ 
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ftuppose it might not be the best of company or the best 
of places you were in at the time. Bless your soul ! if you 
knew the cases we hear in this place daily, you would 
think nothing of it, but make a clear statement of the 
whole business at once.'' 

^ You are mistaken entirely in your surmises/* said the 
student, almost choking with indignation. " I am keeping 
back no circumstance which I need be ashamed to state. 
I was on the open street and with respectable company 
when my pockets were picked. I am not of the stamp 
you take me for, and hope you will not insult me by un- 
worthy insinuations." 

" Oh, no offence, sir ; no offence intended. If you feel 
hurt at anything I have said, you have yourself to blame. 
Those who don't speak plump out, as to anything that hap- 
pens to be taken from them, have generally some pretty good 
reason for being close ; and if you choose to be close with- 
out any good reason at all, the fault is your own you know, 
and no mistake. This is the wrong box to keep secrets 
in and speak of respectability. The two things don't go 
together in a police office, you may take my word for it* 
Please yourself, however, and we'll do what we can to find 
the money. But if we do find it, you must prove it to be 
yours, without any doubt whatever, or you needn't trouble 
yourself any more in the matter." 

" Should the money be found, I will have no further rea« 
son for reserve, and the fullest proof I can command will 
be forthcoming." 

" Well, master, if you take my advice you will bring 
forward all the evidence you have to produce just now. It 
may be of more use at present than it can be any time 
afterwards." 

" Is there much chance that, by merely proving what 
bank the notes I have lost were of, they would be roi 
covered ?" 

** Why, as to that, I can't flatter you there is, for the 
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town is swarming with light-fingered gentry from all 
quarters, and there is no guessing which of them may hare 
found the way into your pockets, or where your monejf 
may be hidden. But if you would only be frank enough 
to describe the sort of people you were with ** 

" I have described them already. I tell you they were 
highly respectable." 

''And particularly if you could identify any of them 



** Identify them I they were my most intimate friends." 

" And bring the charge home to any of them * 

** Bring the charge home to whom ?" 
** They might at least be brought to punisfameut, eren 
should your money not be recoTered." 
** This is really more than I can stand." 
"Very well, don't stand it then ; but don't try to gam- 
mon us neither. If the people you were with ware so 
very respectable, you wouldn't be unwilling to name them. 
But I say again, master — ^just please yourself." 

Repenting bitterly that he had ever gone on such an 
errand — instead of regretting, as he ought to have done, 
that he had not gone about it openly and without reserve — 
our hero was about to leave the office without deigning 
fbrther reply to his inquisitor, when the latter requested 
him to stop a little, and he would see if anything could be 
done in the case after all. The lieutenant then called one 
•f the criminal officers belonging to the Police Establish-, 
ment, from another apartment, and stated to him clearly 
and rapidly all the information the student had communi- 
cated, taking care to place in a very striking point of 
fiew his refusal to disclose some material circumstances. 
** Now," said he, " if you see any way of tracing the busi- 
ness on so slight a scent, you had better set about it at 
once ; but, for my part, I think it's quite needless, unless 
the young gentleman chooses to tell you more than he has 
told me." 
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Here the office's whispered together earnestly for a 
while — all the time eyeing Mr Duncanson with inquisitire 
and saspicioos looks. At length, the thief-catcher, who 
was a sharp-eyed, intelligent, but quiet-looking person 
dressed in plain cloth ep and without any distinctire badge> 
approached the student, and said, in a mild and confident 
tial tone, " This is really a Yerj serious case, sir, and, for 
your own sake, you ought not to keep back any information 
you can give connected with it." 

James repeated his determination rather to give up all 
attempts to recover the money than to make his loss 
known to the only parties who could give any informa- 
tion in addition to what he had communicated ; expres-> 
sing, at the same time, his belief that anything they could 
say would be of little consequence — for he was sure they 
h&d neither kept a memorandum of the numbers of the 
stolen notes, nor observed any circumstance which could 
lead to the detection of the thieves. 

" But did you not yourself observe what sort of people 
were jostling you and your friends at the time you suppose 
your pocket was picked?** inquired the officer ; adding — 
** The illumination would surely give you light enough to 
see those about you." 

** I recollect distinctly,* replied Mr Duncanson, " the 
appearance of two men who squeezed very hard against 
me at the time I pressed forward to save the young lady's 
dress from being burnt, as I have described before. One 
of them was a stout-made, round-shouldered person, with 
the lower part of his face muffled up in a spotted hand- 
kerchief ; but I did not see his features properly, and could 
not identify him. The other was less in size and slighter 
made, and I would know him ag^n anywhere, for I ob- 
served his features when I was struggling to get past him. 
He had a flat face, a very prominent chin, and wanted one 
of his upper front teeth.** 

(( Verv good. That's what I call particular enough. I 
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thiDk I should know both the fellows by the marks 
yon hare g^yen, if they were patires ; but I suspect they 
are not ; and I suppose yon are not quite sure that they 
were the thieyes.'* 

" By no means ; only I think it highly probable.* 

** Just so. We must see what can be done then, to 
find them out. Had you the money in a pocket-book, or 
case, or anything you could identify as yours ?" 

''Yes ; in a green leather pocket-book, with my name 
on it in gilt letters." 

" Very well that is something, but not much either, for 
your book and the cash would not be allowed to keep 
eompany long together if they fell into hands experienced 
in the line." 

** And do you think there is no hope of recoyering the 
money?** 

''Not much I confess; particularly as you are deter- 
mined to keep the affair so close. A good deal will de- 
pend, though, on who the thieves may be. If they are 
stranger swells, they may be off by the railway and 
hundreds of miles away by this time ; or they may be in 
the town yet and fairly out of the way of detecUon. But 
if the cash has been prigged by any of our native gentle- 
men, they will be spending it freely, and it may be pos- 
sible enough to ferret them out. You had better, how- 
ever, come along with me and point out the chi^ who 
squeezed so close to you last night, if you happen to get 
your eye on them." 

Mr Duncanson was rathre reluctant to comply with 
this request, for he thought a criminal officer strange com- 
pany for a divinity student. His companion did not pro- 
pose to go far, for the High Street was becoming densely 
crowded with multitudes waiting in eager expectation of 
seeing the Queen pass on her visit to the Castle, and the 
officer*s object was to place himself and the student at 
the point of greatest pressure, where, in all probability the 
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light-fingered flpaternity would have a few representa- 
tives. This point was exactly at the Cross, where a 
barrier was thrown across the street, at which the mock 
ceremony of presenting her Majesty with the keys of the 
city was to be performed. There, on a slighty raised 
temporary erection in front of the Salamander Land, the 
officer recommended Mr Duncanson to take his station, 
and keep a sharp look out, while he himself moved about in 
the near vicinity, with a vigilance which nothing could escape. 
The sceno was highly imposing. The street seemed ft 
solid mass of human beings, except where an open way in 
the centre was kept by the constables and military, for 
the passage of the royal cortege. The tall houses on either 
side were stuck full of gaily dressed people who squeezed 
themselves from every window, and clustered on every 
balcony and projection on which a footing could be ob- 
tained. The terraced roof of St Giles was loaded with 
hundrds of old and young, sitting huddled together ev«i 
up to the highest ridge, as if they had taken refuge there 
from a deluge. On platforms, erected for their accom- 
modation, various public bodies were assembled ; and the 
boys and girls of the principal public charities had con- 
spicuous positions assigned to them. In the immediate 
neighbourhood of the barrier, the Magistrates and Town 
Council, in their official robes and insignia, occupied a 
raised gallery; the Celtic Society in their splendid tartans 
stood near ; while both to the right and left, as far as the 
eye could see, the bright helmets and drawn swords of 
the Enniskillen Dragoons glittered in the sun. As may 
well be supposed, the student was not in a state of mind 
for sight-seeing, and the brilliant spectacle afforded him 
little gratification. He looked in vain among the many 
thousands before him, for any countenance resembling 
the suspected man with the flat face and protruding chin, 
or any person like his broad-built, round-shouldered com- 
panion of the night before. 
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At length the Castle guns announced the Queen's ap- 
proach, and all ejes were strained towards Holyrood, ex- 
cept those of our hero and the thief-taker, which were 
wandering searching] j on every side, but all to no pur- 
pose. No person answering the description already given 
could be seen. On came the royal carriage, preceded by 
a detachment of cavalry, and guarded by the Scottish 
Archers. Then followed other carriages containing Sur 
Robert Peel, Lord Aberdeen, and a number of the highest 
nobility. The shouts which rent the air were incessant 
and deafening — louder probably than any which had 
echoed in the closes of the Lawnmarket for centuries be- 
fore. A Queen reigning in her own right now received 
the keys of Edinburgh for the first time since they were 
presented to Mary Stuart on her arrival from France. The 
pressure at the barrier to witness this ceremony was tre- 
mendous, and offered the fairest opportunities to the in- 
dustrious individuals whose fingers are most at work 
while other people are all abroad at eyes and ears. And 
possibly there might be more than one chevalier de indtutrU 
jn the crowd ; but not the least appearance of the indi?i« 
duals specially wanted could be seen. 

After hearing the Lord Provost's address, and most 
graciously returning the keys to him, the Queen moved oa 
to the Castle, and the living torrent which rolled along 
High Street swept past to flood the Castle Hill, the Mound, 
West Prince's Street, and every other point where the 
royal lady might again be seen. Mr Duncanson was dis- 
posed to give up the task he was employed in as hope- 
less, but the emissary of justice who accompanied him in- 
sisted strongly on making another attempt before the 
crowd should finally disperse for the day. He proposed 
that they should next proceed to the foot of the Mound, 
and there ta<e up a position commanding the turning 
into Prince's btreet, as he knew the concourse of people 
at that point would be great^ immediately on the Queen's 
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departure from the Castle. Thither then they went, and 
foond the crowd immense, and every moment increasing. 
An extensive and high-raised gallery, which had been in 
part erected only the same morning, occupied the corner 
of Prince's Street Gardens, facing both towards Prince's 
Street and the Mound, and was so completely crammed 
that they could obtain no footing on it, and it was not 
easy to find any place so well fitted for their purpose. 
They, however, succeeded in getting on a stair right op- 
posite, whence they could see to advantage all that waa 
passing. Here they commenced their scrutiny, and the 
officer directed Mr Duncanson's attention to several indi- 
Tiduals whom he knew to be suspicious characters, but 
none of them resembled in the least the persons he supposed 
had robbed him. While casting his 'eyes around him on 
all sides, in his anxious but fruitless search, the student 
happened to look right across to the gallery just men- 
tioned, and observed on it Miss Montgomery and her aged 
father with Mr and Mrs Calmsough. 

The sight of his Agnes rendered him thenceforth in- 
capable of exercising much vigilance in any other direc- 
tion. He knew it was next to impossible that he could 
be seen by her, or those she was along with ; and at ease 
on this point, he forgot for the time all else in gazing on 
her lovely face, which he did, till his Argus-eyed neigh- 
bour noticed the intentness of his looks, and inquired — 
** Do you see the scamps yonder, think you ?" " No, in- 
deed, I do not," was the reply. This by no means 
satisfied the thief-taker, who said in a grumbling tone 
— **Well, I think you should leave off staring at the 
pretty girls for the present: you may have a peep of 
them any day, but if you don't get your eye now on the 
chaps we're seeking, you may look a while again before 
you find them." 

The j ustice of this rebuke made the young man blush to the 
ears, and he resumed his scnitiDy of the faces around him. 
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The Queen and suite were by-and-bye seen on the ram^ 
parts of the Castle ; and, soon after, a second discharge of 
the guns announced that her Majesty was again in mo- 
tion. Immediately the royal cortege came down the 
Mound, and sweeping round into Prince's Street, prO' 
ceeded westward at a rapid pace, amidst the acclamations 
of the assembled thousands. At this moment, James 
looked again towards the Queen of his Affections to see 
how the scene affected her ; and no sooner had his eye 
singled her out firom the surrounding throng, than, hor- 
rible to tell, the gallery on which she sat broke down, and 
precipitated its precious freight of human beings in a 
confused hei^p among the ruins. The student was stunned 
with horror, and for a few moments could neither see, nor 
hear, nor speak. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



(f 



-Horrid confusion heap'd 



Upon confusion rose." 

Milton. 



Acting under an impulse too powerful to permit him 
to see obstacles, or calculate consequences, Mr Duncanson> 
as soon as his senses rallied, darted across the street, and 
sprung oyer the garden railing with the speed of thought. 
He was on the spot where the accident occurred almost 
as soon as the cry of distress began to rise from the suf- 
ferers and surrounding crowd, and the next moment was 
exerting all his strength to extricate the individuals near- 
est him from their perilous situation. The screams and 
groans which issued fr6m the struggling mass were heart- 
rending, and on all sides was seen terrific evidence that 
many serious and even some fatal casualties had occurred. 
The raw, new-sawn timber, of which the gallery had 
been constructed, was stained with blood, and lay in 
broken planks over and among the unfortunate people 
with whose weight it had given way ; and many a gay 
dress and fair face bore hideous stains, which made the 
scene like a sanguinary battle-field. The confusion was 
too gteat for the student to distinguish one person from 
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another among the snfFerera; and his mind became so 
frenzied with aniiety for the safety of )Iiss Mont«romerj 
and his other friends, that he made efforts far bejond his 
natoral strength for the relief of all within his reach. 
Bot he was not alone in this work. Sereral others were 
umilarly engaged ; and, just as he was exerting himself 
to lift a heavy plank, he found his efforts seconded by 
one far more powerful than himself, whom he immedi- 
ately recognised as his good friend, Stimperton of Stiff- 
riggs. The honpst farmer, on seeing him, exclaimed — 
" Gnde preserre us, Mr Jiroes I helping here, and needing 
help yoursel*, I think. Bear me, man t ye>e been hurt, I 
see. Are ye sair hurt?" As he put this question, he 
looked concernedly in the young man's face, which was 
deadly pale, and caught him in his arms just as he was 
about to fall. Stiffriggs supported him till Mrs Renshaw, 
Bliss Stimperton, and the Bumcrook party gathered 
round; for they had all been on the platform, and fortu- 
nately had all escaped uninjured. They naturally sup^ 
posed that Mr Duncanson, though unseen by them, had 
also been on it, and had sustained some serious injury by 
the fall ; and it was not for a considerable time that he 
was able to explain that this was a mistake. Indeed, he 
was puzzled himself to account for his sudden illness, but 
when he had time to collect his thoughts, he remembered 
that he had hurt his side rather severely on the spikes of 
the iron railing in hurriedly getting into the garden. 
This injury, with his over-exertion among the ruins of 
the gallery, might account for that* sudden faintness that 
OTercame him and alarmed his friends. Miss Montgomery^ 
when she saw his pallid hne and sunk condition, imagin- 
ing he had received some fatal injury, trembled Tiolently, 
and became as pale as her lorer. Even the stem old 
man, her father, was melted into momentary compassion 
and concern. Mrs Renshaw was loud in her grief; Mr 
and Mrs Calmsough were tenderly sympathising; and 
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" Saft Shasie" shook off her usual apathy, and maDifested 
much feeling. A coach was called; but, before its ar- 
rival, there was some discussion among the friends where 
the sick student should be taken, for he had fainted, and 
was unable to decide for himself. As he continued alarm- 
inglj long in this state, it was thought hazardous to re- 
moye him so far as his own lodgings. The rooms occu- 
pied bj his aunt were almost equally distant, and there- 
fore Mr and Mrs Calmsough considerately proposed that 
he should be taken to their quarters in Pitt Street, that 
place being comparatively near at hand. This proposal 
was by no means agreeable to old Gideon Montgomery ; 
but, in the circumstances, he could not decently oppose it. 
Thither, therefore, Mr Duncanson was conveyed. 

The hurt which he had suffered, though severe, was 
not considered dangerous. The fleshy part of his right 
side, beneath the arm -pit, was considerably lacerated, and 
bled profusely, but there was no deep wound. The sur- 
geon expressed some apprehension that the strain which 
the young gentleman had received by over-exerting him- 
self, would prove a more serious matter than the wound^ 
and might possibly disable him for a considerable time. 

Robin Afleck, who had heard of the accident almost ai 
soon as it occurred, and had lost no time in seeking out 
his suffering friend, and condoling with him in his mis- 
fortune in his own homely fashion, went next directly to 
Jean Brown to apprise her of what had happened. He 
also wished to take the opportunity of Mrs Renshaw's ab- 
sence to arrange with Jean some other matters — of which 
more anon. Robin expressed far less regret for Mr Dun- 
canson*s accident than admiration of his good luck in be- 
ing laid up in such comfortable quarters. ** I think, Ro- 
bin,** said his sweetheart, ** Mr Jimes gets but little pity 
frae you." 

** Pity ! no. What for should I pity him ?** said Robin ; 
** I envie him rather ; for though he*s sick, Vm shore he's 
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far from being sorry himsel*. Jnst consider, woman, what 
a catch it is to ha*e Agnes Migammerie at his bedside, and 
like to break her heart aboot him.'* 

'* Muckle gnde that'll do him, Fm shvre, or else no." 

** Muckle gnde I aj just that muckle gudethat I ivoald 
risk some hard knocks mysel' and a month's doctoring, to 
be in his place." 

** Wad ye though, Robin?* 

** Wad I no ? Just think what a treat it maun be to 
him to ha'e yon nice mitherly body, Mrs Calmsough, for 
a nurse, seeing ererything richt about him ; and his ain 
lass slipping oot and in the room, neither able to byde 
Mill nor stay awa, keeking owre folks' shouthers every 
ither minnte to see him again, and ready wi' everthing 
that's gude for him the rery moment it's needed." 

'* Ay, man, I think ye're been using a' the een in your 
aught, glowerin' at the young leddy." 

** Wha could help it? A body canna be blind to a sicht 
like yon." 

' '* I think ye've been mair ta'en up looking at Miss Mi- 
^ummerie than wi' concern for Mr Jimes." 

" Ye're perfectly straucht there, Jean, for after what 
the doctor said, I kend there was no fear o' Mr Jimes. 
Hell soon mend, 'specially in yon billet ; so I dinna see 
buy need to vex mysel' aboot him. But I wad hae been 
as gre&t a sumph as ye whiles ca'me, if I could hae keepit 
my een aff his Agnes. Fegs, Jean, it's worth Mr Jimes's 
while to gang within an inch o' deeing for a lass like yon. 
They talk about queens and angels ; but if she bena baith 
a queen and a angel, Tm mista'en." 

** Robin ! I never heard ye say the like o' that aboot 
me, for a' the luve ye let on ye bear me." 
■ ^ Ye wadna ha'e me to tell ye big lees, wad ye, Jean? Bat 
don't be jealous. Ye re neither a angel nor a queen, to be 
shure, but ye're what* s far better — at least for me." 
^ ** Ay; what am I ?" 
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** Ye're a sonsy, dean-shankit, mettlesome, saucj, little 
gipsj.» 

"And ye're an ill-bred, ont-speaking gomera]." 

** Now, Jean, that's mair than I can stand, withoot being 
weel pay'd for't ; so tak' ye that, and that, and that." 

It is needless to say that Robin indemnified himself 
pretty well for the dispara&:ing terms he had to bear. 
Jean, however, was, or at least pretended to be, not quite 
pleased with his comparatire appreciation of herself and 
Miss Montgomery, and said in rather a pettish way-^ 
"But, Robin, withoot a word o' fan, since ye admire 
Miss Mignmmerie sae much, ye maun look oot for some 
fine leddy like her, and gi'e up your thochts o' me." 

" I tell you, Jean, I wadna nififer you for fifty Miss 
Migummeries. I'll no say but I wad like you to be as 
genty, and meek, and light-set on your feet as her, in the 
next worl' ; and then I wad like mysel' to tak' after Mr 
Duncanson a wee, and be as douce and as genteel as him. 
Or the case micht be the same if it was aye fair weather, 
and peace and plenty here, and we had naething ado but 
to 

'Go, lassie, go. 
To the braes o' Balquhidder, 
Where the blaeberries grow 
'Mang the bonnie blooming heather.' 

But as lang as we're here, and ha'e to battle for day and 
way, among folk fechting for a leevin' like oursel's, in a 
worl' fu' o' hardships, often dirty wi' foul weather, blashy 
wi' snaw broo, cauld wi' snell winds, and caulder whyles 
wi' fause frien's and misfortunes — I think, Jean, we're far 
better as we are. Miss Migummerie is a genteel, sweets- 
faced creature ; but in the complowther o* care, and trouble, 
and mony a thing forby that this worl' is made up o', she 
is as far oot o' place as a silver trout in a quarry hole, or 
a butterflee in a hail-shower. But, genteel or no genteel, 
the lass for this life, and heartsomest companion for me. 
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is ane that can set a stout heart to a stay brae — can pnt 
mettle in me to do the same— gar the bleakest day or the 
mirkest nicht be cheery — mak' the heaviest task a flae- 
bite, baith to hersel* and me — and wha. can do a* that bnt 
you, Jean Broun, but yon ?" 

" But suppose ye wad be content to gang throngh the 
rough bits o' life wi* roe, 1 jalouse if ever ye should get up 
in the worl' ye wad begin to me that ye hadna a leddy for 
your wife." 

** And wad ye no be leddy enough then yoursel' ? I 
trow, lass, if ye e*er ha*e the luck, like the Gentle Shep- 
hfird*s Peggy, to 

' Change your plaiden coat for silk,' 
yell set the silk as weel as e*erye*ve dune the plaiden. At 
ony rate, ye may be shure that I think ye can ack the leddy 
to perfection when ye like, or I wadna propose to yoa 
something I ha'e come just on purpose to propose." 

•* Ay, what can that be ?" 

''It*s just that ye should gang, instead o* Saft Shnsie, 
wi* Mr Baoon to the levee.'' 

" Never speak o' that, for it canna be." 

** But it maun be though, Jean ; for ye see Stiffriggs 
has forbidden Shusie, and if ye dinna tak' her place Mr 
Bacon will miss his mark, and he*ll be neither to hand nor 
bin'." 

" And wha cares for a daft man like Mr Bacon T* 

** I care for him, Jean, and so wad ye if ye saw the mat- 
ter richt. Nae doot it's needless noo to humour him for 
the sake o' Jimes Duncanson, for Jimes seems to ha'e got- 
ten something (I suspect frae Stiffriggs or the mistress) to 
help him through the College ." 

" Ay, something, and a gude trifle frae them baith ; I 
ken that, for the mistress mak's it nae secret." 

" Aweel, it's just as I was thinkin' ; and glad I'm o't, for 
he'll need to ha'e his purse weel lined if he be laid up lang 
in yon grand ladging and ha'e doctor's fees to pay — no to 
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speak o* the College ava. But, as I was saying, though 
there's nae need noo to study to please Mr Bacon on 
Jinies Dancaason's accoont, I ha'e a gude guess that itil 
be worth while, baith for your sake, Jean, and mine, to 
try to please him as far as possible." 

'* I caona say I see your drift, Robin." 

" Ou, my drift's just this — ^to get mysel' in to be a kind 
o' factor to Mr Bacon. That wad be a better job than 
the ▼et-Teter-Teterinarj doctrine yet; for Mr Bacon, I 
understaund, has a heap o* property in laun*, and I wad 
seek naething better than to get managin't for him." 

" You manage landed property, Robin 1" 

''Ay, me, Jean. Mind ye IVe been gettin' schulin* 
sin* I cam' till Embro, and was a gude judge o* laun', 
and a* aboot laun' before, though I say't mysel'. And fegs, 
lass, I can tell you it's baith easier and maur profit to step 
aboot and play the master an*ang farmers and cottar 
bodies, than to ram ane's arm up to the elbow intil the 
stomachs o' kye and horses." 

'' But maybe Mr Bacon has a factor already.* 

*' Deed has he ; but he's no pleased wi' him ; Fve faund 
oot that, and if I can play my cards weel, I may get the 
place mysel'. And if I do, just consider hoo coxey you 
and me may mak' oursel's. Bless you, Jean, ye may be 
Mrs Afleck, leevin' in your ain bein-house, wi' juckg and 
hens before the door, a kail>yard at the back, and a grumphjr 
at the gavie, before anither twalmonth gae bye. Tell 
shurely think it worth while to gang wi' Mr Bacon to the 
levee for sic a prospect as that." 

** N-o, Robin, Fll no gang a step wf Mr Bacon even for 
the sake o' the grumphy. But I'll do better. Fll try to 
get leave for Shusie, and though Stiffriggs is stiff stiff, I 
think I ken hoo to work him." 

Just as Jean said this, Mr Bacon's message-boy came 
to the door with a letter from that gentleman to " Saft 
Shusie." The letter was in a lai^e fold, bound round in 
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the ancient fashion with a skein of floss silk, and sealed 
with the family arms of Auchterbardie. It was addressed, 
with many carious flourishes of penmanship, to " Made- 
moiselle Shusannah Stimperton of Stiffriggs." Jean Brown 
inherited her full share of Eve*s curiosity, and was all 
impatience to know the contents of a biUet doux which was 
probably the first of the kind eyer written by Mr Bacon or 
addressed to Miss Stimperton ; but the silk and sealing 
wax kept the mystery inviolable in spite of all attempts to 
pry between the folds. Mr Bacon's caution induced hini 
to think oral, much safer than written, communicatioil 
with the fair sex, particularly after his ominously signifi- 
cant dreams had terrified him with the fears of having his 
glory shorn by matrimony ; and for this reason he had 
sent a f>iii>cL f>ou instead of a written message to Miss Stim- 
perton the day before ; but after hearing of the refusal of 
StifFriggs to permit his sister to play the fool with him, 
the philosophic bachelor concluded that he had made a 
mbtake and given offence by appearing to treat her with 
less than due respect. Hence, he now tried to repair the 
error by sending an ample apology and renewing his re- 
quest in what he deemed the most respectful form. Ha 
however, took pretty good care to be guarded in his ex- 
pressions and to confine himself simply to the business in 
hand, for he was determined that not a word should escape 
his pen that could be construed into any meaning hazard- 
ous to his freedom. 

Jean's curiosity did not remain long ungratified, for 
Miss Stimperton, along with Stiffriggs and Mrs Renshaw 
soon came in, and the letter was immediately opened and 
read without reserve. Ringan declared it to be a very 
sensible production, and not in the least like what he 
would expect a crack-brained man to write. This remark 
at once gave Jean Brown her cue, and she was not slow in 
turning it fully to account. She said, to be sure MrBacoa 
was *' a very sensible man, and no to ca* daft aya ; bnt 
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only a wee odd in his way." Siinsie protested he was a 
Tery fine gentleman and she saw nothing either daft or odd 
about him, and renewed her pleading to be allowed to 
comply with his request. Jean Brown adroitly suggested 
that in such a case, perhaps her mistress would allow her 
to go as Miss Shusie*s waiting maid, which she would be 
glad to do, as thereby she would have an opportunity of 
seeing the cakes and jam safely conveyed to the Queen. 
Mrs Renshaw swallowed this bait at once, and joined 
heartily with the young women in trying to overcome 
Bingan's scruples. Stiffriggs was somewhat stubborn to 
be sure, but he was not obdurate, and as he began to have 
a ha^y perception of the awful fact that women, when re- 
iwlved, must have their way, he thought it better to give 
up the point with a good grace, than make an obstinate 
resistance and after all be driven out of it. Robin Afleck 
jiad therefore the satisfaction of hearing him give a kind 
of gruff assent, which, though reluctantly pronounced, was 
sufficient, and then set off at once to make Mr Bacon happy 
with the news. 

Just as he reached the street, he met Mother Mere- 
dith, and was about to pass her vnthout speaking, when 
she stopt him, and peering closely in his face, asked if he 
was not the Whinnyside ploughman. " Me I" said Robin, 
** what gars ye tak' me for a plewman, gudewife ? Am I 
the least like a plewman, think ye ?" 

" If ye are not the lad I took you for, I have no more 
to say," said the crone ; " but still I think you liker him 
than anybody else.** 

** And suppose I be him, what ha'e ye to say to me ?" 

'* Something of importance, not as to yoursel', but to 
somebody ye are concerned with ; so if ye be the man 
(and I know you are) follow me and ask no questions 
here," Saying this, she began to move away. 

''Stop, stopt Luckie; we maun ha'e twa words aboot 
that. I'm a simple chiel', to be shnre *x but I'm no sae 
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green-horned as to tak* a jump in the dark that gate* 
Whaur i8*t je want me to gang ? — ^tell me that, or Til no 
eteer a fit idTter ye." 

" Please yoorsel' ; either come or not as je like, but 
je*ll get no explanation here ; and if ye don*t follow where 
I lead, ye*Il repent your obstinacy when it's too late. 
Shame on a strong young man like you to be afraid of a 
firail anld woman." This remark touched Robin to the 
quick ; and, impelled by pride and curiosity, he followed 
her at the distance of a few steps, ivithout any further de* 
mur. At a smart pace for a person of her years, she took 
her way into the Cowgate, thence into the Grassmarket^ 
and from that to the*West Port, to a house not far from 
the scene of Burke and Hare*s atrocities. She had cau- 
tioned Robin not to appear as if he were following her, 
but to keep her in sight till he saw what close she should 
go into, and delay entering it for a few minutes after-» 
wards, in case of being obserred. Robin acted accord- 
^gly* till he saw her fairly housed, and then he loitered 
about the windows of some of the neighbouring shops be- 
fore venturing into the dingy entry where Mother Mere- 
dith disappeared. But here his courage almost failed 
him, and might ha?e altogether giyen way had he not ob- 
Berved, on looking towards the house, the old woman lean« 
ing out at an open window at a great height from the 
street, with a pipe in her mouth, smoking with a air of 
unconcern, but all the time watching his motions. Robio 
would have turned and fled, having the apprehension of 
murder and other indefinite horrors before his eyes, bat 
for the fear that Jean Brown might hear of his cowardice, 
and this he could not brook. Setting all danger at de- 
fiance, then, he manfully approached the house, and step^ 
ping into the cavern-like entry, groped his way up dark 
dilapidated stairs, covered with dirt and rubbish, and 
smelling nauseously with unnameable abominations. The 
spaewife stood at the top of the last flight which he ■•- 
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cended, with a flickering lamp of the most wretched de- 
scription in her hand, to guide him to one of several 
doors which all opened from the same landing-place. She 
showed him into an apartment low in the ceiling, without 
a whole pane of glass in the windows, and the floor 
broken, uneven, and cracking under everj step. Where 
any plaster remained on the walls or ceiling, which was 
only here and there, it was black with smoke and dust ; 
and the few articles of furniture which this miserable abode 
contained were in perfect keeping with the place. Robin 
saw not a living creature in it but the the old woman her- 
self, who nevertheless signified, in a low whisper, that the 
mistress of the house was " mortal drunk ** in bed. She 
pointed to an obscure corner of the room as the place of 
her repose ; and there it was barely possible to see, on a 
heap of dirty straw, something like a human figure, par- 
tially covered with a tattered blanket. 

" That's the mistress of the house,'' said Mother Mere- 
dith ; " and if she had not taken such a dose of drink, I 
durst not have brought you here." Saying this, she put 
up her hand to a broken part of the ceiling, and took out 
from a hole between the lathing and the rafters a green 
leather pocket-book, and asked Robin if he had ever 
seen it before. 

" I could tell you better if I saw the inside o't," replied 
Robin ; " but if I'm no mista'en, I've seen't fifty times — 
ay, and fifty to the bargain." 

The old woman opened the book, and pointed signifi- 
cantly to the gilt letters of Mr Duncanson's name with 
^hich it was marked, and a letter addressed to him and 
a bunch of notes which it contained. 
, " An' hoo cam' this intil your haunds, mistress, if I may 
speer ?" 

" By pocket-picking, which is not my ordinar trade ; for 
though I am pinch'd eneuch to get a through-bearing, 
and have to try mony a strange shift, and though I am 

S 
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treated as a worthless yagrant, I despise flat dishonesty, an* 
abune a*, I never was a thief. Bat this book I have stolen 
frae the blackguards who took it last night in the crowd 
from the young roan it belonged to ; and as I had some 
hand in getting it filled for him, and have met with kind- 
ness at his hand when he did not know I kent him, I 
have been at some pains and risk to get it back to its 
proper owner." 

*' But ye ha'ena said yet hoo ye got your haunds on*t.* 

** I have told you I robbed the robbers. They cam* 
here last night — ^twa stranger-dyvors — ^baith the waur o' 
drink. They never saw me, nor knew I was in the house ; 
for I was in the bed there, and oot o* sight. Weel, they 
sat drinking at the fire the whole night, till they fell 
sound asleep, just as grey daylight came in. This randy, 
the mistress here, had her ain share wi' them, and fully 
mair, I think, for she hasna' opened an e*e yet ; but the 
twa villains got up and awa,* after sleeping only a few 
hours. But they did not go till I had eased them of this, 
and maybe something mair, that was as little their ain. 
When I heard tliem snoring, I slippit from my comer, 
took what I wanted, hid it in that hole, and lay doun 
again till they went awa*, each of them supposing the 
other had the prize I took from them." 

^ But what for did ye leave it here, and bring me intil 
the vera craw's nest to get the pocket-book, when ye 
micht have had it wi* you when ye met wi* me? *' 

** I was not so simple as rin such a risk. If I had been 
taken up as a vagrant (as I have often been), and such an 
article been found on me, I would have been convicted as 
a thief, whatever I might have said about my innocence 
and honest intentions. - No, no ; I have lived owre lang, 
suffered owre much on mere suspicion, to venture to carry 
Btown gear even back to its owner.** 

** And do you think it*s nae danger for me to do the 
same?** 
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** No, none whatever ; but gae wa* wi't, and stop to ask 
nae mair qaestions, for ye're in danger every minute ye 
remain here. If that dmcken limmer waken, or if the 
twa unhanged|thieyes come back and find you here, baith 
you and me will suffer. And there's nae doubt but they^l 
be back whenever they miss their prize and begin to think 
they've left it here. They will likely have quarrelled, and 
come to blows about it, or they would have been here before 
this time. So if you value your life, stop not another mo- 
ment here." 

Robin needed no repetition of this advice. He buttoned 
np the pocket-book, and gasping with terror, left the deo 
of guilt and wretchedness, with a haste almost as danger- 
ous as delay. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 



** Ah I who can tell how hard it is to climb 

The steep where Fame's proud temple shines afar 
Ah ! who can tell how many a soul sublime 
Has felt the influence of malignant star. 
And waged with fortune an eternal war." 

Beattie. 



Mr Bacon was resolved to make Monday the 5th of 
September a day memorable in history. He said so re- 
peatedly, and made preparations commensurate to the 
importance of the occasion. He had previously, and in 
good time, applied at the proper quarter for tickets of ad- 
mission for himself and Miss Stimperton to the Queen*8 
Drawing-Room, which was to be held that day ; and with 
much difficulty and after considerable delay obtained them. 
The nobleman who had promised to introduce him to 
Ministers had attached such a condition to the promise 
that he never expected to be called on to fulfil it, for he 
supposed Mr Bacon's aversion to the fair sex so insur- 
mountable that he would rather forego any project than 
appear in female company. But his Lordship was mis- 
taken, and felt very uneasy when he found this was the 
case. Some friends, however, with whom he consulted, 
waggishly insisted that he was bound to redeem his word 
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to Mr Bacon, since that gentleman was ready to comply 
with the stipulation under which it was pledged. It was, 
moreover, thought that the eccentric bachelor of Auchter- 
bardie*8 presentation at Court might infuse a little amuse- 
ment into a ceremony otherwise very stiff and dull ; and* 
care being no doubt taken that the royal lady should be 
prepared for the joke, the arrangements were made with 
all due form accordingly. Whoever might think of 
joking, Mr Bacon was in dead earnest ; and, in one of his 
gravest and most lofty moods, he drove off, along with 
Robin Afleck, at the appointed time, to Nicolson Street. 
There they took up Miss Stimperton and her attendant 
for the nonce, Jean Brown. Mrs Renshaw*s presents to 
the Queen were also received into the carriage, with a 
strict injunction that they should be delivered into her 
Majesty*s own hand. 

Miss Stimperton was dressed as nearly as possible ac- 
cording to the directions she had received, and really 
looked remarkably well. Mr Bacon seemed to think so 
too ; for, though on his guard to avoid temptation, still 
he could not help taking a peep over his green spectacles 
occasionally at the face of his inamorata. But he had a 
much better protection than the preserves in his abstraction 
while revolving the deep schemes of policy which he in- 
tended to submit to Sir Robert Peel, and in this he took 
refuge. Jean Brown had taken care to provide herself 
with an ample veil under which she could conceal the 
risibility which she foresaw it would be utterly impossible 
for her to suppres<« in the midst of so much absurdity. 
And she soon found her precaution was not needless, for 
the first glance she got of Robin Afleck, as he gallantly 
handed Miss Stimperton and her into the coach, proved 
too much for her gravity. Robin, in spite of all her re- 
monstrances, had come arrayed in what Mr Bacon pro- 
nounced the proper Court costume ; for he thought it be- 
came him wondrous well — especially the cocked hat — and 
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he looked rather disappointed and solkj when he saw that 
it only excited Jean*s merriment. 

The carriage containing this strangely assorted party 
whirled off at a swift rate, soon reached the Sheriff Hall 
gate of Dalkeith Park, and there took up a place not far 
from that containing the worshipfol Provost and Bailies 
of Edinburgh. Others followed in great numbers, and 
fell in behind in the order of arrival. The whole distance 
between the gate and the house was also occupied by a 
line of carriages, which, from time to time, advanced 
a few yards as those in front delivered their car- 
goes, and turned off into another avenue. Advancing 
in this tardy manner, Mr Bacon's comparatively mean 
equipage was closely scrutinized by various functionaries 
stationed along the approach ; and though it was by no 
means the only hackney vehicle in the glittering line, 
there was something in its appearance, or in the company 
it carried, which drew on it many suspicious looks, and 
some danger of being turned. To all this Mr Bacon was 
insensible, and good reason why. He was boHud on a high 
mission, and knew himself to be of infinitely more import- 
ance than any of the titled and coronetted people who 
were flocking to Court, like so many moths fluttering 
round a candle. 

When at length he was set down in front of the house, 
he took Miss Stimpertoa gallantly by the hand, and led 
her to the door, where the company before them were 
crowding for entrance. The vestibule, entrance halls, 
and grand stairs were lined with the Royal Scottish Arch- 
ers ; and these courtly gentlemen kindly whispered direc- 
tions how to behave, in her Majesty's presence, to all such 
as were pressing towards the Reception, and seemed over- 
whelmed with trepidation. Many of the gay and fashion- 
able were in this predicament, and numbers even of the 
sterner sex were palsied with agitation, and as bewildered 
as owls in broad daylight. Not so, however, were Mis9 
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Stimperton and Mr Bacon. They advanced, if not with 
perfect self-possession, at least without any apprehension 
of making themselves ridiculous, and happily engrossed 
otherwise than in over-anxiety about points of form. She 
was all alive to the splendour of the scene — ^the display 
of sparkling jewels, waving plumes, tulle, gold net, satins, 
velvets, and artificial flowers ; while he was taken up with 
nothing but the contemplation of his own importance. To 
them- the gentlemen of the Queen's Body Guard had no« 
thing to say. The appearance of the outre pair was too 
remarkable not to attract special attention, mixed largely 
with surprise and a disposition to challenge their right to 
set foot in such a place. Nevertheless, they reached the 
landing-place (an ample space adorned with works of art) 
without interruption, and were just about to deliver their 
cards to the page in waiting at the door of the Throne- 
Boom, when Mr Bacon was touched on the shoulder, and 
a note, signed by the nobleman who had engaged to pre- 
sent him, was put into his hand. The note ran to the fol- 
lowing effect : — 

" Mr Bacon, — Dear Sir, — Special circumstances con- 
nected with your presentation, render it necessary that 
you and the lady along with you should remain where 
you are till the close of the Reception. You will then be 
called in and presented in due form. — Yours, &c. &c.'* 

Mr Bacon was at first disposed to resent this as an in- 
dignity; but after a moment's reflection, self-esteem 
soothed him, by suggesting that the special circumstances 
referred to, arose from the consequence attached to him, 
and were in some way connected with the interview he was 
to have with Ministers. He accordingly acquiesced with 
great complacency, when he and Miss Stimperton were 
requested to stand aside from the door, and wait behind 
the line of Archers till called for. Here, almost hidden 
from view by the guard, several bronze statues, and tall 
china jars, which were crowded into the same comer. 



i 
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stood the philosophic bachelor, wrapt up in dreamy oon- 
templation of the great part he was about to perform, imd 
'*Saffc Shasie** gloating with distended eyes upon the 
moying mass of finery before her. 

A long time passed before the crowd began to abate, 
and when at length all had entered, and no new visitors 
appeared, Mr Bacon and Miss Stimperton were called on 
to advance. The lady went first, carrying her train under 
her left arm till she was fairly in the royal presence, when 
she dropt it as she had been instructed to do. On the 
whole, she conducted herself with a propriety which 
might have put some of her betters to the blush, and was 
faulty in nothing, except in taking steps rather long to 
be ladylike, and in not being very dignified in her car- 
riage. Mr Bacon followed with dignity enough for both. 
When he reached the throne, and was announced, he wei^ 
down on both knees as if at prayers, and kissed her Ma- 
jesty's hand with a fervour which made her start. She, 
however, seemed to enjoy the absurdity of the incident 
exceedingly, and to be disposed to see more of this most 
eccentric of all her subjects. As the poet says : — 

** A little nonsense, now and then. 
Is relished by the wisest men ;" 

and it is not to be supposed that even the Queen is in- 
sensible to the value of a little fun« especially after sus- 
taining for several hours the irksome formalities of Court 
ceremony. Accordingly, when Miss Stimperton and Mr 
Bacon got to their feet, her Majesty detained them by 
saying to the latter, in a manner at once royally gracious 
and mirthfully- waggish — " I understand, Mr Bacon, you 
are a philosopher, and have some advice to give my Minis- 
ters." 

Mr Bacon made acknowledgment by a deep bow, to the 
infinite amusement of all the company, except Sir Robert 
Peel and Lord Aberdeen, who had not been apprised of 
the intention to enact this comic afterpiece, and whose 
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surprise and looks of astonishment at what appeared to 
them an unaccountable ▼iolation of etiquette and decorum, 
onlj heightened the humour of the scene. 

"And why may not I abo," continued her Majesty, 
" have the advantage of hearing what you have to say oa 
matters of State ?** 

" Most Gracious Sovereign I** replied Mr Bacon, with 
a bow more profound than the former, " I am entirely at 
your Majesty's command. Order me according to your 
royal pleasure, and I shall obey ; but permit me to say 
that I do not charge your Majesty's Ministers with wilful 
mismanagement, but flatter myself I could point out to 
their own conviction many errors in their policy both fo- 
reign and domestic." 

"Very well, sir; but you must let me into the secret 
too. I wish to know how I am served ; so, pray, do 
let us hear what has been done wrong, and who is to 
blame." 

" The calls of imperative duty and your Majesty's com- 
mands must be obeyed — so I proceed at once to my task ; 
and, in your Majesty's presence, warn Sir Robert Peel, as 
first minister of this great empire, that he is trifling with 
the highest interests of the community by not settling im- 
mediately the affairs of the Church of Scotland upon a 
safe and lasting foundation.*' 

" This is a heavy charge, Sir Robert," said the Queen 
with arch gravity. "Pray, what have you to say for 
yourself?" 

" Please your Majesty, Mr Bacon oaght to speak to 
Lord Aberdeen on that subject," replied Sir Robert, en- 
tering into the joke with his usual tact, and slily turning 
the laugh against his more grave colleague, who looked 
laughably confused, disconcerted, and angry. 

" I speak to you both," shouted Mr Bacon with increasing 
boldness — " I speak to you both, for you are both in fault 
in the matter ; most grievously in fault. You have com- 
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mitted an enormous error in letting the rebellious Presby- 
terian Church of Scotland proceed so far in defiance of 

law and duty * 

** Hush. Mr Bacon," interposed the Queen ; ** the Church 
of Scotland has this day testified through several highly 
respectable deputations, the utmost loyalty and dutiful- 
11688. You must be careful in your wisdom not to judge 
harshly of such a venerable institution.** 

" It is not for a loyal subject," replied Mr Bacon, ** to 
gainsay your IVIajesty's opinion ; nevertheless I feel con- 
strained by the duty I owe you, and conscious as I am of 
a cool, unbiassed, and mature judgment, to say that this 
Scotch Establishment of Presbyterianism is a curse to the 
land and dangerous to your Majesty's authority. This I 
am prepared amply to prove by documents in my port- 
foUo." 

** Ay, where is it, Mr Bacon ?" 

** Please your Majesty, it is carried by my* Secretary, Mr 
Afleck, who is in waiting outside." 

" Let Mr Afleck be brought in ; and be sure, Mr Bacon, 
you prove the serious charges you have made, or I cannot 
answer for the consequences." 

** Most Gracious Sovereign, T, Horace Wykin Bacon of 
Auchterbardie, am ready to suffer martyrdom to attest the 
truth of what I have uttered, which I shall presently sup- 
port by irrefragable documentary evidence. I make so 
bold in your royal presence, because I feel assured that t 
can render your Majesty important services. The name I 
bear is already doublyillustrious in the history of a female 
reign. But neither Sir Nicholas Bacon, nor the great 
Francis Bacon, Lord Yerulam, did more to distinguish 
Queen Elizabeth's reign than 1 humbly hope to do for 
yours, and will do if I be graciously permitted. But let 
no one of your Majesty's Ministers suppose 1 covet his 
place. No ; I shall be content to give them the benefit 
of all my views if they will only do me justice to act on 
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my advice and acknowledge their obligations to me. I 
am perfectly disinterested. I ask nothing for myself but 
the credit dne to superior intellect ; the only prize I strive 
for is fame. In one word, I aim at nothing short of cor- 
recting — not reforming, for I detest the word — but cor- 
recting the entire social and political system.*' 

Mr Secretary Afleck and his Jean had kept their places 
in the carriage, and by this means escaped being ejected 
from the grounds. Properly speaking they had no right 
to be there, for it was expressly ordered that none should 
be admitted at the gates but such as were to attend the 
Reception. When the carriage was called round again to 
the Palace door, and Robin received notice that he was to 
proceed up stairs with Mr Bacon's portfolio, he managed 
to prevail on the attendant who was sent for him, to per- 
mit Jean Brown to accompany him to the top of the 
stairs, and get a peep at the Throne Room door, at the 
scene on which he was about to figure. This could not 
have been allowed, had the regulations previously observed 
been in force, but there was for the moment a relaxation 
of all the laws of etiquette, on the general understanding 
that a comedy was going forward in the royal presence, 
under special indulgence, if not by particular desire. 

Robin stammered into the presence without feeling 
much abashed by the courtly splendours which met his 
view, and on being announced, he advanced close to the 
throne, but forgot to kneel, and instead of kissing the 
Queen's hand, took it in his own, and shook it heartily in 
homely fashion. All the grandees in attendance looked 
blank at his awkwardness and audacity, and her ^lajesty 
herself at first coloured slightly, as if displeased, but im- 
mediately resumed her gaiety, and laughed as heartily as 
if she had never worn a crown. Eyeing the huge port- 
folio, she remarked sportively to the Premier and Lord 
Aberdeen, that as the lesson they were about to receive 
threatened to be a long one, she could not wait to hear it ; 
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and gracefully taking leave, her Majesty withdrew by a 
side door, along with her female attendants, to the suite 
of rooms set apart for her private use. Mr Bacon was 
thus saved from the necessity of repeating bis perilous 
attempt to retire walking backwards; but he bad still 
something to do and to suffer before completing his career 
at Court. Opening his portfolio with as much solemnity 
as a divine about to preach opens the Bible, he took ont 
a closely - written paper, containing extracts from the 
writings and speeches of Presbyterian leaders, to sub- 
stantiate his assertions as to the dangerous nature of their 
principles. At this moment some of the people entrusted 
with the arrangements of the house began to make pre- 
parations for restoring the apartment to its usual state, by 
bringing in the various articles of furniture which had 
been removed to give room for the Reception. This 
necessarily caused the company to shift here and there, 
and created a bustle in which Mr Bacon could scarcely 
make his voice audible. It also gave the company a pre- 
tence for moving about, and eluding his harangues, ad- 
monitory, explanatory, and argumentative. Finding it 
impossible to fix himself on the attention both of Sir 
Robert Peel and Lord Aberdeen, as these great tacticians 
carefully kept separate, he stuck staunchly by the former, 
as the more important personage, and followed him into a 
corner from which it appeared impossible the wily baronet 
oould'escape. While he was in the act of pressing home 
on him what he thought a point of cardinal importance, 
two of the persons employed in replacing the furniture, 
probably on a hint received, ran between them with a 
sofa, and set the statesman once more free. 

A running colloquy of the most extraordinary kind was 
kept up during all these movements and counter-move- 
ments ; the philosopher declaiming on the one hand on 
the folly of Ministers in disregarding the plainest symp- 
toms of approaching confusion ; and on the other, his 
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auditors jocosely panning on the words, and replying 
that he ought to blame the people who were moving all 
the tables and chairs for the confusion, or bandying serio- 
comic defences and recriminations. This grotesque scene 
was brought to a conclusion in a manner most derogatory 
to Mr Bacon's dignity, and which he felt with the keen- 
Bess of mortal disgrace. A coarse foot cloth, which had 
been laid down to preserve the magnificent velvet carpet 
from damage during the Reception, was now in the course 
of being removed. Just as Mr Bacon was following up 
the Premier's retreat to another part of the room, a sud« 
den tug was made at the cloth over which he was tread- 
ing, that brought him again down on his knees less grace- 
fully than before. His portfolio at the same time flew 
out of his hand, and all his precious documents were scat- 
tered hither and thither. When he had time to rally, and 
get on his legs, he found to his dismay the hall deserted 
by Sir Robert Peel, Lord Aberdeen, Prince Albert, and 
all the rest who had witnessed his fall, except the little 
party who accompanied him, and the people engaged in 
making the disastrous re-arrangements. Thus vanished 
all his hopes of achieving greatness and immortal honour 
as an adviser of the Queen's advisers. There was, there- 
fore, nothing left for him but to get his papers collected, 
and to quit the scene of his disappointed ambition with all 
possible despatch ; so tucking the sympathising Shusie 
under his arm, he left the hall, followed by Robin Afleck 
and Jean Brown. Jean had been gratified by getting a 
stolen look of the Queen, and the closing scene with Mr 
Bacon ; but the shame of retreating with him after such 
an exhibition would have more than counterbalanced all 
her pleasure, had she not felt secure from observation 
nnder the concealment of her veil. 

When they reached the carriage, it was discovered that 
the most substantial part of their errand had been neg- 
lected — namely, the delivery of Mrs Renshaw's presents. 
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Robin regretted this exceedingly, and remarked that no- 
body could ever have a better opportunity of putting them 
into the Queen's own hand than he had enjoyed. As the 
best that could now be done, however, he took the ar- 
ticles from t|ie coach and calling to one of the Royal 
Archers who stood near, he said — " I say, you chap wi' the 
green claes I if ye be a flunky or ought to the Queen, 
tak* up that basket and jawer to her, and tell her it*s a 
present o* cakes and grosset-jam frae IVIrs Renshaw o* 
Whinnyside.** The Archer looked curiously at the party 
by whom he was thus addressed, and then began to exa- 
mine the articles handed over to his charge. Robin ima- 
gined he was disposed to appropriate some of the cakes 
to his own use when he saw him prying under the cover 
of the basket, and lifting his hand in a menacing attitude, 
said — " Odd, sir, if ye touch a single farle, ye*ll be cheap 
of getting your neck drawn." Another of the Archers 
stept up to Robin and whispered in his ear — ** You stupid 
fellow, do you know you're speaking to a Duke?" **I 
don't care," retorted Robin in a loud voice, ** though he 
was a Yerl. What business has he or ony o* you to 
meddle wi' the Queen's presents ? High treason or sedi- 
tion ,rm shnre, is the vera least it can be ca'd." This alter- 
cation being ended, Robin joined his friends in the car- 
riage, and the party drove off more rapidly than they 
came. Oa the way home Mr Bacon spoke little, but 
that little was ominous. He declared with much feeling 
that after the treatment he had received, he neither could 
nor would do anything to save the country from the ca- 
lamities he saw impending. The Queen herself he ac- 
quitted of all blame, and spoke very warmly of the gra- 
cious reception she had given him ; but her Ministers and 
Court he remorselessly consigned to perdition. 
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CHAPTER XXVni. 



" What ails this heart o' mine, 
What ails this watery e*e, 
What gars me aye grow cauld as death 
When I tak' leave o* thee ?" 

Miss Blamibe. 



Mr Dnncanson did not long require the tender atten- 
tions of which Robin Afleck so much envied him, for he 
was soon in a fair way of recovery. But as he mended in 
body, he became more depressed in spirit, for various cir- 
cumstances conspired to harass him at the time. The first 
day he was able to sit up, Mrs Calmsough delicately hinted 
that now, since he seemed fairly out of danger, it would 
be necessary for her husband and herself to return home^ 
as they could not conveniently remain longer away from 
Bumcrook. She added, that Mr and Miss Montgomery 
were going with them, for though Agnes had pleaded 
earnestly to be allowed to remain a few days longer, her 
father peremptorily refused, and had with difficulty been 
persuaded not to force her sooner away. *' Miss Mont- 
gomery would have told you herself,** sud the kindly 
matron, **but the poor girl was too much overcome to 
speak. She will be here presently to bid you good byo i 
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bat you may expect her father with her, for he seems de- 
termined to prevent Agnes and you from having any pri- 
Tate conversation. Bat yoa mast not vex yoarself about 
that. He cannot always be so unreasonable ; and you 
know, Mr Bancanson, * the course of true love never did 
run smooth.' I have no doubt Agnes and you will yet 
have many a happy meeting ; so keep up your heart and let 
us see you part cheerfully.** 

The student had little to say in reply, but thanked the 
lady for her well-meant kindness. Her consolations did 
not apply to a sore which rankled in his mind unknown to 
all his friends. She inadvertently even aggravated his 
uneasiness, by recommending him strongly not to return 
to his former lodgings, but ti remain where he was, as the 
house was exceedingly comfortable and not very expensive, 
considering the care with which it was conducted. " In- 
deed,** said she, " I have only been able to soothe Miss 
Montgomery's anxiety on your account, by pointing out to 
her how comfortably you are situated here among such 
attentive people. So I hope you will not think of mov- 
ing, for all the difference ot expense between this and the 
confined, uncomfortable lodging you had before.*' 

He was puzzling himself how to answer this, without 
making any promise it might be out of his power to fulfil, 
when Agnes entered, pale and with eyes inflamed by recent 
weeping. Her father and Mr Calmsough were with her, 
^d their presence was perhaps a relief to the lovers by 
preventing them from trying to express feelings which 
could not have been expressed without an increase of pain 
to both. Though the old gentleman watched them wiih 
the jealousy of a dragon, to make sure that nothing should 
pass between them without his knowledge, they managed^ 
unseen by him, to exchange tokens of mutual affection, and 
sighs and looks conveying more meaning than words ; for 
love, who '^ laughs at locksmiths^" is not to be baffled bjr 
^be vigilanoe of eyes grown dim with age* 
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Mrs Rensbaw and Mr and Miss Stimperton next came 
to take farewell, for they had already delayed their depar- 
ture too long, and could not postpone it further. These 
simple people, by their well-meant but ill-timed remarks, 
instead of cheering their young friend, made his feelings 
still more poignant than before. His aunt, with her cha« 
racteristic bluntness, came broadly on the very subject oa 
which he felt most sore — namely, the money he had re- 
ceived from Stiffriggs and herself. She expressed sur- 
prise, and even some degree of displeasure at his obvious 
dejection, saying — ** I*m shure, Jimes, ye needna be sae duU 
noo, when ye ha*e siller eneuch to bring ye through the 
College for this year at least. And ye*re growin* better 
fast : sae I think ye ha*e nae reason to be sae doun i' the 
mouth." Stiffriggs struck as unfortunate a note — ** Come, 
come,** said he, " cheer up, Mr Jimes, cheer up, man I 
This is no a time for the like o* you to be hen-hearted. 
When the gude auld Kirk o' Scotland is in danger, her 
freends, mair especially her young ministers like you, maun 
be bauld as lions — men that nae discouragement can cast 
doun. Odd, man, if ye're sae ill aboot naething, hoo are 
ye to face the trials that you may soon find in the straught 
path o* duty ? Mind what ye said yourseF, at Sir John 
Baldwin's, aboot Cameron and Renwick and Cargill ; 
and consider if ye be acting like them, when ye are 
hinging your head before the storm has begun to blaw.** 

** You wrong me, Mr Stimperton," replied the student ; 
** 1 am by no means drooping as you seem to suppose. If 
I am depressed a little in spirit at present, you may depend 
on it, the cause is not what you imagine, nor indeed any- 
thing worth speaking of." 

*' Ay, but you may tell us what it is though, for a* that. 

I dinna like to see ye sae dull, man, on ony accoout ; and 

if ye canna see your way yet through the College, I'll no 

see you beat for want o* twa-three bawbees mair. And. 

neither will ye, neighbour, Vm shure," said the generous 

T 
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farmer, turning to Mrs Renshaw as he spoke, and slapping 
her on the back in his usnal familiar manner. 

« Deed," replied the lady, " I jalouse it's neither siller 
nor the Kirk o* Scotland that's fashing him. If I'm no 
mista'en, he's rexing himsel' a hantle mair aboot Miss 
Migummerie; but he needna be sic a fule — there's as 
gade fish in the sea as ever yet cam' oot o't— that's a' that 
111 say. Bat eome away, we maun be takin' the road or 
we'll neither be at Stiffrigg Mains nor Whinny side wi' 
daylight. Fare ye weel, Jimes. See and mind your lair, 
and never heed the young leddies. Ye'll get your pick 
and wale o' them if ever ye get a kirk. Ye may tak' my 
word, my man, for that." So saying, she took Stiffriggs 
and his sister by the arm, and marched them off without 
leaying further time for ceremony. 

Sorely was Mr Dancanson*s spirit chafed by all this 
tutoring : — 

"Dearly bought the hidden treasure. 
Finer feelings can bestow ; 
Cords that vibrate sweetest pleasure, 
Thrill the deepest notes of wo." 

He imagined, with more sensitiveness than reason, that 
his aunt and Stiffriggs presumed on the obligations he was 
under, to dictate to him in a manner that fettered his free- 
dom. This notion impressed him so strongly that he 
certainly would have returned their money had it been in 
his power, for his mind at the time was morbidly sensitive 
and unapt to entertain the calm considerations of prudence. 
Robin Afleck had not yet restored to him the pilfered cash 
nor informed him that it was in safe custody, for he felt 
displeased at the secrecy which the student had thought 
proper to observe towards him on the subject, and was 
determined to act a little on the principle of retaliation. 
But Robin soon experienced the inconvenience of following 
Buch a course. 
He escorted Jean Brown on her way home as far sonth* 
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ward as Habbie*s Howe, and spent the early part of the 
day with her, in Dever-to-be-forgotten felicity, among the 
quiet recesses of that charming* scene. She had receired 
permission from her mistress to walk part of the way, and 
had thas found an opportunity of visiting the Arcadia of 
Scotland with her admirer. Bobin, after seeing her safely 
into the Whinnyside spring-cart, returned to the city about 
sunset, walking so lightly that he scarcely touched the 
ground, for he had got her for the first time to confess, 
in so many words, that he had nothing to fear from John 
Rumplebane or any other rival. As he passed the smithy 
door to enter his humble lodgings, he was way-laid by 
his trusty friend Saunders Dronthythrapple, the smith, 
who mysteriously hinted that some danger awaited him 
should he proceed, and that it would be well to repiur 
with him to an obscure public-house in the neighbour- 
hood, instead of venturing into his own quarters. Robin 
demanded an explanation, but Saunders only renewed his 
ominous hint, and urged the necessity of beating a retreat 
immediately out of the way of observation. Robin accord- 
ingly accompanied him, wondering as he went what all 
this could mean. The two were soon seated together in 
a dingy little apartment, lighted only by a glimmering 
peep of gas. The black-browed hammer-man would not 
enter on business till a stoup of liquor had been brought 
in and he had moistened his throat with a dram. He 
then, as a preliminary precaution, examined every comer of 
the room to see that there was no chink at which a lis- 
tener could hear. Having satisfied himself that there was 
none, and filled up the key-hole with a half-chewed quid 
of tobacco, he looked Robin hard in the face, and com- 
menced rather to put questions than communicate any- 
thing. " Weel, neighbour/' said he, in as low a tone as he 
could contrive to speak in, '* what the sorrow is this yeVe 
been aboot ? Ha*e ye been rubbin', or murderin', or baith ?** 
<* Gudesake, Saunders I ye*re dementit, shurely," replied 
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Robin, ** when ye speer sic gmesome questions at a body. 
Tell me at ance what ye mean, and what is wrang." 

" Wrang I Ye ha*e the beagles after ye, and shurely that 
canna be for naething. TheyVe been twice seelciog ye the 
day. Ane o* them cam* in the forenoon, I understand, wi' 
a bit writer body they ca* M*Cheatrie ; and after speerin' 
a heap o' questions at your landlady, Mrs Jamphrey, 
aboot whan ye cam' and wha lodges alang wi* ye, they 
wrote doan a* her answers, and took awa a pocket-book 
and your anld tacketty shoon." 

*' Preserve us I that'll be Dr Snapperdndgeon's business 
after a'.** 

** Ay, did ye settle somebody o' that name ?** 

** Settle him ? No, he can pruve naething against me ; 
Pm shure eneuch o' that." 

'* Weel, aweel, if it's only a case o' assault and battery, 
it's neither here nor there. I ve been in mair than ane o' 
them mysel'. But I doot, freen, there's something waar 
than that against yon. Ye micht be proyokit to gi'e a man 
twa or three hard knocks, and no be what's to ca* an ill- 
doer after a'; but ye ken there can be nae excuse for 
thievin'." 

" Thievin' I Let me see the man or woman either that'll 
even thievin' to me." 

** On ; dinua be in a passion I I charge ye wi' naething 
o' the kind, only I maun tell you that twa o' the thief- 
catcher chaps are waiting for you this very moment in Mrs 
Jamphrey's. They've been there mair than an hour, and 
rummaging every neuk o' the house for some stown siller. 
Puir body ! she slippit in to the smiddy when they were 
searching at the thrangest, to get me to warn you in the 
by-ganging, for she canna bide the thocht o' ony ludger 
o' hers coming to the wuddie ; and, I daur say, hangin' 11 
be the least o't, if ye've baith been takin' life an' siller." 

** Do ye mean till drive me mad, Saunders ? I tell ye, 
man, I've ta'en neither life nor siller. I never kill'd ony 
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creatur better than a sow, nor took the ralne o' a bawbee 
frae a leerin* sowl. Bat for a' that I daur say Tm lang 
eneuch here, sae let us see what's to pay and 1*11 be awa." 
** Aha ! that disna look sae weel, though. If ye be in- 
nocent, what for need ye be in sic a fell hurry ?*' 

** Just for vera particular reasons, that I canna wait to 
explain. But Til tell ye a' the outs and ins o' the story 
some time after this. Let us be aif , man ; let us be aff." 

** Hoots I rest ye a blink, and let us ha'e anither fu' o' 
the stoup. Even if ye should be as bad as Deacon Brodie, 
111 staund up for you against the beagles, for acquaintance 
sake. If they find us oot here, ye may surely manage to 
gi*e ane o* them the breadth o* his back, and 111 tak' care 
o* the tither. But as shure's death I*m vext for you, be ye 
guilty or no guilty, for the disappearance o' your bed-fal- 
low looks sair against ye. Here, mistress, anither dram — 
bring us anither dram." 

*' The disappearance o* my bed-fallow ! Is*i Mr Dun- 
canson ye mean ?" said Robin, half laughing at the implied 
suspicion, in spite of his anxiety. 
^ Ay, just Mr Dunkison ; wha else could I mean f* 
" On, ye may keep yoursel' perfectly easy aboot him.. 
He got himser hurt wi* the accident on Saturday, but he's 
gettin' better, and snug and cosey in gnde ludgings up 
the toun." 

** Weel, that's what Mrs Jamphrey tells me ; but hoo did 
he baith get himsel' hurt and rubbit if there was nae foul 
play gaun ? Can ye tell me that T* 

** Brawly can I tell yon that if I had time, but posi- 
teevely I maun be awa ; sae you maun just excuse me till 
anither day." Saying this, Robin moved to the door, 
and would not remain a moment longer. The smith 
shook his head with an air of confirmed suspicion, and 
after telling him to take good care where he went and 
;not let himself be seen in daylight, bade him good night 
and allowed him to depart. 
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Bobiii*8 nneasiness arose from the conTiction, which 
flashed saddenly on his mind, as soon as he heard he was 
sought after on account of the missing money, that by 
retaining it for several days secretly in his possession, he 
bad exposed himself to the suspicion of dishonesty ; for 
It appeared plainly that it had been traced into his cos> 
tody by means of the empty pocket-book. He had the 
entire som on his person, and saw the propriety of im- 
mediately restoring it to its rightfol owner. For this 
purpose, as soon as he could shake himself clear of Saun- 
ders Drouthythrapple, he ran with the speed of despera- 
tion to Pitt Street. When he got into Mr Duncanson*s 
room, out of breadth and perspiring profusely, he abruptly 
crammed the notes into his hand before he could say a 
word to explain his errand. Mr Buncanson looked at him 
in astonishment, and exclaimed — ** What is the meaning 
of this, Robert ? "What notes are these V* 

** They're yours, Jimes. Mind, I've gied you them o* my 
un accord — ye maun bear witness to that — and coont 
them to see ye ha'e them a' there." 

** But if the notes are mine, where and how have you 
got them f** 

" Ay, ye may speer that, and IH tell you when I get time 
to come to mysel' awee. But mind, ye've gotten them 
frae me freely and fairly. Man, Jimes, ye ha'e putten 
yersel' and me intil a pretty scrape wi' your confoonded 
close-mindedness." 

** How ? what are you driving at ? What scrape ? 
what close-mindedness ? But first of all, how did you find 
the mone^ ?* 

*« Thafs the bit, man, that's just the bit ; and if I hadna 

been in danger of getting mysel' ta'en for a thief, by let* 

ting you steep awee in brime o' yer ain sautin', I wadna 

been in a hurry telling you, to learn you for your closeness.^ 

•* I wish you would drop your figurative style of speech, 

and tell me plainly what you mean." 
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" I jist mean, then, that whan ye got a slump o' sHltf 
frae Stifiriggs and your auntie, it was nae business or 
mine, and ye had a richt to keep your thoom on*t if ye 
thocht proper. But when ye got it pickit out o' your 
pouch, ye neither played fair to yoursel' nor your freenda» 
tomak* a secret o* the matter." Here Robin detailed 
minutely the manner in which the money came into his 
possession, and went on to say — ** Ye see, Mr Jinies, it 
was mair by chance than gude guiding that your sill^ 
wasna clean lost ; and if never hilt or hair o't had beeo 
seen or heard tell o', wha wad ha*e been to blame but 
yoursel*, I wonder?'* 

" But why did you keep me in torture about it from 
Saturday night till this time 7" 

*' Just as I said afore, to gVe ye a bite o* your ain bridle. 
I thocht ye wad be the better o' a fricht, to make ye 
franker for the time to come. But fegs, sir, I ha'e maist 
got my neck intil a kinch for my pains." 

** You see, Robert, the evil of following a bad example.** 
''Ay, Jimes, ye may weel say that. It's a black busi- 
ness. It has made you a suspeckit character, and me be 
thocht as bad as Deacon Brodie." 

" Who says I am a suspected character ?" 

** I say't. That's plain eneuch, I'm shure. Hoo can ye 

be onything else after ye've been kent to lose a hunder 

pound in some secret manner, and after ye're been seen 

herding in a hiddling way wi' thief-catchers? Fegs, 

Jimes, ye may be thankfu' that ye're only suspeckit, and no 

ust set plump down for a black sheep and huntit like me.'' 

" Ay I how do you come to be treated in that manner ?** 

*' Ou, partly for the tup business, and partly for this 

ill-faur'd affair o' yours. Ye see Dr Snapperdudgeon has 

gotten ^I'Cheatrie the lawyer and some o' the beagle 

tribe hounded after me. Hoo they fund oot my lodgings, 

it's unpossible to say ; but there they cam* this forenoon 

when I was awa' at Habbie's Howe wi' Jean Brown, and 
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tnmn)aged through thehoose for a hair to mak* a tether o* ; 
and feg9, sir, they got their haunds on your pocket-book, 
lying toom among my claes.** 

** That wag surely no great matter. They could make 
oothing against you out of that circumstance surely ?** 

** Could they no ! HI tell you what they made of. 
They made me baith a thief and a murderer. It's thocht 
it seems (at least Saunders Drouthythrapple says sae) that 
I Ve rubbit ye, and ta*en yer life to the bargain, or try*t 
to tak* it. What think ye o' that ?*» 

•* Why I just think you need give yourself no concern 
about so ridiculous a suspicion. But how did you happen 
to empty the pocket-book and leave it behind you ?** 

** Just for the same gude reason that made Mother 
Meredith (honest body !) feared to lay a finger on*t. I 
riskit to carry the notes wi' me, but I wasna sic a sumph 
as to keep a book in my pouch that it seems a* the beagles 
in Embro had the marks o*, and were hunting after. And 
wha was to ken that the Beil had eggit on Dr Snapper- 
dudgeon again, or that they wad smoke me out in Mrs 
Jamphrey's ? But mind ye, Mr Jimes, I've gi*en you the 
siller — every penny o't — and cam wi't on my ain free wall. 
That '11 shurely clear me frae the pharge o* thieving, at ony 
rate." 

" Yes, yes, Robert, you're perfectly safe ; so you may keep 
your mind easy and go home to bed when you please." 
" To Mrs Jamphreys, div ye mean ?** 
« Surely." 

*' Na, fegs I then, Jimes, 1*11 do naething o' the kind. 
1 can ne'er bide there again withoot some kind o' subter- 
ranean passage up the garret whaur I can jink the 
beagles ; for they'll be after me as lang as Dr Snapper- 
dudgeon stays in the tonn. But HI tell you what III 
do. I'll awa to Mr Bacon's, and dem mysel' intil some 
safe hole in yon droll hoose o' his." 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



" Man delights not me, nor woman neither. 
How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uses of this world T 

Hamlet. 



Mr Bacon was sunk deep into an old leathern settle^ 
smoking unconsciously and musing, as if dreaming of 
death and desolation, before the embers of an exhausted fire 
with his heels on the mantel-piece, when Robin Afleck 
roused him by beating a panic tune on the outer door • 
The boy Neddie lay stretched at full length asleep on the 
kitchen hearth, and slumbered far too soundly to be dis- 
turbed by any alarm short of fire, so Mr Bacon had to act 
as porter himself. The ambitious philosopher was in a 
most lugubrious mood ; for the scurry treatment he con- 
sidered he had received from the Queen's Ministers, and 
the consequent disappointment of his high-blown hopes of 
distinction, had sunk deep into his mind. He took no notice 
of Robin's extreme excitement, but beckoned him in, and 
strode back to his study with the abstracted air of a som- 
nambulist. Robin, as soon as he got in, without asking 
leave or offering any explanation, chained and locked the 
door, and barricaded it with all the heavy articles be could 
lay his hands on. Still this drew no remark from Mr 
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Bacon ; and it was only when Robin asked if there was 
any means of fastening the windows, that his attention 
was arrested. ** Fastening the windows V* he inqaired • 
" what need is there for doing that ?" 

** On, no mnckle need, aiblins, but it might be as weel, 
in case the beagles should find their waj here, and try till 
come in by main force." 

" Am I hunted then as an offender, after being treated 
as a fool r 

" ^i o, as far as I ken. I doot ye*re no understaundin* 



me." 



** I understand you perfectly well. You mean to say 
that the patriotic attempt I made to open the eyes of 
Goyemment to the stupidity of their policy, and the 
alarming state of the country, is treated hs an act of sedi- 
tion, don't you 7" 

" No, sir, I mean naething o' the kind. I ha'ena heard 
o* the GoTemment fashin* its head aboot what ye said to 
Sir Robert Peel and the rest o* the big folk at the Palace, 
and it*s no vera likely they'll ever ca' ye in question." 

" So much the worse ; so much the greater insult. If 
my advice had been taken up with an earnestness propor> 
tioned to its importance, I would not have felt so keenly 
even had it brought down a storm on my head. I could 
bear prosecution, persecution — ay, even martyrdom — ^bet- 
ter than contumelious neglect. But that is what I can't* 
and won't stand." 

" And what div ye think ye'll do then ?" 

'* Do ! ril, I'll do something that will make the boldest 
of the men in power shake in their shoes. The fact is, 
m, 111 go home to Auchterbardie, and let public affairs 
go to ruin without ever giving myself the least concern." 

" Pegs, that's the best trick ye could play the scooneraJs.'' 

** Yes, but I won't fly from them. If they have out 
their myrmidons to hunt me down^ I'll not flinch. Never ! 
while my name is Bacon." 
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•* Ay, but it's no you ava they're after, sir ; it's me.* 

"You I That is impossible. Of what importance can 
anything be that you have said or done T* 

** It's the tup business that Dr Snapperdudgeon is raking 
up again, forbye a misfortunate affair aboot some siller o' 
Mp Duncanson's that Fre gotten my fingers bur n't wi'.* 
Here Robin entered into rather a long-winded explanation 
which need not be recorded, and concluded by expressing 
great fears for his personal safety. " If ye wad just alloo 
me," he said, ** to mak' a kind o' tod's hole here till ye flit 
hame to Aucbterbardie, I'm shure, sir, it wad be just a par- 
tic'lar favour." 

'* Most certainly, Mr Afleck, you shall find here all the 
protection which I can afford you. I have some weapons 
in the house, both sword^ and fire-arms ; so don't be afraid." 

** Fegs, I'll ha'e naetning ado wi* weapons, though, ex- 
cept maybe half a brick or a poker. Wi' swnrds and pis- 
tols the life micht be ta'en, and a body's ain life just as 
ready as anither's. Noo I'm for nane o' that. If there's 
to be scuffling. Til be content to tak' or gi'e blue een or 
bluidy noses, but 111 tak' neither airt nor pairt in ony deadly 
kind o* fechting," 

" Your soul, Mr Afleck, is not pitched to noble deeds." 

" Fegs, that's true, Mr Bacon, and I'm thankfu' it's the 
case. But what's to come o' me whan ye flit till Anchter- 
bardie?" 

"Come with me, if thou can'st minister to a mind 
diseased." 

" I'm no just clear if I can. If it was disease o' the 
body, like the moolygrubs or the cholic, I wad advise yon 
a dose o' gambouge or a rumble o' glauber salts ; but I'm 
no sae weel up to what's gude for the mind. Ye see in 
the vet — veter — veterininary kind o' doctrine, that's nae 
pai*t o' the study, for there's nae brute beasts ha'e ony kind 
o' mind, unless it be the Hieland pownies. And fegs, sir, 
the maist o' them hae a mind o' their ain that naething 
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but bluiding or bard pbysicking can calm. A dose o*gani- 
bouge might be the best thing for yon after a*.** 

" Throw physic to the dogs ; Fll none of it." 

** Dongs are clean different again. But if ye like to let 
toe gang wi* you to Auchterbardie, 111 do my best." 

" For me yon can do nothing ; but neTcrtheless come. 
I shall find enough for you to do, I doubt not, and also for 
Mr Duncanson. Both of you must go with me." 

" As for Jimes, puir man, I doot he*8 no in a state yet 
to travel either by sea or laun*. He might be the better 
o' the country air, if he was fit to steer owre the door ; but 
that's what he*s no, nor like to be for a while." 

'* Well, he may follow when he can ; but let us set to 
packing up immediately after supper, and be off by steam 
to-morrow morning for the north.'" 

** Wi' a' my heart. Fegs, that's the vera thing thaHl fit 
me. I trow the beagles may wear the shobn aff their feet 
before they find me oot at Auchterbardie." 

"Yes, we shall make all haste to go. I would not re- 
main here another day though Sir Robert Peel were to 
write in the most urgent manner to have a second inter- 
Tiew with me. No, nothing, at least no solicitation from 
that quarter, would induce me to remain. It is possible — 
highly probable, indeed — that on reflection he may repent 
bitterly of his infatuated conduct. My words must yet 
ring in his ears, and he will be aware of his error when it 
}s too late. Yes, when it is too late — that shall be my 
reTcnge. If he should write to me ever so pressingly, I 
will pay no attention to his letters ; I shall refuse to cor- 
respond with him ; I will let him stumble on in the dark 
from on e blunder to another, and never put forth my little 
finger to prevent the anarchy he is producing." 

" Weel, sir, I think yell be perfectly straught, partic'larly 
if ye mak' a reform at Auchterbardie, and get quat o' the 
untrusty, domineering laun'-steward I've heard you oom> 
pleen o'.* 
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" A.ha ! that's not so easy though ; bat we shall see. 
Neddie, be active and get some tripe stewed for supper. 
You have to go a message afterwards to Pitt Street." 

This message, of course, was to carry a note to Mr Dun- 
canson, inviting him to Auchterbardie, either the follow- 
ing morning, or as soon afterwards as might suit him ; and 
very kindly expressing a hope that the jaunt would prove 
beneficial to his health. 

During the whole night Mr Bacon, Robin, and Neddie 
worked hard, packing up all sorts of portable articles, 
books, manuscripts, musical and philosophical instruments, 
clothes, dishes, and even many of the smaller articles of 
household furniture — such as fire-irons, bellows, and cook- 
ing utensils — for the bachelor thought it thrifty to keep 
only one set of such things, and carried them with him in 
all his migrations. At an early hour in the morning, Mr 
Bacon, with his attendants and entire travelling equipage, 
reached the pier of Leith, and embarked for the north. 
When passing out of the harbour, he stood on the steam- 
boat quarter-deck, and surveying with a mournful look 
the distant spires of Edinburgh, which were gleaming 
under a bright autumnal sunrise, he thus addressed his 
rustic companion — ^ Look yonder, Mr Afleck, how glorious 
and secure the city appears I There is not a cloud over it 
to denote coming danger. And yet I tell you there %» 
danger at hand — imminent danger. The public buildings, 
you see, may not be razed to the ground, but the institu- 
tions they are connected with must come down. And 
whose fault is it? Not mine, certainly I My conscience 
clears me of that. I have done all I could — at least all I 
have been permitted to do — to save the country ; but you 
know how I have been treated. The Church of Scotland, 
. which bristles the city yonder with her steeples like a 
hedgehog, is in the throes of death, and will soon become 
a putrid carcass crawling with loathsome disease. Mark 
my words, Mr Afleck. She will die of this Non-intrusioo. 
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mania. She is frantic, and gnAVfing her own vitals. The 
▼ice of democracy in her constitution is killing her, and it 
would be little matter if the mischief could stop there. 
But it can*t. The thing is impossible. She will involve 
the whole body politic in her ruin. Revolution and anarch j 
must ensue. No social order can exist after the common 
herd of mankind — the immense masses who have only 
hands and stomachs — begin to act for themselves, as if 
they had brains to think with." 

" And what div ye think the common folks' skulls are 
filled wi', if it's no v»i' brains ?** 

"Nothing, sir, nothing. They are empty — quite empty 
—or at best are filled with a stuff incapable of thought.** 

** To be shure, there's but few o' them crackit, so it's no 
easy to see a sample o' their stufBn' as lang as the life's in. 
But if they were a' thegither toom, as ye seem to think, I 
dinna see that they could do muckle mischief." 

" It's not to be thought, Mr Afleck, that you can be a 
judge in the case. You must allow me to say you are 
one of the canaiUe yourself, and must naturally have a bias 
in your judgment.** 

" Weel, aweel, maybe. I'm glad ye think I ha'e ony 
judgment ava — biast or no blast. But here's what puzzles 
me, Mr Bacon — ^ye misca' the Kirk o* Scotland up hill and 
doon brae, and ye ken what ye said to the Queen and Sir 
Robert Peel anent it. Noo, sir, if it's this black and that 
black, ye should shurely be glad to think it's gaun a' to 
pigs and whussles." 

" So am I, since the remedy I was ready to apply has 
been rejected. But had my voice been hearkened to, the 
Church might have been saved, and converted from a 
public nuisance into an engine of incalculable power for 
good. By the slight change of ^ving it an Episcopal 
constitution, its fiery spirits might have been tamed, and 
its ambitious men gratified. That troublesome little fel- 
low Candlish might have been made peaceable enough, by 
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adding a bishop's mitre to his stature; Dr Chalmers 
might haTe been smoothed down with apostolic unction 
from the hands of a irue successor of the Apostles ; and 
the bully Cunningham might have been taught to speak 
softly and reverently of dignitaries, by making him one 
himself. Yes, Mr Afleck, the problem that baffled King 
Charles and Laud, and the last James and Lauderdale, I 
could have solved had I been permitted. I could have 
tamed the wildness of the Presbyterian monster, and made 
it a docile draught- animal in the car of state. But I have 
been prevented by the ' insolence of office,' and particu- 
larly by the fatuous stupidity of Sir Robert Peel. On his 
head then be the blame ; I wash my hands of it." 

" If I was you, Mr Bacon, I wad put every thing richt 
at Auchterbardie, and let Sir Robert Peel and the Kirk o' 
Scotland fecht doug fecht bane." 

This broad hint sobered the philosopher, and made him 
dull and taciturn for the rest of the voyage. He sat in 
moody silence, chewing the bitter cud of his reflections, 
while Robin and Neddie gave the contents of their 
stomachs to the fishes of St Andrew's Bay. They landed 
in the course of the day at one of the northern seaports, 
and pursued their journey inland to Auchterbardie. The 
country they traversed was so bleak and barren, that 
Robin Afleck began to doubt if the land of promise he 
had pictured to himself and Jean Brown would be found 
flowing with milk and honey after all. But by-and-bye 
they reached a more inviting district. The dreary 
tracts of moorland gave place to the wooded knolli and 
cultivated hollows, in which the land seemed tolerably 
rich. On many fields crops were still standing, and dis- 
played an appearance that gratified Robin's practised eye 
exceedingly. But the villages were few — the farm houses 
widely scattered — and the labourers' cottages of the mean- 
est description. Here and there was seen a church of 
toy-like smallness, and generally in bad repair. Themins 
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of ancient castles were pretty numerous, and a chance old 
turretted mansion, still in a habitable state, now and then 
came into view. One of these was seen far to the we8t>- 
ward, as the sun was near setting. Pointing towards it> 
Bir Bacon said — "Yonder is Auchterbardie ;" and Ned- 
die was sent forward to announce the Laird's approach to 
his land-steward or grieve, Mr Roderick M'Corkle. 

This man, in fact, had constituted himself a kind of 
general agent or factotum for Mr Bacon in all matters 
connected with Auchterbardie. He had been bom on the 
estate a few years before Mr Bacon himself, and had con> 
trived to keep that gentleman, in spite of all his high 
aspirings and visionary greatness, in a kind of perpetual 
minority. He was a fiery, presuming little cockatrice of 
a person, and maintained a disastrous ascendancy over his 
master by dint of sheer impudence. He was, in fact, the 
master, and Mr Bacon only a sort of unavoidable incum- 
brance, in whose name all the business of the property 
had to be managed, but whose will was seldom, if ever, 
consulted. Mr Bacon even stood in considerable awe of 
him, and never willingly ventured to incur his displeasure. 
The poor factor-ridden gentleman, therefore, expressed 
some regret that he had not, on this occasion, given Mr 
M'Corkle earlier notice of his coming, that he might have 
had matters prepared to receive him. Robin Afleck, how- 
ever, would by no means admit that the omission was to 
be regretted. On the contrary, he maintained that it was 
highly proper, and that it might be greatly advantageous 
for Mr Bacon to visit his property without giving previous 
warning, that he might be able to judge how it was man- 
aged in his absence. This point continued under discus- 
sion tUl they reached the Auchterbardie property, and here 
Robin had all his eyes about him to observe, as well as 
the fading light would permit him, the state of the fences 
and the general style of cultivation. Everything appeared 
in the most wretched condition, and Robin was loud and 
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UDsparmg io his condemnations of the slovenly manage- 
nent that was or all sides evident. When they reached 
the gatesy they found the porter's lodge without either 
roof or tenant. The main gate hung wide open, and one 
of the pillars was prostrate and in pieces. The park wall 
was in ruins, and in many places could only be traced in a 
heap of nettle-coTored rubbish ; the lawn itself had be- 
come a jungle of brambles ; and the avenue, which was 
neither wide nor long, but had once been shaded with 
stately elms and trimly gravelled, was now green with 
a wilderness of weeds, and encumbered with blown- 
down trees, rotting where they fell. The state in which 
the house was found may be gathered from the following 
letter from Robin Afleck to Jean Brown : — 

" Anchterbardie 7th Sebtember 814.02 
** Deer jeen 

''you will Be supprized to noe that i am Hear but if yee 
kent All thatt i Have suffered Since you left embro ye 
wood be supprised Att knowthing and Thankfool that I 
am in The land of the leaving after We partit I gaed 
daunderin Hame singing til mysel < Off aw the airts the 
win can blaw * (for ye sea jeen ye*re Aye uppermost in my 
Mind when I hae knowthing Else til Fash me) Weel just 
before i got intil my ludgings Saunders drouthythrapple 
stoppit Me and ♦ * ♦ » ♦ 

" but the steem bott Was a dour theef and snoovt awa 
and snoovt awa tho the water was jaupin Up till the 
Lum tap soe At last and length we cam Ashore at a toun 
red with tiled houses and gott to Our feet on dry laun 
again But sitch laun As ye Never dappit your gleg Twa 
een On i can compar t to knowthing but jist what it is 
a Muir battering thick wi quarries and noe A buss Out 
bigger than a broom cowe but the grun Aye grew Better 
the farer We gaed till wee Cam to Anchterbardie and 
here its jist As gude grun as Ever a modiwart bort a 
hole in but jeen of All the places yee Ever saw am Sure 
ye wad give this The gree for a sluggarts den Mr bacon's 
ain person Is noe Hawf soe ill guided as this fine Bit o* 
property and his House in embro dirty as it is is Like 
^keeth palace eompart With the house he has Here. 

U 
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''when wee Had managed to spranchle through the 
Weeds and Rotten timmer in The avenue and got up till 
the door of the hons (a hous big enough for a kirk but 
noe a hale Window in it all) wee were met t>n the mooly 
stairs bjr Mr makorkale He is a Wee man with a Red face 
and the een of A wulcat the Gallant Neddie had gotten 
Him drinking In the only room in the house that Can Be 
leayt in Alang with a Minister boddy something of Doctor 
Snapperdudgeons kind and When he Heard that ror 
Bacon Was coming he Stormt and swore jist the Same as 
if he Was the Maister and poor mr Bacon the man then 
When hee Met us He maist provokit Me at the first Word 
to dust His coat till Him he cnrlt his brows at niee and 
Asked mr Bacon what He had brocht me for and mr 
Bacon the cuif hardly durst own me for A freen it was 
lang before we got onything either to eat Or drink and 
then We gott jist the tail of the factor's feast its my opi- 
nion jeen mr Bacon Has been Driven daft or at least been 
keept from Being like ither folk by This ettercap of a 
Boddy for I see he has not a word to say In his ain Hoaa 
but ril hole out makorkle before I be mony days aulder 
or yee May say am noe Better than a cuif mysel i wad tak 
him by the nose at yince if i could get mr Bacon to back 
me but he Cannot bee perswaded to Risk a rippet With 
him soe I Must wait till Mr Duncason conies and i think 
i May drive my pint Then Jimes is to be here as shoon As 
he can steer and i think he'll be Shure to help me in this 
gob for though he aye gloomt When there was Onything^ 
funny to be dune with mr Bacon he canna but Wish to 
get him rightit When he sees him Impost on 

" noo jeen ye think i am Scant of rumlegnmption but 
ye'U surely Alloo im right in this Business dont think 
Mind ye that its only for mysel that im working To be 
shure if i Could get makorkle awa ftoro auchterbardie his 
place Wad fit me fine for he has A snug twa story hous 
for Himsel no abune a gun shot ftom the big house and 
An income gude Eneuch to keep it Het and fou All the 
year round but i Could mak it a gude Change for mr 
Bacon as well as for Mysel he needs Knowthing but 
the like o Me for his factor and you jeen for His factoid 
wife between Us i think we could Mak auchterbardie a 
different place And mr Bacon a different kind of Man 

** and Noo jeen fare ye weel yell hear from me again 
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When onything comes Out of my prospects the nip i got 
from yon at Habbies how ye ken yoursel What for is aye 
blue yet and i wish it was just to get again Im Maybe 
noe just what i should be but ye Ken jeen ye must jist 
put up withCMe since im your Ain faithfool 

« ROBEBT ArLECK." 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



'' Miierable comforters are ye aU.** — Job. 



While Mr Dancansoa was gradually getting into a 
state of couTaleseence, he was visited by many friends 
and aotiuaintances, who all, in their own way, condoled 
with him. Among others, the Rct. Mr A. and his ladj, 
the hero and heroine of the experimental dinner, paid him 
a ti«it« They both expressed much regret at the accident 
whii^h had rendered him an invalid; and Mrs A. qwke 
sinc^reWt but the genuineness of her husband*s sympathy 
mi^ be questioned. Unwittingly, however, the ladj 
touehe^i a painfkod chord in the young man*s feelings^ hj 
nhtrwf: to euirent nunours. '^ I am sottt to htmr," she 
Mid» after makiog a ctraut to the point, "that yoor 
IV.yrtuu« has be^u taheu advantage ot by the joimg 
whv> U^^^r*^ with TOii» lo requite all your kindnwB to 
with dk$h\>a«^7 

*^ I Ke^yxMir parkm. sadu^* reffied the ssadent, " 
I wiart f^ yv>« tvxa kKNU' «&der soaw SKCabe m ^k5m\ 
5«Mi haw KiMi i^veaft^ 
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• " Indeed ! Mr Duncanson, Then I am very glad to 
hear it. Bat have you really not been robbed by yoar 
fellow-lodger ?" 

" Oh, not at all. I believe he is as honest a lad as ever 
breathed ; at any rate, so far from robbing me, he has 
been the means of recovering money of which 1 was rob- 
bed by others ; and that is by no means the only proof he 
has given me of the goodness of his disposition." 

" Well, sir, I am <o glad to hear it ; but we heard that 
he had played the rogue, and robbed you of a considerable 
sum." 

" No, no, my dear," said Mr A., " you know that was 
only a surmise. What we heard was, that a pocket-book 
belonging to Mr Duncanson had been found in this lad 
Afleck's possession, and it was only a supposition from 
that circumstance — very naturally, too — that he had 
stolen the money which the book contained when it went 
amissing." 

" I do assure you," said the student, " that Eobert Afleck 
is not only blameless in the matter, but deserving of the 
highest credit." 

" Ay, ay;" replied the clergyman, ** do you say so ? It 
is strange, then, that he has absconded at the very first 
appearance of inquiry into this and some other delinquency 
he is said to have been concerned in." 

" Are such reports in circulation, Mr A. ?** inquired the 
young man, with evident anxiety. 

" In circulation ! yes ; the whole town is ringing with 
them ; and let me tell you candidly, my dear sir, they 
tend very much to your disadvantage, for they represent 
the affair as mysterious, not to say suspicious. You are said 
to have been very desirous to hush it up, and, for reasons 
best known to yourself, to have connived at Afleck*s escape 
from justice.'* 

*' Beally, Mr A., these are intolerable aspersions. I saj 
distinctly, Mr Afleck never wronged me, nor I believe any 
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one else, of a penny. The monej I lost has been reeo- 
Tered again, and chiefly tbrongh his instrumentality. Why, 
then, thonld he or I be exposed to injorions sospicions oa 
the subject ?" 

'* Nay, that I cannot tell, Mr Duncanson ; but yoa know 
it is haman nature to be uncharitable. Human nature, sir 
—fallen, corrupt human nature." 

After Mr A. suggested this comprehensiTe explanation, 
he rose as if to depart, and was followed by his wife ; but 
he immediately stopped short and said to her— ''Rachael, 
you may step on slowly by yourself a little way, for I wish to 
have a few words privately with our young friend.'* Say-it 
ing this, he took his seat again, and the lady left the 
room. M'hen she was fairly out of hearing, he, in the 
blandest manner, addressed Mr Duncanson as follows :— ^ 
** Now, my dear nir, I only wish to assure you that what- 
ever prejudices may exist against you, I, for my part, 
entertain none of them. The suspicion, no doubt, is afloat 
that your reluctance to allow any inquiry about the money 
yoa were robbed of, arose from a wish to conceal the 
source from which you had obtained it.** 

"Well, what if I did?" 

**Yes, as you say — what if you did? Tou might not 
wish it to be known, and yet have no great reason to be 
ashamed of it after all." 

" Indeed I had not." 

" Well, that is just what I thought. Even if yon re- 
ceived the money ftrom those of another communion ** 

•* But I protest ^" 

** There is no need for yon to be ashamed of it, for 



" But I tell you plainly ^" 

** For I am above believing that aid from Episcopalians 

** I assure yon I have accepted of no aid from Episco- 
palians." 
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** Is to be rejected on Christian 'grounds ; and I do not 
think the less of yon if yon haTe " 

" Will yon not hear me when I say I have not taken it 
on any grounds ? I have had nothing to do with Episco- 
pacy.J^ 

<* Indeed 1 Then I am sorry foe it." 

** Why should that make you sorry ?" 

" Because, young friend, I fear, I fear, you cannot have 
bad any cause as excusable for concealment. But with 
your own conscience I leave it." 

" My conscience acquits me of blame, Mr A," 

** Very well, sir, see it be so ; but I must confess I have 
my doubts now." 

" You prove your own remark — it is human nature to 
be uncharitable." 

"I remark further — it is human to err. I fear you 
have erred grievously, but we all err ; so good morning, 
Mr Duncanson — good morning." 

So saying, this modern Temanite left the room, and had 
not been long away when a Bildad and Zophar appeared 
in the persons of his brother clergymen, Messrs B. and O. 
They also came to console the sensitive youth, as the east 
wind soothes an unskinned sore. They wore a look of 
grave concern ; their faces were elongated for the occasion 
to a solemn pitch of expression, and their heads were 
poised with nice precision, ready to be shaken on the 
shortest notice. "Brother, brother," said they both at 
once, as they each held out a hand to the student, ^ it 
grieves us to see you in affliction ;" but there was more of 
reproach than sympathy in their tone and manner. After 
conversing for some time in a profes9ional rather than a 
familiar or friendly manner, and trying to impress on Mr 
Duncanson, by inuendo rather than direct accusation, that 
he was in a very unfortunate position, but less to be pitied 
than censured, Mr B. formally proposed to offer up a 
petition for him. The student started at the proposal ; 
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MmI wntuiw\nf( if anjthhif^ in hit appearance indSeated 
dan^AT whi«rh lie <lid not feel, lie took a nde^on^ P^^P 
inUf a looking-^laaa before he aaid a word in replj. 
Whrni be wan natfiifted bj thii hasty glance that he dfd 
not exhibit an J remarlcablj alarming symptoms, lie turned 
to hid f initom with some sarprise and said, ** I am cer- 
tainly oirliged to you, gentlemen, for your kindness, and 
shall at all times be glad to haTC an interest in your 
prayf^M ; but I must confess I am at a loss to see any 
spMial rfiSAon you can have at this time for solicitude on 
my »<•('<»« lit." 

** Mr DuncAfiNun, Mr Duncanson," said the Rer. Mr C. 
In a mttANUfftd, sententious manner, ** your words savont 
(if n rlnnfrfifouM o<mfl(lenoe, and insensibility to your own 
ronditioit.'* 

" t ant sorry you should think so, for you wrong me, I 
Msurt* you. 1 trust 1 am seriously alive to the imperfeo. 
tioiiM niul shortoomings which I share in common with all 
th«» rnotf of Adam. All I insist on is, that I know of no- 
ihluK pt*<HtUiir In my case to awaken any extraordinary 
uniHi««lu(«iui among my (Vlends.** 

** What yttu say. my dear young friend, is just a proof 
that y\\\\ l^tp \\\ a state of false security, and much in need 
«MP (UUhhd adutoniUuu and earnest supplications in your 
)H»half« UK ind«H^, dues it become your profession to ob* 
JtH^I it« au ^xvivIm at all times wholesome and profit* 

*^ N4\Y« Imt h««r we 1 1 dont object ejccept in as £ar 
»a " 

^ U bi^MMM yxm Ul t« ot^eti at aU» or to refue on 
M\v );tv\^A\b fx> Wt vMur ««se be made the salyect oi 

^ \\»Ik I waiv« att <iljk<4N>B» if 3ir B. wfll plena to 
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fefrid lan^age, profusely garnished Vith scriptural phra- 
seology, and pointed with unmistakcable reference to the 
supposed case and conduct of the invalid. He prayed 
that the young man might be led to see the errors of his 
ways, and to return from his backslidings ; that he might 
take shame to himself, and be humbled in mind for what 
he had done amiss ; that his shortcomings and faults 
might not be followed by others, or allowed to bring dis- 
credit on a good cause ; and, finally, that he might be con- 
Verted from a stumbling-block into a pillar of the Church 
and a chosen vessel of the sanctuary. 

Every word of this efiPusion of mistaken zeal smote the 
student's soul with the force of wrong and insult, and 
made his cheeks burn and his heart swell painfully. At 
its conclusion he looked sternly, first at the one, then at 
the other of his tormentors, and said, in a voice so choked 
by agitation as to sound like ventriloquism — ** What is the 
meaning of all this ?" 

The question was met by another — ** Why, Mr Dnn- 
canson, should you pretend to be ignorant of matters com- 
monly talked of in public ?" 

** 1 know not what is said in public,** replied the stu- 
dent with the animation of uncontrollable anger — " 1 know 
not what is said in public ; but I demand to hear from 
you distinctly the charges against me." 

Mr B. — " Do you mean to deny that you have secretly 
gone over to the Episcopalians V* 

Mr C. —"Or that you have been receiving their money?" 

Mr B. — " Or that you have also obtained money on 
false pretences from your Presbyterian friends and rela- 
tives?" 

Mr C. — " Or that you have been spending these sums 
in a clandestine, if not an immoral manner ?" 

Mr B. — ** Or that you have been robbed in Tery suspi- 
cious circumstances ?" 

Mr C. — " Or that you have been using means to hash 
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lip the affair, and dare not renture to accuse those wbo 
robbed joa for fear of discloring yoor own misconduct 7* 

"Deny V exclaimed the student. *' Yes, I not onlj denj» 
bat des{Hse such monstrous imputations.** 

Mr B« — ''Don't despise them, Mr Duncanson ; if they 
are true — ^if they hare any truth in them — they are not 
^ be despised.** 

Bir D. — ^*^ I tell you solemnly^ there is not the slightest 
particle of truth in them." 

Mr C. — ^*^ Very good ; if that is the case, all good and 
well ; but remember, young friend, you cannot be excul- 
pated till you hare clearly established your innocence* 

Mr D. — '' I am not acquainted with any mode of proving 
a negatire. Do yon know of any ?" 
\Mr C. — '' That is an eyasion, Mr Duncanson." 
Mr D. — "^ It is no eyasion. I scorn evasion as much as 
I scorn unfounded aspersions, which only the malicious can 
ori^nate, or the uncharitable can belieTe.* 

Mr C. — ^ Do you mean to say that I am malieious If* 
Mr B.— •'* Or that I am uncharitable?* 
Mr D — ** I leare the matter with your own consciencei^ 
gentlemen. Let them judge between you and me, and 
decide whether or not you have, without cause, taken np 
eiil reports against me.** 

Mesrs B. and C. — " We have done nothing of the kind ; 
we have acted only as your friend." Saying this, simul- 
taneously, the reverend gentlemen drily bade the student 
adieu, and left the house. 

They were almost immediately succeeded by Sir John 
Baldwin and Mr Simon M'Quirkie, who came on a similar 
mission, but were actuated by very different motives. The 
Baronet*s manner was expressive of kindly concern, while 
Mr M'Quirkie, under the affectation of sympathy, betrayed 
secret glee ^and satisfaction. Sir John opened the conver* 
sation by alluding delicately to the circumstances in which 
he understood Mr Duncanson was placed, and from what 
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he said It soon appeared that he had been grossly misin* 
formed, bat was by no means disposed to be censorioost 
Mt M'Quirkie enacted the part of the candid friend to 
perfection, and inwardly chuckled with delight when he 
found an opportunity of inflicting tortare while pretending 
to administer condolence. 

Sir John, after some inquiries as to the student's health, 
remariced — ** Well, Mr Duncanson, I am glad yon feel 
yourself tn the way of recovery, and I hope yofa will not 
only recruit yonr health of body, but your spirits. Yoa 
seem dejected, bat that will never do. Ton mnst not 
allow petty annoyances to harass you." 

Mr M'Quirkie — ^ Perhaps, however. Sir John, Mr Dun- 
canson may have annoyances not of a petty sort. There 
«re, yoa know, some troubles proof against ail philosophy.** 

Mr D. — ** I don't think mine will prove of that kind, 
indeed some injurious and nnfounded reports are almost 
All I have to complain of.** 

Sir John — " I have heard something of these ; but, even 
were they true, they need not vex you much, I daresay 
some of your old friends, the high-flying Non4ntnisionists, 
will think differently and make great offences of a trifling 
slip or two ; but you have no such injostiod to fear among 
the reasonable people of the Moderate side.* 

'* I assure, you. Sir, I have nothing to fear among rea- 
sonable people of any side." 

Sir John — ^ Yes ; but I suspect you will only find rea- 
sonable people among the Moderates. The other party 
are so fanatical and self-righteous that they cannot afford 
to be charitable in the best sense of the word. They can- 
not think leniently of slight faults, and practise the poet's 
maxim—- 

' Gently scan your brother man, 
Still gentler sister woman.' * 

Mr D. — " I am sorry to say, Sur John, I cannot agree 
frith you in that opinion. I believe there are reasonable 
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people to be found in all parties, bat I don*t wish tS 
throw myself on anybod/s leniency. The reports which 
I learn are in circoIatioD to my prejudice are totally false, 
and all I ask from my friends is fur play." 

Sir John — ** Then you don*t admit that you hare got 
into rather an unfortunate scrape as to some money which 
is said to have been taken off you ?" 

Mr D. — " Ob yes, sir, I confess the misfortune, but denj 
the disgraceful circumstances with which susf^cion has co- 
loured it.r The case is this — [Here Mr Duncanson related 
particulars with which the reader is ahready acquainted^ 
and went on to say}— The only error I acknowledge waa^ 
the attempt to keep a matter secret which I eonceiyed 
was not properly anybody's business but my own, and I 
have been punished for it I think rather too severely." 

Sir John — " Well, Mr Duncanson, I am proud to hear 
your explanation. For my part I am perfectly satisfied 
with it." 

Mr M*Q. — ** So am I. Malicious people may call it in- 
genious merely, but I consider it satisfactory — indeed I 
do. I feel confident it would bring you off with flying 
colours in any Church court, always supposing that no 
proof to the contrary should appear.** 

Mr D. — " I care nothing for mere legal exculpation. 
Jf I could only clear myself from court censure and not 
from the taint of suspicion, I should not dare to hold up 
my face ; the verdict I claim is not ' not proven* but ' not 
guilty.* If there could be any evidence to stain my name, I 
should not wait for its appearance, but anticipate condem- 
nation by shrinking out of sight." 

Mr M*Q.— " Why should you? The worst of it would 
be but a trifiing cost of character.'* The words in italics were 
uttered with a peculiar emphasis to remind Mr Duncan- 
son that he had used them on a former occasion, and 
applied them in a manner not likely to be soon forgotten 
or forgiven. Bat the sneer they conveyed passed withoat 
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retort, for jast at the moment of its birth the company 
were surprised by the abrupt entrance of Dr Snapper- 
dudgeon. The Doctor came equally uninvited and unex- 
pected, and without any anticipation of meeting his chief 
enemy the Baronet. He was, however, not the man to be 
put out of countenance by such a rencontre. In the full 
blow of insolence, he stared about him when he was shown 
into the room ; making a constrained bow to Sir John, he 
passed Mr M*Quirkie without the slightest notice, and, 
advancing to Mr Duncanson, shook hands as cordially as 
if he had always been on the most friendly terms with 
faim. The Baronet immediately rose and departed hur- 
riedly, followed by his sycophant M'Quirkie. The Doctor 
threw himself into the chair which Sir John had left 
vacant, and roared and laughed immoderately. ** What 
a treat 1 what a treat I** he vociferated, and roared and 
laughed again till his face became swollen. Meantime 
the student sat looking at him with a mixed feeling .jof 
surprise and indignation, and at the first pause in the 
Doctor's explosive merriment, calmly said — " Will you be 
BO good as let me know. Doctor, to what I owe the 
honour of your visit?" The Doctor stared again in 
astonishment at the rebuke implied in this question, and 
replied — " Tuts, tuts I don't go off at half cock^ my good 
fellow. My visit is a friendly one." 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 



''Then Tre came in with stnrt and strifi^-^ 
His haad was aje upon his knife/ 

DUITBAK. 



"^ Mj Tisit is a firiendlj one," said Dr Snapperdadgeon^ 
as he started from his chair, and with his coat tails tucked 
vnder his arms, paced np and down the room, indulging' 
|Dew in nnrestrianed merriment at the sudden retreat of 
Sir John Baldwin and Mr M'Quirkie. At length, when he 
had exhausted this humour, he turned again to Mr Don* 
eanson and said — ** Now, my good fellow, jou and I are 
to be friends henceforward. Ton must be done with the 
sour-faced, Eyangelical squad, Fm pretl^ sure ; so PTecome 
to giTC you the right hand of fellowship.'^ 

** Your obserrations. Doctor, are as uncalled for as your 

friendship is un " was all Mr Duncanson was allowed 

to say in answer, when he was interrupted by the Doctorr 
who guessed at once the nature of the reply, and was not 
inclined to hear it out, 

" Nay, hold T he exclaimed ; ** I know what you intend 
to say, but you are wrong — ^fiir wrong — and must take 
time to think. Yon mean to tell me that you still hold 
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the same tiews and intend to stick by the same party. But 1 
know better. The thing is impossible — quite impossible. A 
man may go with the Pharisees and be a Pharisee himself, lei 
him be as black at the bone as Satan, as long as he keeps 
a smooth sarface, and is not caught tripping ; but not a 
moment longer. If you don*t cut them they'll cut you, so 
you must be done with them either way. And so much 
the better. You were too good for them — too good foi* 
them. Tou were never of the true puritanical kidney, 
and I liked you all the better, though you may think I 
was no friend' of yours. And neither I was. I couldn't, sir, 
I couldn't, when I saw you trying to make yourself one of 
the fanatical crew. But you're done with them now ; t 
know you are ; I know you must be. So don't stultify 
yourself on the other side. Come frankly out as a hater 
of humbug, cant, and hypocrisy, and a friend of the good 
old order of things in Church and State ; and my word for 
it you will have nothing to fear from attacks of a personal 
nature." 

" We don't understand each other. Doctor, Yoh are 
liibouring under some gross mistake as to my position ai^ 
inclinations, or you would not hold such language to me. 
I am not aware of any personal attacks I have to fear. 
Surely you don't intend to insinuate that my character is 
in danger ?" 

** Not if you take the right course — ^if you can despise 
the silliness of screwing a hat-stick into your face — and 
have the sense to know the friends who can defend you." 

" Why should I need to be defended? What hare I 
done?" 

" Well, what a simpleton you are to be sure I No of- 
fence, you know, but really you speak like a child." 

" Perhaps I do ; but I hare yet to learn the meaning of 
your hints. Ton are just about the last person I should 
have applied to for information, but since you have thought 
proper to visit me of your own accord, and to intimate 
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obflcnrelj something afiPecting mj good name, I beg jot* 
will be kind enough to explain yourself. Have you heard 
any thing to my disadvantage T* 

** Vm not deaf, Mr Duncanson — I don*t wear cotton in 
my ears, so I can't help hearing what everybody is talking 
of. But don't be afraid. It*8 nothing that can keep you 
back if your case is properly managed ; and, if you leave 
it to me, ril confound your enemies, and make the boldest 
of them sing small. I daresay you know Tm the man 
that can do it and I will. I, as your minister, am your 
natural protector you know, and you may depend on me 
to the utmost. Only there's to be no more long faces, 
mind : no more herding with the canting people. But 
you must tell me the whole affair yourself, that I may be 
armed at all points in your behalf." 

" What affair do you allude to ?" 

" Oh, you don't know then ? You are not aware that, 
you have been receiving a large sum of money in a mys- 
terious way, losing it in a mysterious w y , seeking for it 
mysteriously, and recovering it very mysteriously? If 
you don't know all this, I say it is prodigiously mysteri- 
(Ais. Isn't it, eh ? Now, you need not blush so much, 
my good fellow. It's no great matter after all. IVe 
been in many a worse scrape myself. Upon my word I 
have. Your case is not a bad case if it be well managed ; 
but all depends on that ; otherwise it may be serious 
enough." 

** I will take my chance with it, without any manage- 
ment." 

*' Indeed I Then yon are a greater fool than I thought 
you. How do you think it possible you can escape with a 
clear character ?" 

" Because I have done nothing to tarnish it." 

" Ay, you may say so, but see if you will get anybody 
to believe you. For my part, I can't ; and what is morey 
I may feel it my duty to say so publicly." 
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** Wby, then, did you offer but a minute ago to defend 
tner 

" Because I expected you would be reasonable." 

''That is, yoti thought I would admit myself to be guilty? 
In that case you were ready to assert my innocence ; but 
seeing I maintain it myself, you make a matter of con- 
science of holding the reverse ?" 

" Precisely. That is the very position of the case. Had 
you been candid and admitted freely that you had stepped 
aside a hair*s breadth or so, I would hare lent a hand 
cheerfully to whitewash you. I can look indulgently on 
peccadilloes, and should have taken a pleasure in protect- 
ing you against the pretenders to imm'aculate virtue. I 
should then have some hope of seeing you become a re- 
spectable, liberal-minded, sociable, professional brother. 
But seeing the puritanical stand you are disposed to take, 
I give you up as a bad subject. But for all that I am not 
done with you. No : I give you fair warning that since 
you wont have me as a friend, you may expect to have me 
for an enemy." 

. ** Is it your duty as a Christian minister to be any one'a 
enemy ?" 

" Pooh 1 don't bother me with such cant. I understand 
it, man. I know its value (o a scruple. Duty as a Chris- 
tian minister I Enemy I Yes ; it is the duty of a Chris- 
tian minister, even in the fanatical sense of the term, to be 
the enemy of all hypocrisy. There you have it I You see, 
young man, Pm not to be taken in with clap-trap. I can 
make myself felt either as friend or foe, and depend on it 
Vm not to be trifled with. I have suffered too much from 
the sanctimonious malice of the party you have attached 
yourself to, to stick at trifles in opposing them ; and if you 
will be a spoke in such a wheel, take care I don't give you 
a twist — that's all.'* 

" Doctor, I have suffered your insolence too long ; but 
I can bear it no longer. For your threats, I regard them 

X 
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as little as I do yoar offers of fiiendship and proteetiOtt ; 
sc, if joa please, reliere me immediately of yomr presenot 
aLd walk down stairs.* 

** Do yon presume to speak so to me, sir? la this yomr 
gr atitude for my disinterested inclination to befiriend job ? 
"Well, yon shall repent this conduct ; depend opon it, yon 
sb all. If yoa think you can insult me — me ! — with impa- 
nity, yon will find yourself mistaken, young gentleman. I 
will make an example of yon to all other presuming pnp* 
pies who forget the respect due to thdr seniors and su- 
periors. I will blast your character eren among 'those of 
your own stamp. I will shut the doors on all sides of Um 
Church against you. Even the Nous will have none of 
yon. I will make you too dirty to be of use to them. 
It will be of no consequence to you whether the 
blishment hold together or not, for you shall 
have a minister's place in it. Not You must sneak 
through life in a seedy coat as an obscure pedagogue* 
I shall never permit you even to get a parish schooL 
And let me know, ten years hence, if you continue to de- 
spise me as an enemy, you smooth-faced, cold-blooded« 
conceited simpleton I ** 

The ferocious divine turned before he reached the door, 
and said [in a tone less violent but more malicious — " It 
will not be worth your while to trouble a certain fkmflj 
at Bumcarook any longer. You know how unwelcome 
you are there already, and I shall take care to spoil your 
chance of imposing on Miss Montgomery, or any other re- 
spectable young woman. It*s my duty, sir — my duty a$ a 
Christian minister. Aha, ha I I have you there. Yon wiU 
feel that, I daresay." 

The servant girl of the house had overheard enough of 
what the Doctor said to raise her indignation. She was 
washing the stur at the time, or perhaps rather making 
that an excuse for remaining where she could listen to 
the conversation above reported ; and, like a true woman. 
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fto incensed was she against Br Snapperdudgeon for the 
language he held to the youthftil mralid, that she deter- 
mined he should not get away unpunished. Accordingly^ 
when she heard him about to depart, she placed her wash- 
ing pail at an obscure turn of the stair, in a manner the 
most accidental-looking in the world. And her kindly in- 
tentions were not altogether frustrated, for the Doctor 
bolted out with great haste, and had not descended many 
steps till he put one of his feet into the pail, and, losing 
his balance, was precipitated head foremost, to the bottom 
of the stair. The girl called loudly to him to take care, 
but took care herself not to call till she saw her strata- 
gem had taken effect. The Doctor g^t up, shook himself* 
and swore terribly — ^yes, he actually swore, but perhaps 
only in some authorised form of words. In reply to his 
imprecations, the girl waggishly said — ** If I say naething, 
I'm shure ye may hand your tongue, for it was yoursel' and 
no the pdl that was in the fau't. But it*s a gnde stout 
pail, and there's nae harm dune." Seeing he could make 
nothing of such an antagonist, the Doctor limped off, mut- 
tering curses not loud but deep, and with no greater 
damage than a sprained ancle. 

When the student was left alone, he experienced a re- 
Tulsion of feeling that almost unmanned him. The for- 
titude with which he had sustained the. irritating remarks 
of his numerous visitors, gave way to morbid reflections 
on the injurious light in which his character was placed 
by the errors and exaggerations of popular rumour. The 
more he thought on the subject, the more unfortunate did 
his position appear, and the more painfully agitated did 
his mind become, till he was almost in a state of 
phrenzy. His brain throbbed and^bumed ; the skin of his 
forehead felt as if stretched almost to bursting ; his throat 
tightened, and his whole nerrous system was spasmodi- 
cally excited. Giddiness, ringing in the ears, and dim- 
ness of sight sncoeededi and he only managed to alann the 
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ferraot bj calling for a glass of water, before he swooftad 
away. On his return to consdoosDess, the first sight that 
met his eyes was the best of his few real friends, honest 
Stimperton of Stiffiriggs, bending over him with a face in 
which the glow of robust health, high animal spirits, and 
good humour, was shaded by an expression of deep con- 
cern. ''Eh, whow! Jimes, my man,** exclaimed the 
warm-hearted farmer, ** what is this that's come owre 7# 
now ?" It was some time before Mr Ouncanson coold 
make any reply ; meanwhile, his rustic friend eloquently 
expressed his sympathy, by repeating the question in the 
tenderest tones he could articulate, and ever and anon 
squeezing anew his fererish hand. A long conTersation 
ensued, in which the student explained all the circam- 
stances which had placed him in such a painful situattouy 
and insisted that his friend would take back the money he 
had so generously lent him. Stiffiriggs looked surprised at 
first at this proposal, and then became seriously offended, 
** Tak* back the siller, did ye say?" he exclaimed; " Til 
just as soon tak' aff your head. Odd, I reckon ye think 
that because I ha'e nae schule learning to speak o*, I hay* 
neither common ssnse nor common feeling; but ye'ra 
mistaken. Tak' back the siller! ni finger neither 
plack nor bawbee o't till I see yon through the Coll^^, 
and fit eneuch to pay me. And don't think it's to tether 
you either ae way or anither. Ye may grow an Erang^ 
lical, or a Moderate, a Fire-Shool-Hat and White-Sark 
Minister o' the Prelatic English Kirk ; or a Papist^ an 
Arian, an Arminian, a Unitarian, or a Grammarian, for 
ought I care — at least for ought I care aboot the siller. 
Fm dull eneuch in the head, but Fm no sic a dooms idiot 
as no to ken that ye mann ha'e yonrfr«e wull in the mat* 
ter, or ye canna be a frithfu' minister. I houp ye harena 
' seen ony reason to change your side ; but if ye have, aom 
be in me if I ever say ill did ye ; for there's ae thing I ken 
yell ncTer b^ and tiiat is an unconscionable scooneral lika 
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Dr Snapperdadgeon — a hireling for the sake o* the hbe^ 
and no for the wark^s sake — a donn-draught to the Kirk 
— a reproach to religion. Neither will ye scunge after 
the gentry like M'Quirkie, and keep your creed in your 
hand ready to swap it for ony ither that may happen to be 
mair profitable. This I ken ye*ll nerer do, nor ack ony way 
but conscientiouBly. And trowth, sir, it*s no easy doing 
that, as the worl' gangs now-a-days. There, in my case, I 
find it's hardly possible to be an honest man and keep my 
ain in bargain-making. Nae farrer gane than this morning, 
sin' I came intil the market, I have sinned mysel' in the 
way o' telling lees mair than ance or twice.*^ 
*' Nonsense I Mr Stimperton ; it's not possible." 
** Ay, but it's owre true though. Ye see the case was 
this — I had a beast to sell that I wanted twal pound ten 
for at least ; but I kent brawly that if I sought nae mair 
I wad get naething like that price. So to gi'e mysel' room 
to come doun a bit, I askit fifteen pound as the lowest far- 
din' I could tak' ; and, just as I expeckit, but after lees 
eneuch on baith sides, a customer ofiPered me within a trifle 
o' the twal pound ten and I took him at his word. And 
the like o' this is no a chance thing, for it is dune erery 
day o' the year by erery man that has to buy and sell. 
Odd, I think I could be honest to the death in ony matter 
touching my creed. I wad swing at the Grassmarket frae 
the wuddie, as Guthrie and Ren wick did, rather than 
wrang my conscience by denyin' my belief or playin' 
fause to the gude anld Kirk o' Scotland ; but Tm free to 
own I canna manage to buy or sell a horse or a cow with- 
out tellin' lees as fast as my neebours. If our ministers 
were worth their lugs, they wad instmck us hoo to ayoid 
this besettin' sin ; and not only teach us hoo to stick by 
the yea yea and the nay nay, in a' kinds o' dealin's, but 
set us the example. But they are just like onrsel's whan- 
eyer they have a bargain to mak' or a shillin' to catch. I 
dinna ken ane o* them to mend anither in the matter o' 
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troth speaking, or iterling honesty, except Mr Calmsongh ; 
and he, pair man, is sae simple in a' hb dealin's, that it's 
a mercj he's no in business, for a wean o' sax year anld 
could impose on him. But bless me, JimesI what ails 
you ? Are ye in a dwam again ?" 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 



« Hark I ni tell ye o' a plot. 
Though dinna ye be speaking o't ; 
ril nidi the self-conceitetf sot 
As dead*8 a herring I" 

Death anp Db Hornbook. 



The student bad indeed fainted again, for during the 
rambling discourse of Mr Stimperton his mind bad insen- 
sibly reverted to its recent wounds with a poignancy oi 
feeling too intense for his enfeebled state of health. Stiff- 
riggs, though not the most impressionable of mortals, be* 
came seriously alarmed ; medical advice was instantly sent 
for, and the usual restoratives were successfully admini- 
stered. The surgeon, considering the nervous irritation 
of his patient, insisted strongly on his removal without 
delay into the quiet of the country, and had a warm 
seconder in honest Ringan, who would fain have carried 
Mr Duncanson off with him at once. ''Ye maun jist come 
awa' wi' me, Jimes, this vera afternoon," he said ; ''for 
there's a coach to start f rae Ptince's Street within an hour 
o* this, that 11 tak' ye to my vera door, and yell mend at 
Stiffrigg Mains, if ye'll mend ava.* 
" Many thanks to yon, Mr Stimperton,** replied the stu- 
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dent, ** bat for the present I mast decline yonr kind inrf • 
tation." 

** Ay, what for mann ye do that ?** 
*' I have already promised to visit Mr Bacon as soon as 
I can stir abroad, and I think I shall set oat for Auchter- 
bardie to-morrow morning." 

** Hoo far is Aachterbardie away ?* 
" Indeed that's piore than I can tell ; but I understand 
I can get there easily in a day. Most of the way is by sea, 
and the steamers go very rapidly " 

** Aweel then, Mr Jimes, if ye ha*e nae objections, Fll 
bear ye company, and see ye safe at the place; for Vm no 
clear if it wad be a'tbegither safe to let yon awa' sic a dia- 
tance by yourser.*' 

" I should he extremely glad to have your company, if 
you could conveniently go so for with so little warning ; bot 
I feel quite well enough to go alone, and I cannot think of 
your being at so much trouble on my account." 

** Trouble I the fient a trouble it'll be, 'specially if the 
Bteam-boat keep weel in by the side. The sea's the only 
thing that gi'es me the least concern, for I never crossed 
it at a braider place than between Leith and Kinghorn, 
and trowth I just had plenty o*t. It's a camstrary thing 
the sea — waur than ony ill-broken cowt that e'er I had 
to fecht wi*, by a hantle. Still an' on, ni risk it the morn 
^i' ye, man, unless ye say positeevely ye dinna want my 
company." 

Mr Duncanson felt that it would be ungracious to re- 
monstrate further against the generous offer of his friend. 
The necessary arrangements for the journey were soon 
made, and next morning saw StifTriggs and the student 
duly embark for the north. 

Meantime there was a civil war at Auchterbardie, 
Mr Bacon, by keeping Robin Afleck beside him, contrary 
to the will and pleasure of his factor, Mr Roderick 
M*Corkle, had ventured for the first time in his life to 
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feAKA against the ttaurped authority of that high and 
Blighty personage; and the effort had tasked his fortitude 
to the utmost. Indeed, had he not been seconded by 
Robin's superior firmness and sagacity, he would have 
found it impossible to resist the unceasing endearours of 
Mr M'Corkle to carry his point, which was nothing short 
of the summary dismissal of the new farourite. And 
little wonder that Mr M'Corkle was bent on this ; for he 
bad discovered Robin's design to supplant him, and in 
^ruth was jealous of him at first sight as a dangerous 
rival. The minister of the parish, the Rer. Mr Smug- 
gerly, conspired with his crony, the factor, to accomplish 
the expulsion of Robin Afleck from Auchterbardie ; foi 
the worthy pair felt a common interest in the object. 
They had been so long habituated to treat Mr Bacon as 
a cypher, and had taken such advantage of his imbecility, 
that they benevolently resolved he should never be his 
own master, or fall into any other hands than theirs. 
Almost inseparable at any rate, they were now continually 
together, and on the day we have to refer to, they had 
a special appointment. It must be explained that Mr. 
M,Corkle did not disdain to resort to a means of government 
which some late disclosures have shown to be practised by 
still greater men than he, and in wider spheres of influence 
than Auchterbardie — namely, the violation of private cor- 
respondence. The imperfect arrangements of the post- 
office in that remote part of the kingdom, enabled him 
through his local importance and unquestioned authority 
in all things connected with Auchterbardie, to obtain pos- 
session easily of every letter despatched thence or bear- 
ing that address. In this way, Robin Afleck's last epistle 
to Jean Brown had fallen into his hands, and afforded 
him a view of his own picture drawn by no flattering 
hand, while it disclosed the friendly design of the writer 
to '* hole him oot." He had nevertheless sent it forward 
to its destination, in order that it might call forth a replj ' 
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for be was snfBdently Teraed in the history of hnnMag 
seals — and re-sealing — ^to impose on simple people, thongb 
Bot qnite so perfect an artist in the line as might be found 
In a higher place. The minister and fBctor were oom-> 
lortably seated in the snag parloar of the latter after dln-> 
met, when Mr M'Corkle, after making sore that neither 
his servant nor any other third party was within hearings 
produced a letter addressed to Mr Robert Afleck, whids 
had jnst come to hand. ** This,*^ said he, with a kncuwing' 
wink, " I suppose wiU be an answer to the letter I showed 
you last week." 

'* Oh, the letter dated mnno Domini * ten thousand eight 
hnndred and forty-two ? * " replied his friend. 

" Eiactly ; it is the key to the plot that has been hatch- 
ing against me, and something to make a handle of against 
this moon-calf Afleck.*^ 

** Aha r you're sore, M'Corkle,*' said Mr Smnggerl j. 
'* Yon hare not stomached being called a—what is it ? — 
a red-nosed wild cat, ot an etteroap, wasn't it." 

** D'ye think I care for the snmph*s names ? No, no ^ 
just as little as ye do for being ca'd the twin brither of 
some monster in the sonth conntry they ea' Dr Snapper- 
dudgeon." 

** That was a compliment, M'Corkle ; a compliment, 
I assure yon. Dr Snapperdudgeon is no monster, bat a 
monster of ability. Not a lawyer in the conntry ia a 
match for him, and as for these gabbling Non-intrusion- 
ists, he's the man to snub them. I'm Tery proud of 
being compared to him." 

^ Well, well, that's neither here nor there. For mj 
part I don't care what this dodpole Afleck saya about 
me, bat Fm determined to make Auchterbardie too hot 
for him.* 

''Bight, Mr M'Corkle, right; but push abont the 
bottle, and let ns hear what's in this letter youVe got hold 
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** Thai's easier said tlian done, Mr Srauggerly. Itll 
be from this Jean Brown, I dare say — some drab no 
donbt. Bat be she what she may, she is more purpose-lilce 
In her way of folding np and sealing than the impudent 
idiot her correspondent. I have no doubt the jade has 
been sn^picious it might be peeped into, for here she has 
first one wafer between the folds and then another above, 
stamped as firmly with the top of her thimble, or some- 
thing of the sort, as if she had known it was to pass 
through my hands. Bat hand me the hot water, and Til 
try what a little steaming will do." 

^ Take care, M'Corkle ; be cautious. Take care not to 
tear the paper at the edges. Eemember we have charac- 
ters to lose." 

** Have we, futh ? Aweel, Mr Smuggerly, I didna ken 
that. But at ony rate we have places to keep, and that 
IS reason enough for being cautious in a particular kind o 
job like this. Here it comes, though, all safe and soun d. 

The factor, ia a low stealthy voice, then read as fol- 
lows:— 

^ Whynnyside September 02th 8100402 

" deer robin 
** ynur letter from auchterbardie maid me both vext & 
glad i cannot understand how ye needed to rin awa Irae 
<embro like a ill doer And it Vexes me to think On you 
aeedin To hyde yourself for ony Reason i ken It's un- 
possible ye Could either cheet Or steal or use the 
Strong hand rangfoolly soe i canna See what for yee 
should need to flee Sburely the tup business Ouina be 
brocht against yon yet i am glad to hear of your pros- 
pecks of Being maid mr bacons factor But taik care of the 
firey Wee man that is Already in the plaice for Hee may do 
jou A ill turn and ye maun Learn to speak genteel and Keep 
yoursel snodd at whinnyside hear Wee have had sum droU 
Wark since I saw you the mistress Has changed Her jdan 
■athegither with Stiffrigs she has grown As keen as him 
of Non e-intmsion and pretends to be As set on Idrk mat- 
ters now As ere she was on siller She's as sair on doctor 
4Snapperdiigeon as Ever Stiffinggs was or Ton robin or the 
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Tup Shea constantly at kirk Meetings and- comM 
Raving about some Bill they kail lerd Aberdeens bill • 
wild Brute it maun be if its Hawf as ill as she Cawst but 
what Ado it can hare with the kirk is Mair than i can 
Tell then her tongue never Devawls about ministers thej 
ea kandlisfa and kinikame and chawmers and a this iff tor 
Stiffriggs But am just feard shell mak the Dose owre 
strong What all this is to End in i dont know Butt if 
she is Not mistress stimperton before Lang itll Be a wan- 
der StifTriggs is Stiff stiff but may be he may be Led 
thongh: hell no be Driven the mistress at ony rate is talk- 
ing the Way to manadge him if Ony way will do Wan 
thing is plane Enyough she thinks HerseM shure to won 
and that is twa parts Of the geme i Never kent sitcK A 
change as has Been maid on Her by mother Merediths 
spacing and its a pleesant Change till everybody About 
the hous shes just as fou of good Natur now as a egg i$ 
toxt of meat and for Kindness to bairns and Beggars shes 
no Like the saim woman Robin i doot you Mid me Kena 
saething about Inve for it Has made nae sic difference oa 
uz as for The nip ye got from me at babbles how The 
less ye say About it the Better for ye Ken ye deservt Miair 
than 1 had nails to gie you If ye grow a factor yell 
Shurely learn Sense till behave yourself and if ye dinna jm 
need Never xpect me to be the factors Wife am gled Mr 
jimes istojine you at Auchterbardie for i think h& will be 
mutch the better of the country air if the house be ony way 
confortable But i canna See hoo hee can be confortable 
With mr bacons way of Leaving as for you Robin i suppose 
ye can bed and Board as rouchly asmr bacon himselff & Na 
be a bit the waur but ye maun Keep mind its Different 
with jimes Hes no sae strong As yon at the Best & this 
illness Maun have maid Him less fit to thole Ony mistiming 
either of Meet or Sleep i wad maybe Never have Thought 
of all this if Miss miggummerie had Not bean very oneasy 
About it she heard from Me & for oucht i Ken from 
jimes Himselff that he Was to gang to auchterbardie and 
byde there till the CoUedge opens & since then She has 
been offen Here unkent by her faither Or ony of the fa- 
inily Speaking and greeting baith about mr jimes now 
Robin this is Shurely The right kind of luve butt theres 
No a grain of it between you & Mee i often lauch When 
i think on yon But greetin is the Last thing in my Head 
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Tfnss -niig^imnerie is in a terror in Case jimes should 
]EIaTe a hard B«d or sleep in a damp room Or forget His 
mails or No get them right Maid ready or catch Canld or 
be Mislippeiied in a 1000 Ways & so she may for hee Just 
Ado'res her but what need i concern myselif About you 
When i ken brawly ye Have a crap for aw Corns & have 
Sleepit oftener in The haylaft than Ony ither place and 
When i ken forfoye its no A right kind o luve ye Have for 
Me ava butt just A haverai Notion but i Reckon robin i 
piaun be Content till ye gather Mair gumption & in the 
Meantime ! am As Mutch as ye deserve 

Your ain 

JEAN BROWN 
. *' S P if ye be Like to get the Manadgement of mv 
backon's property & want Me to taik the Manadgement of 
yon ony time shoon ye had Better give me as mutch 
Warning as -ye can to prepair i have Sum plenishing 
roady already but naething like enyench 
* B n saft shusie is Deeing on her feet for Luve of mr 
baokon That's just as shure as yere leaving 

J B 
While Mr M'Corkle read the foregoing letter, his 

IHendy the minister, Crowed and laughed at every pause, 
but the factor was less tickled than enraged. The allu- 
fiions to Robin's expectations and chances of superseding 
him, and the prospective calculations on that event, irrita- 
ted him exceedingly, and made him forget for the moment 
his self-confidence and contempt for his upstart rival. 
"Come, come, Mr Smuggerly," said he, **this is not a 
laughing matter. Ifs funny enough, but provoking too 
Confound the wench I I see she has something in her 
that will make her ignoramus sweetheaii: more trouble- 
some than he could be by himself. It is plain enough the 
chap is a runagate. He has done something he canna stand 
on the head of, and he's come here to push me off my stool. 
Faith, therell be pushing gaun before he manage that." 

** Are you really afraid of him, M'Corkle ? Well, that's 
tk joke.*' 

'* Afraid of him ? No ; Tm no a man, I think, to be 
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terrified fbr the Ikce o' eimj, far le» for s doese Bfce tlAi 
m let him ken that if I'm no master at Aacbterbardifl^ 
Fm majbe mair. Yes, l*m the factor, and eTerjbodjj 
knows that without me Mr Bacon is nothing? What 
does he know about ony farm on the estate 7 — ^what doe* 
he know abont the quarries, the fishmgs^ and the wood- 
ing? Nothing. He knows nothing and can do Bothing 
withont me.* 

" Yon take pretty good eare of that, M'Corkle. Aha I 
that yon do." 

" To be sure; to be sure. It*s my doty to do that. I 
may say, Mr Smngg^rly, yon and me manage the whole 
parish between ns — yon on the strength of the Kirk, sad I 
on the power of the Anchterbardie property .** 

^'We do, we do, M'Cbrkle. Nobody can dispute it. 
We understand each other perfectly, and will eontiniie to 
rule the roast together in spite of the Deril, the Nona, and 
all interlopers." 

** Yes, yes : that's all true enough ; but we must look 
after the interlopers. Here is this fellow Affeck has got- 
ten himself some way or other into our dafi laird's faTour, 
and some other smatcfaert they call Duncanson it seems is 
coming. It*s hard to say what they may egg on Mr Bacon 
to do if they get time. The laird's a fale, to be sure— • 
m«re bairn, I may say ; and I can row him abont my finger. 
But faith I maun keep a fast grip of him, and giro nobodj 
else the same opportunity, or wha kens what might happen 9* 

^ Well, well, M'Corkle, you know we hare all that en* 
and dry already. Well go over to the laird, after we have 
finished this bottle, and settle the business. Mr Bacon hay 
a conceit of contesting religious questions with me, and I 
give him line enough in that matter, the fool. Wa here- 
ditary Episcopalian prejudices are nerer thwarted by me ; 
you see how I humour him in all his mad notions ; but 
you know, too, I hare a keUe influence with him when I 
choose to use it." 
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* Ko doubt yoa have ; but, luckily it's bat seldom there^ 
fmy need to eoasult his will, or persuade him one way or 
ether* 

" That's it, M^Corkle ; that's it. Mr Bacon is a goose ; 
«o there'ls no use in saying another word about him. Only 
if you still think there's any danger that he may be swayed 
by t^is feUow Afleck and the other chap Doncanson, we, 
between us, will soon make htm all safe.** 

** Just as well to make sore, at any rate. ItlEi plain 
•enough an infernal plot has been hatched both against 
myself and Mr Bacon, Look what this gipsy, Jean 
Brown, says at the tail of her letter* Som^ody they call 
Saft Shvsie is pretending to be in love with him I And I 
4on't know but that's a bait that might catch the poor 
simpleton in spite of all the pains Tve been at to make 
him hate the whole creation of women." 

^ Ay, to be sure ; then we most look after him imme« 
diately, M'Corkle," 

"Faith, sir, we must. I did wrang to let him stop so 
much in Edinburgh by himself. He might have been in« 
Teigled many a way. The danger never struck me before ; 
Imt ni take better oare of my gentleman for the time to 
«ome. He shall neyer hereafter stir a fit from Aach- 
twbardie unless I be with him, or you, Mr Smuggerly, for 
I know you will take as good care of him as I oould do 
myself. Here's a toast — * The world to the worthy."* 

^ So be't, Mr M'Corkle ; so be't. The world really be- 
longs to those who, like you and I, hafe the brains to rule 
the blockheads who are nominally its owners. They think 
it's all their own, but we know better. And then the 
common people — the beasts I — ^wbat were they made for 
but to carry our burdens and go with our bridle in their 
mouths ? So here's another toast i-' The aristocracy of 
brains!"* 

'* The aforesaid, with a' my heart I You and me, Mr 
Smuggerly, most be men of high rank by that role of 
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gentilitj, if drink can try the strength of bfaiiis ; fait I 
question if there*s other twa between the Forth and Spey 
could stand as stiff a tipple as ns of onything from Ferin- 
tosh to claret." 

** Right, M'Corkle ; right. One glass more, and well 
go. I think this fellow Afleck called me a minister body* 
The blockhead ! m show him what a minister body 
can do.** 

" And me a wulcat and an ettercap I Faith, 1*11 let 
him see he*3 right there. He talked of taking me by the 
nose, the dunce I and holing me out, too, the bom idiot I 
Well, only notice how. 1*11 settle him. If he remains an- 
other night at Anchterbardie, you may say Vm as great a 
ftile as Mr Bacon.** 

Away, then, went this prdcions pair, stepping high, but 
perfectly steady. They found Mr Bacon, not in hm 
dingy, dilapidated house, as they expected, but on the 
lawn before the door, discussing with Robin Afleck some 
points of rural economy. Robin was expatiating on the 
yirtues of tile draining, manuring, fencing, and deep 
ploughing, and suggesting improvements in the manage* 
ment of trees, cattle, and poultry. In short, he was in- 
teresting Mr Bacon in a range of subjects which, above all 
others, the silly laird had neglected, and been encouraged 
to neglect, though the most suitable to his station. Mr 
Bacon*s discursive mind was ea^y led into this new Jine of 
speculation ; he seized rapidly on its most interesting 
points, and with characteristic ardour had his whole soul 
engrossed with it, when the minister and factor approach- 
ed. At sight of them the flush of animation left his 
face. He looked blank, and, with an embarrassed, un- 
easy air, gave up the conrersation. It was evident he 
felt their presence a restraint on his freedom ; and pos- 
sibly, too, he had some idea of the errand on which thej 
came, for he had already been subjected to several attacks 
from the factor on the same subject. They approached 
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him not only without ceremony, but with an abruptess 
not a little disrespectful ; and, after intimating that they 
wished to have some private conversation with him, led 
him apart to a considerable distance, without deigning to 
notice his companion by word or look. But Robin repaid 
them in their own coin ; for instead of moving away, he 
doggedly stood his ground, and kept a watchful eye on all 
their motions. He observed that M'Corkle and his re- 
verend friend immediately entered on some earnest talk 
with Mr Bacon, which he could see, from their passionate 
gestures, soon assumed the character of warm expostula- 
tion. They spoke alternately, sometimes both together, 
and with a vehemence which their auditor seemed little 
able to resist. He often shook his head in a deprecating 
manner, stammered, looked confused, dejected, and even 
imploringly. At length the factor left him ; and coming 
scowling to the spot where Robin stood, he addressed him 
superciliously thus : — 

*f I say, you Afleck, or whatever is your name - Mr Bacon 
requests you to leave this place immediately. He does not 
require your company any longer, so be off as soon ^ 
possible*' 

Robin was exasperated, but not greatly surprised at 
this false and insulting intimation, for he already under- 
stood M*Corkle pretty well. He accordingly replied with 
the most perfect composure — ''Mr Bacon never said ony- 
thing of the kind to me.** 

" But he directed me to tell you,** shouted the enraged 
factor. 

" Vm no vera shure o' that, friend," answered Robin 
with imperturbable firmness, adding — " at ony rate it'll 
be time eneuch to believe 't when he tells me himser." 
" Do you doubt my word, you scoundrel ?" 
" Fegs div T ; and I wad gi*e ye the name ye ca' me in 
your teeth if time and place were answerable ** 
** Do you refuse to go then 7" 

Al 
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** Ay, fop yon." 

" Well, you will hear what Mr Bacon says himself." 

Saying this, M*€orkle returned to his roaster and the 
minister, and, after another scene of peremptory urgency 
on the one side and faltering resistance on the other, Me 
Bacon was reluctantly dragged towards his rustic fn«[id 
to pronounce his banishment ft^m Auchterbardie. 

** Now, Mr Bacon," said the factor, "you may tell this 
person yourself that his presence here is no longer agree- 
able to you, since he refuses to take my word for it." 

** Is that true, Mr Bacon ?" inquired Robin with a search- 
ing look. 

" Why, Mr Afleck,** replied the Laird, " it is true in one 
sense and not in another. The fact is, I am very far from 
wishing you to depart, but — but these gentlemen — the 
minister and Mr M'Corkle— tell me — though I don't 
think it possible — that yon are here under suspicious cir- 
cumstances, and are a person not to be trusted about me. 
I know very well they are mistaken in some of the things 
they hint at ; but, but " 

** You mean Mr Bacon,** said M'Corkle, interrupting 
him, " that it is proper at any rate he should leare thia 
till the charges against him be fully sifted.** 

" And till his character be cleared of all suspicion,* 
added Mr Sranggerly. 

" Do you say that then, Mr Bacon ?** again Robin in- 
quired, ready to act in a moment on the answer, whatever 
it might be. Mr Bacon stuttered with hesitation, and was 
gasping for breath to reply, when Stiffriggs and Mr Dnn- 
canson were seen coming up the avenue. 
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CHAPTER XXXin, 



<( 



Happy the man whose wish and care, 
A few paternal acres bound. 

Content to breath his native air, 
On his own ground." — Pope. 



At the sight of his new visitors Mr Bacon was as much 
OTerjojed as Robin Afleck himself, and instantly mustered 
courage to decide against Robin's departure. Turning to 
the factor and his worthy confederate the minister, he 
said — " ril consider the matter ; 1*11 consider of it ; but 
in the meantime Mr Afleck will remain." As he said this, 
he and Robin advanced a few steps to meet their approach- 
ing friends, and left Messrs M'Corkle and Smaggerly 
dumbfoundered. These worthies, finding themselves 
foiled for the time, and treated with as little considera- 
tion as they deserved, slunk off to renew their carouse, 
and concoct ulterior measures, while Stiffriggs and Mr 
Dnncanson received a hearty welcome to Auchterbardie. 
The student was exhausted by the journey, and much in 
need of refreshment and rest, and Robin, with the help of 
Neddie, was not long in making preparations to render him 
as comfortable as the ill-furnished condition of the house 
would admit. Mr Bacon was soon on the most familiar 
and cordial terms with Stiffiriggs, who began to perceive that 
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the Laird, though an eccentric, flighty man, was bj do 
means without a vein of g^od sense and right feeling. la 
fact, a revolution seemed taking place in Mr Bacon's ideas ; 
they now began to flow in a natural and healthy channel, 
and the effect on his whole appearance and denneanoor 
was observable at a glance. Robin Afleck's shrewd re- 
marks on the neglected condition of his estate, and on the 
palpable bondage in which he was kept by M^Corkle, the 
factor, had sunk deep into his mind, for they found a re- 
sponse there in his own long-smothered convictions ; and 
now, with the example before him of honest Ringan 
Stimperton*s manly independent bearing, he became like 
a new man. His entire position appeared to him in a 
light in which he had never viewed it before, and with 
characteristic impetuosity of temper he resolved he would 
reform it altogether. While he sat with his guests re- 
volving these thoughts in his mind, a heavy knock came to 
the door, and the poor Laird's new-born courage sunk to 
his heels, for his habitual subjection to M'Corkle made 
him apprehend his re-appearance as a slave dreads the 
appearance of an angry taskmaster. He was, however, 
relieved when John Braiden, one of his humblest tenants, 
was announced by Neddie as desiring to have a word with 
him. John was immediately requested to walk in, and 
kindly invited to take a seat among the company. The 
honest man was at first reluctant to comply, and felt 
uneasy in the presence of strangers, but by degrees his 
shyness melted under the genial influence of a frank re- 
ception. On his entrance he intended to demand a pri- 
vate audience of Mr Bacon, but after finding himself 
among people who, at first sight, inspired him with 
confidence, who were likely to understand him better 
than the Laird, and to sympathise with him thoroughly, 
he discreetly preferred to state his case in open court before 
them all. He waited only for a hint to tell his errand 
and then proceeded in homely phrase to say — *' I'm an 
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aaM tenant o' joon, Mr Bacon, and gnde kens Tm but a 
puir ane, but Vm like to be puirer noo than ever, and an 
ootcast in my anld days." 

^ What is the matter, John ?" inquired Mr Bacon with 
concern. "What is the matter? Has any misfortune 
happened to you ?" 

" Misfortune I ay, a sair misfortune. D'ye no ken, sir, 
Tve lost my farm ?" 

** No indeed, John ; I never heard of it ? How can 
that be 7" 

"Just as I jaloused, sir; it*s just as I jaloused. The 
deed has been dune oot o* your kennin', and because ye 
tak' nae tent o' what is dune in your name on your ain 
property.** 

" And who has your farm been let to ?** 

** On, to a man they ca* M*Corkle.*' 

" Is he any connection of the factor^s ?** 

** He's just the factor himsel*, sir ; fient anither, better 
or waur." 

" Ay, this is a curious business ; really very curious. 
I must have it inquired into.** 

" Aweel, sir, the mair ye inquire yell find the mair to 
surprise ye,** 

'* Tou don't mean to say th&t M'CorisIe has been taking 
any more of my farms into his own hand ?** 

** No exackly that, sir. He has nane besides, that I 
ken o', but the Fat-holm which he aye keeps in his ain 
haund ; and what he pays for't yell ken yoursel'. But 
maist a' the lave o' your grun* is held noo by freens o* his 
ain or o' the minister's. Look ye owre yer rent-roll whan 
ye please, and yell find that maist a' the tenants ye ha*e 
are M'Corkles or Smuggerlies. I'm just aboot the last 
auld tenant to the fore on the Auchterbardie estate ; the 
vera last, I daur say, that's nae kin to the factor or the 
minister, and no willing to snool to either the ane or the 
ither o* them.** 
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** Upon mj word this is a state of things I oaa^ 
vfOtCt sabmit to," said the Laird ; and rising and wi 
through the room in a fever of elcitement, he took a few 
turns and then added somewhat sternly — *^ Why did jon 
nerer tell me of these doings before ?^ 

** Because, sir," answered John Braiden timidly, ** at 
lang as the wrangs I had to sufFer — and they ha'e been 
neither licht nor few — were onything short of ruination, I 
was obliged to thole them for fear o* something waur ; for 
nae tenant o* yours was e*er kent to compleen against 
M'Corkle withoot being made to r^>ent it. There was 
Boagholes, and Drumsheuchhead, and Dykend — a' men 
wi' families like mysel*, and a' sober and weel doin' — ^thej 
stood up against the blasted body, and what made thej 
o*t ? Ruin, ruin ; naething but black ruin ! As lang as 
I had onything to fear frae him, I was glad to keep a 
calm sough ; but that's bye. He has done his warst to me 
coo, and that maks me bauld to speak oot.** 

" But did you give him no provocation ?" 

''Provocation? Ay, plenty o' that, it seems, by his 
way o* judgin* ; but nane {ustly, if I'm no a riave and ha*e 
ony richt to think fw mysel'. He cam^ to me alang wi' 
Mr Smuggerly — they're never separate, but continoall/ 
prowlin' aboot tike coupled hounds as they are, and the 
deil hunts wi' them or I'm mista'en — ^to get me to sign a 
petition in favour o' Lord Aberdeen's Bill anent Elrk 
affiairs. Noo I kenn'd naething aboot the BiU, and wantit 
naething ado wft whan I saw wha was drivin' to ^t it 
pass'd ; so I just refused aff loof. That was a' my fant, 
sir — at least a' that e'er I had ony guess o'. M'Corkle 
warned me I wad repent it;. and if I dinna, it's no but 
that he has made the punishment heavy eneuch." 

'* Gentlemen," said Mr Bacon, turning to his guests, 
** I am ashamed — deeply ashamed — of this. Ton most 
think I have been acting a very ully part in permitttng 
such iniquities to be perpetrated by any one acting iii mj 
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tame. And so I have — there's no denying it. But I 
irill put an end to them. I will henceforth look into my 
own affairs, and take personal cognisance of the treatment 
■which mj tenants receive, otherwise I should be unworthy 
of a landlord's privileges." 

** Your resolution is noble," said the student ; *' and I 
hope you will begin to act on it by doing justice yet to Mr 
Braiden." 

"Of course, Mr Duncanson — of course," replied the 
Laird, ** I am determined he shall have justice ; but upon 
mj word I don't know well how or where to begin. I 
have been used to leave everything so much to M'Corkle, 
that I have no experience of business matters. I am 
afraid, therefore, I must consult him before I can learn in 
"What way this oppressive transaction can be cancelled or 
compensated." 

When poor John Braiden heard this lame and impotent 
conclusion, he turned op his eyes in despair ; but he was 
instantly relievsed by the impression it made on the rest of 
the company. Stiffriggs, who had been sitting previousljr 
with his eyes flashing indignation and his teeth dendied, 
now turned to him with a beaming countenance, and 
shaking him warmly by the hand, said, " If Mr Bacon 
likes to tak' mj advice. 111 let him see a way o' settin' you 
.rioht witfaoot ever oonsultin' M'Corkle." 

''Ay, to be shure f* exdaimed RoUn Afleok, wil^out re- 
fifrve «r hesitation — ** to be shnrs. Consult M'Corkle t 
Consult Sauten rather I" 

** Wen, then, Mr Stimperton," said the Lafrd, addresdng 
Stiffriggs, ** what do you think ean be done ? Can John 
firalden be kept in possession of — ^what's this yoa call it, 
John?" 

" The Baregang, sir," replied John* 

*' Aj, the Baregang. Can John be kept in possession 
of the Baregang, even suppose M'Corkle should bavo 
dr^wn out a lease of it in faronr of himself ?* 
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** Certainly, sur/* answered Stiffriggs ; ^ if sae be joav 
pleasure, for there's nae lease u' yoor gran' can haad 
withoot it be signed by yon, unless ye like yonrael'. Bat 
rm hauf-tbinkin' there may be a better way o' settlin' the 
matter. It seems M'Corkle hands anither farm they ca* 
the Fat-h<rfm. 1st as gude as the Baregang y* 

" It's worth ten o't," exclumed John Braiden. 

'' Is his lease maist oot ?** inquired Stlffriggs. 

" Why, the fact is," answered Mr Bacon, " I am not 
aware ; but John will know perhaps." 

** Yes," said John, *' the rinnin* lease o' the Fat-holm 
is just oot at the next term, the same as mine; but maybe 
the crafty sneckdrawer may ha*e anither drawn oot to keep 
his grip firm." 

*< That's o* nae consequence," answered Ringan, ^ if the 
Laird hasna signed it." 

*' Me I" exclaimed Mr Bacon, " it is impossible. I never 
signed a lease in my life. MH>>rkle never asked me." 

** Weel, that's jmst eneuch. For my pairt I think it's no 
richt for a factor to farm a single acre himsel'. He should 
ha'e nae job in hannd but lookin' after the estate. Still, 
whether M'Corklo happen to continue to be fsctor or no, 
I wad propose, Mr Bacon, that ye should let him ha'e the 
Baregang if he likes, but only on condition that he shall 
pay the same rent that John Braiden has been payin' for*t, 
and that John should get the next tack of the Fat^holm 
at M'Corkle's present rent. That wad be but even-haunded 
justice." 

<< It shall be done, Mr Stimperton ; it shall be done,* 
replied the Laird in an ecstacy of delight at the proposal. 

It is hard to say who was most pleased. John Braidea 
himself was oyerwhelmed with joy and gratitude ; Stififr 
riggs and Mr Duncanson were gratified beyond measure ; 
and Robin Afleck capered through the room in -the 
exuberance of his rapture like a man possessed. 

As the cTeoiog wore on, Mr Bacon displayed more and 
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more a determination to emancipate himself from the 
power which Mr M'Corkle had contrived to usurp over 
him. His intention of depriving him immediately of the 
factorship was all but formally announced, and it be- 
came evident that everything was in train for a complete 
change of government at Auchterbardie. John Braiden 
departed at a late hour to spread the happy news among 
his neighbours, and Robin Afleck retired to bed to specu- 
late on his opening prospects and dream of Jean Brown. 
But before Robin entered the land of Nod he had a long 
confidential conversation with his friend the student, in 
which he fully disclosed his views and hopes. 

** This is a droll meeting, Mr Jimes,** he commenced, as 
soon as they were left alone for the night. — *' This is a 
droll meeting o* Mr Bacon and me and Stiffriggs, and 
yoursel*; for I may say a' the foursome o' us are bride- 
grooms.** 

** 1 don*t see how you can make that out," replied Mr 
Dnncanson, smiling at Robin's odd conceit. 

"Divye no? I'm shure the case is clear eneuch. It*s 
true there's nane o* us exackly bookit yet, but we ken the 
bargains we're to get — at least twa o' us — that's me and 
you, Mr Jimes — and the ither twa are marrowed men as 
weel as us, whether they think it themsel's or no.** 

"This is a most extravagant way of talking, Robert, 
What do you mean ?" 

**Mr Robert, or Mr Afleck, if ye please, Jimes. Ye 
should miod Tm within sicht o* being a laun'-stewart noo, 
and treat me like a gentleman. As to what I mean, that's 
easy eneuch explained. Mr Bacon, ye see, is growin' like 
ither folk in every thing but his love for Saft Shusie Sim- 
perton, but he's daft aboot her yet, and she's just as daft 
aboot him. He has grown as thick as doug-heads wi' 
Stiffriggs her brither, and M'Corkle can never after this 
keep him firae taking his ain mind in ought. That's match 
the first, and it maun tak' place soon, for I can see nae- 
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thinf that staunds in the gate o*t. Then, aa for Stiffirigga, 
I nnderstaond jour anntie is making rare eoaoch o* him.* 

** Come, now, say no more on that snbject. I cannot 
anbmit to hear m j annt spoken of in snch a manner." 

** Weel, weel, since she happens to be yoor aantie, m 
aay nae maar ; bat ye may set that do«n for match num- 
ber two, at ony rate. Then there^s yoorserand BtGaa IIG- 
^mmerie — Fm share it^s nae risk to say >e nnderstaund 
4me anither weel eneach to mak' a match o*t the mom, if 
erery thing was fitting.** 

** That ^, thongh, is a serioas affair ; and till it can ba 
got over, there is no nse in placing Miss Montgomery 
and me on yoor list.* 

" ni jost say this, Mr Jimes — whanr there^ a will 
there's a way ; and as Miss Mig^ammerie and yon ha'e the 
will, I have nae doot bat yell soon see the way.* 

** Very well, let me hear aboot match namber four bow. 
I suppose it is the one you know best about, and wish 
most to speak of»* 

''Pegs! ye*re no far wrang there. Te see I b^fn to 
think that Jean Broan and me maan settle the bna incsa 
Boon, though it were for naething else but for the sake if 
Mr Bacon.** 

** That is rather a strange view of the case. How can 
you suppose that Mr Bacon's welfore depends oo yeur 
marriage?** 

** 1*11 soon mak* that plain enench. Mr Bacon, ye ken, 
is in a pretty pickle wi* this wasp o* a body MHHoricle, and 
his ain want o* experience and ramblegumptSoa. He ean da 
naething for himsel* mair than a wean, and the case wad 
be nae better though he had Saft Shusie the mom, for 
8he*8 just a lump o* butter. Now I see he's lipp^niog a' 
to me. Tm to be his richt hannd. Fm to look after eretr* 
thing and do ererything; but fegs, sir, Fm no able nnlest 
I hae Jean Broun beside me. Fm just wT Jean like tiie 
Jass in the sang about her lad — 
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' Fee him father, fee him, qao she ; 
Fee him, father, fee him ; 
A* the wark aboat the house 
Gangs wi' me when I see him, quo she.' 

It's clean oot o' the question for me to attemp' to set 
Auchterbardie richt without the help o* Jean. I grow 
completely stupit when I have a heap o' things amang my 
head a' at ance ; but ye see, Mr Jimes, I may say Vm 
no a' here, and neyer will be tOl I get Jean. The yera 
sight o' her pits mettle in me, and makes me like anither 
man." 

" I suppose, then, you will be for having her imme- 
diately ; and perhaps you are right if she be willing her- 
self, and you can see your way clearly enough. But you 
must recollect that, before taking such a step you ought 
to be pretty well provided with means." 

^ On, fegsl I ha'e nae trick o* letting my feet rin faster 
than my shoon. Ill no forget the means, ye may be shure. 
And as for Jean hersel*, I ha*e nae skill o^ women folk if 
she's no just as willing as me. She wants to get warning 
to mak' preparations. YHiat think ye o* that, man I I 
mean to write to her whenerer I see M'Corkle get hli 
debusheofi,* and tell her to prepare as taVt as she Mkes.* 

^DismisBal. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 



" Thej have search'd out iniquities, 
A perfect search they keep ; 
Of each of them the inward tbonght 
And rerj heart is deep." — 64th 'Pbas.m. 



No sooner had Factor M'Corkle receired his ** de- 
boshens,** than he and his reverend friend, Mr Smuggerlj, 
set off to Edinburgh to hold a consultation with Dr Snap- 
perdndgeon. Honest Stiffriggs had them for fellow-paa- 
sengers on his return southwards, but felt no inclioation 
to cultiyate their acquaintance. He, howerer, could not 
help being often pretty near them, and obserring their 
singularly-excited appearance. They talked much and 
earnestly together, and frequently retired to a comer of 
the cabin of the steamer to read letters and other doca- 
ments which M'Corkle carried about with him. On one 
of these occasions they inadvertently dropt a letter, which 
the steward bf the vessel picked up, and tried to find an 
owner for among the female passengers. Failing in this 
he tried next among the other sex, and commenced with 
Stiffriggs. The letter was addressed ** miss jeen brown 
Whunyside," so our readers will have little difficulty in 
guessing who was the writer, or by what means it had 
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got into the possession of M'Corkle. Stiffriggs was 
sharp enough to comprehend at once the fraud that had 
been practised, for he had seen Robin Afleck write and 
post the identical letter before his departure from Anch- 
terbardie ; he therefore, while disclaiming' it as his, re- 
quested the steward to take a cop? of the address, and 
note well the person who should claim the letter. He 
added in a whisper — " I jalouse, freend, it has been drapit 
by yon wee man that left the cabin as ye cam' in, and I 
ha*e a hauf -guess that therell be some back-speering aboot 
it. So notice ye the body weel, that ye may ken him 
again.** The steward did as he was desired, and M^Corkle 
claimed the letter when it was presented to him, but im- 
mediately afterwards seemed so uneasy and confused that 
he probably, on reflection, regretted having taken it. But 
the deed was done and could not be retracted, so, flattering 
himself that it would lead him into no trouble (for he did 
not know that Stiffriggs had seen the letter), he gave him- 
self no further uneasiness. 

A few hours later, Messrs Smuggerly and M'Corkle, 
according to previous appointment, met Dr Snapperdud- 
geon and lawyer M^Cheatrie at the Doctor^s lodging in 
town. The Doctor had patched up a peace with Mrs 
M'Glunchagain, and was once more a lodger in her house. 
Long and earnest was the consultation which there took 
place. All the papers were overhauled anew, and among 
the rest, Robin's letter was discussed in full quorum. It 
ran as follows : — 

** auchterbardie octobber 180042 

" my deer Deer jeen 

" ye may Think muckle of this Letter for it 
comes from the Faktor of Auchterbardie Its as shures 
yere leavin jeen I'm the faktor now and far abune horse 
doctrine no to speek of days-darging at the plew stiff- 
riggs and Mr jimes just kam at the nick of time to settle 
The business for mr bakon was like to Be bait wi makorkle 
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& his Neebor the minister tho i Stude up lo tbvm like m 
djpke fegs jeen We bare the ba at Our fit at last^ 

i hae laid A henio in sawt 
lass gin je loe me Tell me noo 

i canna tell yon Whether me or mr haikons the gledert 

Man for the change that Has maid me a Faktor has maid 

him a laird for The first time in bis Ljfe mackorkle has 

keepit Him all his days before this Under bis thoom & 

been the nul Uurd of Auchterbardie himselff and what 

kind of laird he has Been ye may gness When i tell yoA 

thatt the news of His donncnm was noe shooaer None 

than tawnels were burning in Every dyreckshon now 

Jeen Maik reddy when ye lyke & The shooner the better 

for if ye dont cum when am in the Key i may maybe grow 

prood & set my kep for Sumboddy far abune the lykes of 

You soe my leddy taik ye gude Care of thatt i never can 

Understand whatt ye can Have to prepsir unless it be 

Maybe a dizen or twa of sarks to Me but i can be doin 

with hawf a dizen to begin With soe when ye have them 

Maid ye may just taik your fit in your hand & cum hear 

as fa St as ye can i meen send me Word & Til bring you 

north with a ring on your finger As for fumitur theres 

knowthing thatt i noe of wee Would need to gett from 

embro x^ep the craddel thatt i took a Notion of in the 

Koogate for awl the rest of the things can be gott in 

places nearer This makorkles hous is to be ours after 

whusunday butt wee can get plenty of room in the big 

hous besyde mr baikon even although he should have saft 

shusie before Then for its mistress & i would nott wander 

butt he may for he can do What he lykes now Since he 

has got kwat of mackorkle & if am no ]\Dstaiken heel be 

a marrit man before he has anither Nick in his horn for 

he tanks About shusie continwally tell miss miggim- 

merie shee may Drap her greeting About mr jimes for i 

maik the bedd that me and him sleeps on every day my- 

selff Neddie never getts touchingt and fegs jeen its no a 

bad Bedd if the sheets and blankets is no just like the 

driven snaw theres plenty off them And as for the room 

its dry Eneuch for ye could wryte your name in the 

stowre in ony komer of it awl then as for Meet hes in 

the land Of goshen for theres a mrs braiden maikin just 

a fed cauve of Him she brings everything to mr jimes 

aid Never speers if i have a mouth so ye May tell agnes 
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that jimes needs knowthing but Herselff & a kirk if He 
had his edyeeation finished & if the lazy drone thats Mi- 
nister of this parish Would slip afit and if jimes Could 
get the place & if he Would taik it suppose he could get 
it miss miggumerie & him Micht be neebors of Ours yet 
& he might cooper Me up for jin of his elders wha Kens 
but as jimes sajs himselff theres owre mony ifs in this to 
eount Mutch ont in the meantime soe We maun just be 
Content jeen that theres Know ifs between mee & yoa 
tliatt is to say if yee Dinna be owre lang of getting the 
Sarks reddy 

•* i remane jeen 
^ just the same as before i was a Faktor 
** yours faithfooly 

« ROBERT AFLECK. 

*' S P mind to put Ruffels on the Sarks, and try to. spell 
More coreckly" 

This letter was neyerr forwarded to its destination^ and 
it was perhaps as well for its blunt author that Jean 
Brown did not receive it, for she probably might haye 
thought it pitched on too high a key even for joking. 
M'Corkle perused it and copies of the former letters he 
had intercepted, with many a fiendish twitch of face, and 
many an interjected imprecation. When he had con-^ 
eluded, Dr Snapperdudgeon said— 

" Well, all that is provoking enough. This down 
Afieck has insulted yon as well as me.** 

** Insulted me !* exclaimed M'Corkle, " if that had been 
all I would have cared but little ; but he has ruined me — 
ruined me completely, unless I can find some way yet of 
circumventing him.** 

" True, true ; that's worse and worse ; but I don t see 
anything in these letters you can lay hold of, even if you 
had got them in a way that would admit of explanation 
in a court of law, and you know that is not the case. The 
fact is, Afleck, simple as he looks, has contrived to injure 
both of us in such a way as not to lay himself open. I 
fear I shall make nothing of him in my own case, though 
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I know to a certainty he has been mj enemy and done me 
harm. Bat he's a fool, and too insignificant to g^ye one 
mnch concern." 

" Faith ye would not say that. Doctor, if ye had suffered 
as much from him as I hare done." 

** Oh, I daresay not. But then you see you can't help 
yourself. Yon have let him get too good a hold of your 
place ever to shake him out of it. You ha?e not looked 
far enough before yon, or you would have taken better 
care not to let your goose of a Laird get out of your 
hands. Then you have provided yourself with no docu- 
ments that can be of any use to you. These papers are 
not worth a rush. You have not Mr Bacon's sig^natore 
to one of them." 

" Nothing would have been easier for me, a while since, 
than to have gotten him to sign any of them, or anything 
else. But I never thought it necessary to bi^ him put 
pen to paper." 

** Well the more fool you : you*ve been blind to your own 
interest. What might have once been done can't be done 
now, so there's no use in talking." 

** No use whatever," echoed M'Cheatrie, mortified at 
the disappointment of his hopes of a law process. " As a 
man acquainted with business," he added, addressing 
M'Corkle in a grumbling dissatisfied tone, "you oog^ht to 
have provided yourself with available documents to pro- 
tect you in such a case as this." 

" I see that well enough now," replied the ex-factor, 
*' when it's too late. But is there nothing at all can be 
done yet?" 

^'Perhaps there may," answered Dr Snapperdudgeon, 
who was the party more immediately addressed. " Per- 
haps there may, after we have some time to think of it. 
But, meantime, let us hear something about this fellow 
Duncanson. I would much rather get at him than 
Afleck. He, and a bosom friend of his, Stimperton of 
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Stiffliggs, haye insulted me gromly, and I'm determined 
to make them smart for it.** 

** Had it not been fof them, Afleck would have had 
no chance against me,** replied M^Corkle ruefully. 

** What I has Stiffriggs also been at Auchterbardie ?" 

** Indeed has he, sir ; and been the means of depriying 
me of a farm worth as much to me as my factorship.** 

«* Has he got it for himself?*' 

** No, no ; but for one of the present tenantry — a man 
I intended to drive off the estate.** 

" Yes, Doctor,** said Mr Smuggerly, " he refused to 
sign a petition in favour of Lord Aberdeen's Bill." 

** Well he deserved richly to be sent adrift. And has 
that man got the farm you speak of, Mr M'Corkle ?** said 
the Doctor. 

** Yes, sir, he has,** answered M'CorklC) " and all through 
the advice of this infernal scoundrel, Stimperton.** 

** Hush, hush r* rejoined the Doctor, with a curious 
leer, '' you must remember that Mr Smuggerly and I are 
ministers ; but let us consider a little how we may get at 
the scoundrels, whether we call them infernal or not. I 
have something against. Duncanson that I hope to hum- 
ble his pride with, before I have done with him. The 
presumptuous puppy, who is a native of my parish, was 
brought up under my ministry, and owes me some reve- 
rence surely. But he will neither be guided nor influenced 
by me in any way. On the contrary, he has set himself 
up as a high-flying Non ; tries to affront me with a show 
of professional strictness which I don*t pretend to ; wraps 
himself up in haughty reserve towards me, whose notice 
he ought to be glad rather to obtain ; and exhibits a 
marked contempt for all my habits and opinions : gets 
credit for having put me in the wrong ; is friendly with 
my bitterest enemies, and altogether makes himself an 
eyesore to me that I can't endure. Now, gentlemen, thia 

demure Timothy, this youthful Pharisee, has got into a 

B 1 
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gcrape, just as beantiftil a little scrape as the deril himwlf 
could contriTe for him. He lost a good round aum of 
money — a hoodred pounds or so— quite in a naysteriovis 
way ; a way be would explain to nobody. Then be got 
back the money just as curiously, and was as close again 
about that, though I have ascertained that Afleck had 
some hand in the job. He got hiooself hurt about tlM 
same time too ; a very suspicious coinddenoe, by the way. 
Now all these circumsunees amount to something that 
may surely be made a handle of against him, if proporiy 
managed. Though nothing more were brought out on 
the subject, there is surely enough to black-ball him if 
there be anything like a fair share of eMu-dai-iNMu fiOfh^ 
ful-mess and bro-ikerif eon-cmm — that is to say, of fanatical 
zeal and uncharitable spite — in our Church courts, and I. 
know there is. I will set fanaUc to roast fanatie^ and 
hypocrite to expose hypocrite. That*ft my tactics, and £ 
know no other course that a man persecuted by the whole 
puritanical crew, as I am, can resort to. Ton can do 
something to spread the /ma at Anchterbardie. Both of 
you can do a little, and you ought to do so, ke^ng alto- 
gether out of riew the share Duncanson has had in mak» 
ing the changes you oiunplain of, for otherwise yon will 
find him a dangerous person. His high notions about the 
parity of the Church and all that kind of stuff, will do a 
deal of mischief if you don't get him discredited as n 
questionable diaraoter. He wfll make the people half 
Methodists by bis example, and I should not wonder but 
yon, Mr Smuggeriy, may soon come to be pointed at io 
your own parish, as I haTS been in mine, as an nnfaithfid 
shepherd, a wolf among the flock, a reproach to the 
Church. If yon happen to take a glass oyermuch, you 
will be called a drunkard ; if you say a high word now 
and then in a passion, you will be set down as a brawler; 
and if yon don*t gire in to all this cursed nonsense about 
^iritnal Indqpendrace, you will be accounted a tioM 
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■enrer, a bread-and-botter man, an Esan^ willing to sell 
his birthright for a mess of pottage. All this and more I 
warn you will be the consequence of letting this sacking 
flmatic get a footing among the simple people of jour 
parish, and the opportpnity of canting freely among them. 
Therefore, as yon valae yoor own comfort or influence, 
down with him ! Let it be reported broad and wide that 
his character has been blown upon at home, that he has 
skulked out of the way of inquiry, and that he can't show 
bis face in Edinburgh. But ayoid making any distinct 
charge. Keep always on the safe side of the law. In- 
rinuate what you please, but assert nothing positirely. 
Any thing will be believed that is only hinted ; so let 
yonr hints be dark enough, and you will soon bring down 
the coxcomb.** 

** Let me alone for that. Doctor," replied the Rev. Mr 
Smuggerly ; " Mr M*Corkle will tell you if I'm a man to 
be oyer-crowed in my own parish. No no, I suffer no pre- 
suming interloper to come there with impunity." 

** But what does all that signify to me ?" said M'Gorkle 
peerishly. *' Will it do me ony good to get this young 
swankie blackened ? I trow it'll not make my case a bit 
the better." 

^ Ton t* shouted Dr Snapperdndgeon with his natural 
violence. ** Ton I Who are you, pray, that we should talk 
of nothing but your affairs?" 

M'Corkle, though he had also a good spice of the same 
pepper in his composition, was subdued by the feeling of 
his unfortunate position as well as by the mabter insolence 
of the Tolcanic dirine. He therefore succumbed and 
humbly begged the Doctor^s pardon, saying, at the same 
time, in as wheedling a tone as he could assume, that he 
hoped his peculiar case would receire a little furtl»er con- 
sideration. 

** Yery well,* replied the Doctor, molHfied by this sub- 
mission, ** we shall still keep it in Tiew, and see what can 
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be done. I don't dotibt bat it may be poedble to iiiTolT» 
Afleck in the same discredit aa Dancaneon. He was con* 
nected in some way with the same snspioioas circiim-i 
stances, that's certain ; and I have sent for an old ham- 
dan, who, I expect, will give us some particnlars that 
may be oseful. Mr M'Cheatrie^ is Mother Meredith 
come?" 

** I don't know, sir," replied the lawyer, " bat HI ring 
and see." 

This protracted and very remaikable conyersatioB was 
not so private as the worthies engaged in it intended and 
supposed, for the room in which it took place was only 
divided from the kitchen by a wooden partition, in which 
were sundry chinks sufficiently wide to enable a very in- 
quisitive pair, stationed thereat, to be both ear and eye wit* 
nesses of most that passed. One of the listeners was the 
housemaid Griselda, and the other Mother Meredith, wbo^ 
as just mentioned, had previously been sent for by Dr 
Snnpperdudgeon, and remaned in attendance, ready to ba 
called in, but curious to know the business beforehaiid. 
When she obeyed the summons of M'Cheatrie and entered 
the room, Dr Snapperdudgeon assumed the office of ques- 
tioner. He looked more than usually stern, and said in a 
voice intended to intimidate her, ** I am not satisfied, mis- 
tress, that you have yet told all you know regarding the- 
money you recovered for young Duncanson." 

'* I canna help that, sir," answered the spaewife with the 
utmost coolness. 

** I may perhaps find a way of making you help it 
though," rejoined the Doctor* 

" Aweel, sir, ye can try," 

<*TryI Yes, I'll both try and do. Til have you punished 
severely, if I hear more of your impudence. I've been too 
lenient towards you, or you should have been rotting the 
flesh off your old bones in prison. Do you know who I 
am, you ugly witch ?' 
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" Yes, sir, je're Dr Snapperdndgeon ; and ye may mis- 
ca* me till the morn, and no gi'e me a wanr name." 

'* I tell you, you wrinkled beldame, 111 have your heels 
laid fast if you don't learn to be civil and answer my ques- 
tions." 

** Vm no the least fear'd ; bnt what is*t ye want to ken ?^ 

'* Where was it that Dancansou was robbed ?** 

**1 understand it was on the street." 

** A yeiy likely story indeed I You say you understand. 
Are you not sure ?" 

" I only heard sae." 

** Who did you hear say so ?** 

** The men that robbed him." 

** Ay I who were they ?" 

** I don't know them. They were strangers." 

'* Just so. A yeiy likely story again. You never saw 
them before, did you not ?" 

« No." 

"Nor since r 

" No, nor since." 

" Now, you old she-fiend, do you expect me to believe 
all this ?" 

"'Deed, Dr DeeTil's-frien*, I don't care whether ye 
believe 't or no," 

" Peace, hag, peace t Take care you don't provoke me 
too far ; and answer this, if you wish to escape the hulks : 
Was Duncanson in the house where you found his pocket- 
book ?" 

" No — never to my knowledge." 

" Was the fellow Afleck there, then?" 

" Yes, Robin Afleck was there.' 

" Just so ; I was sure of it. Yon hear what she admits, 
gentlemen. The house is one of the lowest of the low." 

" No, sir, it is not ; it's up three pair o' stairs ; and he 
was only there because I brought him to get the pocket- 
book 1" 
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** And was ther« any woman in the house at the tim^ If 

** Yes ; the mittress of the honte was there.** 

** At — what was she doing ?" 

" She was lying drank in her bed* 

** You hear that, gentlemen ; take notice of that circnm- 
stance," said the Doctor, with a triomphant smile, and 
turning to Mother Meredith, he ordered her to leave the 
room and hold herself ready to come and be int^Togated 
farther when he might choose to send for her, or to go to 
jail for her share in what he was pleased to term a blade 
affair from top to bottom. The spaewife, however, k&ew 
too mncb of her reverend reviler to submit silently to his 
parting volley of abnsive epithets. She retorted in soch a 
style as made him glad to let her have the last word and 
see the door shut behind her. He then improved on her 
evidence vnth a dexterity peculiar to himself. ** Yon. see, 
gentlemen," said be, ** what sort of a creatore this is. She 
is evidently in the confidence of one or both of these yomig 
scoundrels. Afleck, she acknowledges, recovered Dnncan> 
son*8 pocket-book in the infamous den where she lodged, 
and where some other woman was lying drunk in bed. 
How the book came to be there, and whose company Dan- 
canson was in when he lost it, can't be discovered ; bat 
there is room enough for conjectures not much to bis 
advantage. Now, there's a case for you. Isn't it a pretty 
case ? Why, if we don't make a whip of it to lash the 
sauciness out of both fellows, we deserve to be spit upon, 
that's all." 

" Ay, ye deserve mair than that," said a person who was 
at that moment entering, and had caught the last words 
of the Doctor's practical implication. When the reader is 
told that this person was no other than Ringan Stimper- 
ton of Stiffriggs, a few words are required to explain how 
he happened to be there at such a juncture. He had 
called at Mrs M'Glnnchagain's before leaving the city for 
some small article which had been left there by his sister. 
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and from Mother Meredith and Griselda learned enough 
of what was going on to ronse his indignation to an un- 
governable pitch. Without waiting to inquire very mi- 
nutely how they had obtained their information, or to con- 
sider if be could act on it with propriety, he burst abruptly 
into the apartment where the conspirators were seated, 
and gave Tent to his wrath in the words already quoted. 
Dr Snapperdudgeon was so astonished at the intrusion 
•that his rage took some time to muster. At length be 
Tociferated — " Get out of this room, sirrah ! What do you 
want here ?" 

" Keep doun your passion. Doctor, and I'll tell you my 
errand in a jiffy. It*s no lang since I put you oot o* this 
vera room ; and ye may put me oot next, for time aboot's 
fair play, and the room's yours noo it seems. But ye maun 
hear what I have to say before I steer a fit." 

** m not hear a word from you in this place. Get out 
of the room immediately, or you shall be turned out by 
force." 

** That's easier said than dune. Doctor ; Tm no sure if 
a' the four o' you wad find the job easy if ye were to try. 
Howsomever there's nae difference aboot that, for I ha'e 
nae wish to stay after I warn the hale biling o' you of the 
danger ye're in. I understand ye've been plotting to ruin 

the character of twa young freends o' mine ** 

*'How do you come to know what we have been 
doing r 

" That's neither here nor there, since I div ken at ony 
rate. Ye've been plotting to ruin the character o' twa 
young men as worthy as ye're worthless. But it'll tak nae 
plotting to ruin yours. A word oot o' my mouth wad 
convict at least ane o' you (this wee mannie here wi* the 
red nose) o' something he might have to answer for wi* 
his neck ; and I can prove that every skin o' you have 
been airt and pairt in his crime. Just move anither step 
against either James Duncanson or Robin Afleck, and ru 
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gar the bardiett o* je skulk oot o' aicht, and be glad to 
dem like rattons in the dark. Neither lawyers dot minit- 
ters o* the gospel can stand in the face of the charge Pm 
prepared to bring against ye. Makin* free wi' ither folk's 
sealed letters is nae sma* faut* if I ha*e ony skill ; ao' fiuth 
111 proTe*t on ye if I get the least provocation. Tbera^ 
now, Tve said my say, and ye ha*e fair warning." Saying 
this, the stalwart fsnner strode oat of the room with a 
firm step and threatening look, leaving the accused psrtiea 
in blank consiiemation. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 



" Now*8 the day, and bow's the hoar ; 
See the front of battle lour f* — Burns. 



The events narrated in the foregoing chapters haring 
occnpied a period of from six to seven months, another 
period of aboat eqnal length, which mnst be passed over 
at a jnmp, brings this story up to the ever, memorable 
month of May, 1843. During the interval, Mr Duncan- 
son had returned to Edinburgh fairly re-established in 
health and character, and pursued his studies at the 
University with unremitting ardour. He still kept up his 
correspondence with Miss Montgomery, who, in spite of 
all obstacles, received and answered his letters as fondly 
as ever. His aunt and Stiffinggs continued to live sepa- 
rate and single, but with sundry occasional movements, 
originating always with the lady, of a tendency towards 
union. Ringan Stimperton was too much engrossed with 
Church matters to think of matrimony, but Mrs Renshaw 
persevered in making her new-bom zeal for Non-intru- 
sion subserve her nuptial views, by echoing every senti- 
ment she heard from the honest farmer on the subject. 
But she rather over-acted the part, and at times displayed 
more zeal than knowledge. Miss Stimperton and Jean 
Brown also remained in single blessedness, notwithstand- 
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ing a constant bombardment of Ioto liters from Auchter- 
bardie, where Mr Bacon and Kobin Afleck still kept 
Bachelor's Hall, in a style not mach more ciTilized thaa 
the Laird's former extraordinary mode of honaekeeping. 
The Bachelor's epistles to " Saft Shosie " were high-flown 
and poetical, and though not devoid of genuine feeling, 
did not convey any direct overture of marri^e. Robin's 
to Jean Brown were full of magnificent descriptions of 
his prosperity and importance at AuchterbardiCy of gitimb- 
]ings at her tardiness, ^and appeals to her feelings to 
commiserate the lonely life he had to lead without her. 
But Jean was in no particular hurry with her prepanu 
tions. §he wished to see how her rustic lo%er would 
acquit himself in his new situation, before yentoring to 
enter with him into the serious responsibilities of wedlock. 
Dr Snapperdudgeon and his confederate, in spite of their 
inclination to follow a contrary course, had bemi fisirlj 
put upon their good behaviour and compelled to give op 
their machinations, by the threat held oyer them by Stiff- 
riggs. Mr M'Corkle, finding his influence gone, where 
be was wont to rule with undisputed sway, had " left his 
country for his country's good ;** not by oompulsion, how- 
ever, but of his own accord. The Rev. Mr Smuggerlj, 
deprived of his wonted auxiliary and boon compaaion, had 
sunk, crest-fallen, into hum drum sloth and clandestine 
sottishness ; and was now despised rather than feared or 
hated. Mr M'Quirkie had attended the session of college 
just closed, and, to use his own cool phrase, '* walked 
through the classes." Such was the state of matters 
among most of the draanatU penonat of this yeritable story 
a few days previous to the most important event in modem 
Scottish history — ^the Disruption of the Church. 

Among the multitudes whom the anticipated interest 
of that event drew to Edinburgh immediately before the 
meeting of the General Assembly, were people from everr 
corner of [Scotland, and every rank of life-— exc^l^ per- 
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haps, the rery humblest. The rariety of manners, oha-> 
racter and costume, among the crowds that swarmed in 
from all directions, was calculated to strike the attention 
of the most cursory observer. There was, however, one 
thing remarkable among all — a penrading feeling of the 
momentous nature of the crisis that had arrived. Many 
of them had never before set foot in this ancient city, ye t 
few seemed to care for sight-seeing, or to visit spots 
which at any other time would have attracted many 
gazers. The house of John Knox ; the scenes where Soot- 
land's most illustrious martyrs suffered death for con- 
science-sake ; their graves in the Greyfriars* Churchyard . 
the Covenant Close ; and, indeed, every place associated 
with the history of the Covenanting times, attracted stray 
parties who were not involved as actors in the great 
business of the hour. But that business affected the feel- 
ings of all, and engrossed the attention of thousands to 
the immediate exclusion of all other sublunary affairs* 
The bypast struggles of the Church could not compete in 
interest with that which was still going on ; the sufferings 
of men long ago at rest, dwindled into indistinctness com- 
pared with the sacrifices which living men were now about 
to make. And at every turn might be seen new groups of 
simple, unworldly looking men, some of them young, con- 
fident, and energetic, others far into the vale of yean 
careworn and thoughtful. Nor were all these to be taken' 
.for men who had come to throw their endowments to the 
winds for the sake of principle. Many an anxiously ex- 
cited eye and grave knit brow were to be seen among mi- 
nisters who were not prepared to take such a step, but 
who felt their own position far from satisfactory, and who 
sincerely deplored the dissensions nhich seemed about to 
rend the Church asunder. The eldership of either party 
could hardly be distinguished from the clergy, so intensely 
did they feel the importance of the g^reat principles at 
stake in the pending contest* 
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Sir JohB Baldwin, and his stnrdy tenant, Ringan Stim-' 
perton, had been attracted to town by the same inflaence ; 
and, as a matter of eoorse, Mrs Renshaw had also come. 
The two last-named persons were just arriTed, and were 
seated with Mr Dnncanson in his lodgings, when he re- 
ceiTed a note from the Baronet, requesting his company 
at sapper that evening at his town residence. The stu- 
dent immediately wrote a card in reply, mentioning the 
arriTal of his country friends, and on that account re- 
spectfully declining the inritation. The senrant, how- 
ever, who carried this message, returned soon aft^ with 
an invitation to all the three to breakfast with the Baronet 
the following morning. Mrs Renshaw and Stiffirig^gs, as 
well as the student himself, wondered much what ooold 
be Sir John's motive in this apparent wish to renew an 
acquaintance which, at the very outset, had been bix>kea 
off on account of differences seemingly irreconcilealde. 
The lady formed many fruitless conjectures to solve the 
difficulty, but on the whole felt pleased in the hope that 
some good luck, in the shape of professional advance- 
ment, was awaiting her nephew ; for her natural ambition 
for the moment outran her assumed zeal for Non-intm- 
sion. StiffHggs, on the contrary, was gruff and suspicions 
on the subject, apprehending that the integrity of his 
prot^g4 was again to be tried by some new temptations. 
However, the invitation was accepted, and next morning 
found the trio at the breakfast-table of Sir John. They 
were not his only company, for shortly after their arrival 
the Rev. Mr Calmsongh and old Mr Montgomery entered 
the room. There was surprise on both sides ; the stu- 
dent was embarrassed, and the father of his Agnes not a 
little displeased at the meeting. They, however, ex- 
changed civilities in the usual form ; and Sir John, who 
had purposely brought them together with the beet in- 
tentions, kindly strove to place them on a cordial footing 
with each other. Ere long, the Baronet, addressing ]fr 
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DiiDcan8on, said — ^^I wished to see you last night to eom* 
munieate a piece of news which I am sure all our fiiends 
here will now be glad to learn." 

** Well, sir, what is it, if you please ?" 

'' Oh, I daresay yoa may have heard the substance of it 
by this time, for it was in the London papers which ar- 
rived yesterday. I allude to Lord Aberdeen*s declaration 
>n the House of Lords concerning the Church of Scot- 
land." 

** Yes, sir^" replied the student, ** I have heard some- 
tfaing of what he said ; but if I have been correctly in- 
formed, his declaration amounts to nothing that can avert 
the present crisis." 

" How so ? He has intimated pretty pidnly that he is 
preparing a new or amended Bill that will confer on the 
Church all the pri? ileges which her best friends can rea- 
sonably desire. Here is a private letter which gives a 
more precise account than the newspapers of what Lord 
Aberdeen said on the subject. It is from a noble friend 
of mine who was in the House at the time. Tou vrill 
hear what he says." Sir John then proceeded to read 
the letter, of which the following was the dodng pas- 
sage: — 

** Never will I forget the solemnity vrith which his Lord- 
ship, speaking of the Non-intrusion party, said, that 
should they secede from the Church of their fathers, with- 
out waiting to see his newly modelled Bill, they would 
not be able at the last day to call the God of Truth to 
witness that they had been driven to that course by the 
persecution of the Legislature. This was a most impres- 
sive appeal, and I hope it will be the means of preventing 
the Non-intrusionists from taking any rash step in the 
ensuing Assembly. My dear friend, I implore you, by 
your love to our common country and venerable Church, 
to use all the influence you possess to persnade those who 
are most sealous for a change to pause before committing 
themselves irrevocably in a schismatic course. Assure 
them, and you may safely do so, that nothing is required 
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bat A little forbearanoe and patience to place tiMir prM« 
leges on a broader and firmer baais than erer. Represent 
to them the danger of making any diamption of the Esta* 
blishment, for no man can foresee where such a n>oTement 
would end. Tell them that GrOTemment and all the 
leading men in the L^alature are now fully aliTe to the 
danger, and only require a little time to take deliberata 
measures and put all to rights. AboTe all, warn them, 
in the solemn words of Lord Aberdeen, to consider bow 
they will answer at the great day of account if thej wil- 
fully make an irreparable breach in that institntion whidi 
they are bound by the most sacred obligations to defend, 
at the .very moment when GoTemment is preparing to 
concede to them every reasonable claim." 

** Now," said Sir John, folding up the letter, ** jou wiU 
see from the strain in which my friend writes, that it is 
no trifling conoession to the Church that is intended ^ 
and, I hope, the anxious wish of GrOfemment to adopt 
healing measures, even though it is but annonnoed at the 
eleventh hour, will not be thwarted by the OYer-seal or 
impracticability of the movement party." 

During the reading of the le ter, old Mr Montgovnef^ 
was intensely agitated, and once or twice glanced searoh* 
ingly at the student to see what effect it prodnosd oa 
him. The student heard it all with perfect composore^ 
like one whose mind was thoroughly made up. Hia annt, 
on the oootrary, was greatly and most joyonslj excited, 
though her delight was mingled with misgivings when 
she observed the stem unbending look of Stiffiriggs, whose 
state of mind seemed to be compounded equally of per- 
plexity and impatience. Mr Calmsough waa the first to 
reply to the Baronet, and, as he spoke^ a tsar trembled in 
his eye, and his usual equanimity almost fbrsoolc liim. 
** It is too late. Sir John," he said, " it is too late. I heard 
just before coming here, that most of the ministers wlio 
signed the resolutions of the Convocation, held a meetiiig 
yesterday, and came to a final determination to secede." 

" Oh, what monstrous folly f exclaimed Sir John, ** t» 
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I^nnge ofer tho brink at the very moment, when the 
strong arm of GoTemment was stretched out to save them V 

** I begyour pawrdon. Laird," said Stifi&iggs, hardly able 
to bridle in his wrath ; I beg your pawrdou, sir, but I see 
nae folly in the step ava, bat the very reverse. A pity it 
wad be, indeed, if the upricbt ministers o' the Kirk o' 
Scotland were to be led aff their feet by the fleeching of 
the big folk upbye in Lnnnon, after theyVe fought sic a 
hard battle for principle, and been tig-tagit for years^ 
waiting on this Bill and the ither Bill, as if the breath o' 
the Rirk*s nostrils dependit on Acks o' Parliament I" 

** Stop, stop, Mr Stimperton, my dear sir, you labour 
under a serious mistake." 

" Ou ay, nae doot, I labour under mony a mistak ; but, 
by your leave, Laird» Pm under nane ava in this case. 
It's you, Sir John, and your freens, alloo' me to say, that 
mistak* the case o' the Kirk o' Scot'and, when ye speak o* 
placing her on a firmer and braider foondation than ever. 
Surely,. Sir John, ye forget the rock she's built on, or ye 
wad ne'er speak as yon do. Bless you, air, a* she wants 
is to be let alane on her anld and everlasting foondation.** 

** The endowments, though, Mr Stimperton ; you forget 
the endowments." 

*'I forget nane o* the endowments; but they may gan^ 
to the mischief if they canna be held withoot making the 
Kirk a slave to Cessar." 

** Pity me, Ringan I" said Mrs Renshaw, " wha do ye 
ca' Caesar? It maun be a doug surely, for that's a doug' 
name." 

" Whist, whist I neighbour, ye ken naething aboot it^- 
just as little as the Laird himser," said Stiffriggs, with a 
good-humoured guffaw. 

Sir John smiled at the freedom and bluntness of the 
joke, and resuming bis seriousness, said— ^ It is easy for 
you and me, Mr Stimperton, to make light of the endow- 
ments. We are laymen, and their withdrawal cannot af* 
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feet onr means of liriDg. But what is to beoome of the 
seceding clergy, who have nothing else to depend on ? I 
mnst confess I am deeply grieved for them. Had they 
regarded the solemn words of Lord AberdeeD, thej woold 
hare acted cautiously." 

** Yes, yes,** said Mr Calmsough, " it was sorelj rash 
to place themselves beyond the chance of obtaining all 
they asked at the very moment when the GrOTemment 
seemed at length disposed to yield." 

** It was madness," said Mr Montgomery ; *' madness, if 
not worse ; but the deed is done ; and 1 fear^ I fear, the 
Church is ruined." 

** I pity the misguided men who have so committed 
themselves," rejoined the Baronet ; ** but I see no reason 
why their example should be followed hj those who are 
not yet irrevocably pledged to follow the same ooone, 
even though holding similar general principles." Whfle 
he said this, he looked bard at the student, as if he in- 
tended the remark for him, and expected a reply. 

** I cannot,** replied Mr Duncanson, " admit that they 
have acted rashly or wrong. Neither can. I beliere that 
they have disregarded any warning worth listenings to, or 
that anything could have been gained by further delay. 
If the Earl of Aberdeen had a measure to propose <»lca- 
lated to preserve the Church in its integrity, how will ks 
answer at the last day for not producing it in time to pre- 
vent her overthrow ?" 

** Ay, that's it, Mr Jimes," exclaimed Stiffriggs, nibbing 
his hands with supreme delight ; ** thafs the thing, man I 
YeVe bitten the nail on the head to a tee. Can ye an- 
swer that. Laird— can ye answer that?" 

"Why, Mr Stimperton." replied Sir John, ** I confess 
our young friend has put the matter rather in a new light 
to me. I indeed can see no reason why Lord Aberdeen 
should keep back his measure at this crisis, when its pro- 
duction might do much good." 
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^' Well, Sir John," answered Stiffrfggs, " though I am 
tio vera gleg o' the nptak* I think I can see a sufficient 
reason, and that'll just because ony measure he has to pro- 
pose would do nae guid ava. 1*11 lay my lugs that's th« 
true reason, and brawly does he ken his corn's a' caff, or he 
wadna keep the sack mouth tied and try t » put us aff if i* 
bletheration4'* 

*' Now, Kingan," replied the Baronet, " you speak un» 
charitably. J regret as much as you do that his Lordship 
has not seen the propriety of producing his amended Bill 
<n time to give it a chance of preventing a di«ruption of 
the Church, but I cannot attribute his delay to bad faith.** 

** Regret as much as me ? Me regret ! Trowth 1 re- 
gret naetbing o' the kind. It's niohy a day since I ceased 
to expeck ony gude to the Kirk o* Scotland frae Acks o* 
Pawrliment, and Fm no disappoints at the upshot. " 

As StifiHggs said this, the party were rising from table. 
The two senior gentlemen, Messrs Calmsough and Mont- 
gomery, took their leave, both seeming'y much affected by 
the discussion which thus concluded, and the latter angry 
as well as grieved. When they had departed, Sir John 
took the student aside and explained to him his motive for 
bringing Mr Montgomery and him together. " I know," 
said he with great kindness and a touch of jocularity, ''the 
footing on which you stand with the old gentleman, and 
also the interest yon take in a certain young lady nearly 
related to him. !Nay, don*t blush ; you have no occasion. 
All I intended was to smoothe your road a little, and I 
thought the opportunity a good one ; for though we dif- 
fered before on Church matters, yet I formed a very fa- 
vourable opinion of your character, and wished to do you 
any service in my power. I was in hopes that this news 
from London would open a prospect of agreement among 
all the adherents of the Church, and it would have given 
ifte tery great pleasure indeed, had it proved of such a 

nature. In that case, I feel confident you would at once 

C 1 
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haye become a great fayourite with Mr Montgomery, anfl 
no doubt we should have had a wedding in oar neigli- 
bourhood ere long, and, perhaps, an ordination too, for 
my implacable enemy, Dr Snapperdudgeon, is surely mor- 
tal like other people. But yon see I have been diai^ 
pointed in my expectations. The Church, it seems, must 
go to pieces. You have conscientiously taken one side^ 
and Mr Montgomery and I the other, so we mnst just 
float hereafter as we may be drifted, for the current is now 
beyond control. Still you shall always have my respect ; 
and in spite of differences, you may yet manage to break 
down the prejudices which exist against you in a qnartef 
where it is more important for you to find favour. So, 
my dear sir, don*t let present appearances discourage you. 
Hope — ^hope — always hope, and the prize will be yours at 
last. Tou understand 7** 

*' Oh yes, sir ; I cannot pretend I don't, and I am cer- 
tainly much obliged to you for your kind intentions and 
good opinion." 

In this friendly conversation Sir John did not even bint 
at a circumstance which had in reality operated more 
powerfully than any other in interesting him in favour of 
the student — namely, a disgust which he had taken against 
bis college companion, Mr M'Quirkie, whose sordid mean* 
ness, vanity, intense presumption, and detractive spirit 
had gradually developed themselves to the Baronet's ob- 
servation, and set off the opposite qualities of Mr Don- 
canson's mind in striking contrast. He could not help 
regretting the peculiar circumstances that left the emolu« 
ments of the Church which he venerated, open to the infe- 
rior character, and virtually shut them against the other ; 
and, though himself a confirmed Moderate in Church 
matters, and a Tory in politics, he heartily desired some 
change that, without trenching deeply on aristocratic 
principles, might yet secure the services of such a youth as 
Mr Duncanson to the Establishment. In parting with 
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him this regret infused much cordiality into the words and 
manner of the worthy Baronet. The student and his rustic 
friends felt highly flattered by his kindness, and were 
about to withdraw, when Mr M'Quirkie called, and was 
shown in. He came nninyited, and all too late for break** 
fast ; but this was of no consequence, for the first glance 
he had of the departing company must have spoiled any 
appetite he came with. Before he saw who they were, 
his face was beaming with unusual glee, and his tongue 
charged with the tidings of the Non-intrusion clergy hav- 
ing at length resolved to make what he called the fatal 
plunge. No sooner, however, did he recognise Mrs 
Renshaw and her nephew, and perceive the cordiality with 
which they were treated by the great man whose favour 
he had tried by every despicable trick to monopolise, than 
bis countenance fell, his words died away unuttered, and 
he made as abrupt and unceremonious a retreat as on some 
former occasions already described. All this passed so 
rapidly that there was no time to recall him had it 
been thought proper ; and it was not. Sir John looked 
at his guests and smiled, but was too well bred to say a 
word on the subject ; Mrs Renshaw and StifFrig&rs enjoyed 
the scene immensely, but reserved their remarks till they 
could speak under less restraint than in the presence of 
their landlord. 
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CHAPTER XXXVL 



As we drifted on our path, 
There was silence deep as death, 
And the boldest held their breath 
For a time.* 

Caicpbelu 



At an early hour on Thursday the 18th of May 1843» 
the portion of St Andrew^ Church appropriated to the 
public during the sitting of the Assembly, was crowded 
with people anxious to witness the last scene of the Non- 
Sntrnsion drama. Among these were Stiffriggs and Mrg 
Benshaw. Hour after hour they sat in patient expecta- 
tion of the great event about to transpire — Stiffriggs with 
an expression of stern satisfaction on his countenance, but 
taciturn and meditative, and his companion eager to see 
all that was to be seen, but more outspoken than judicious 
in her remarks. By-and-bye, their landlord, Sir John 
Baldwin, entered, and took a seat beside them. He ex- 
pressed his surprise to find Stiffriggs there, saying .« I 

thought, Ringan, you who are so bent on leaving the Es- 
tablishment, would have taken your place in Tanfield Hall 
among your friends who are mustering there to welcome 
the seceders from the Assembly.** 

" I doot na. Laird," replied the farmer, " there 11 he 
plenty there witboot me, and I want to see the game 
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played oot, since it's near the last shot at ony rate. To 
be present here this day — and on the right side. Sir John — 
I consider just next best to the honour of baring signed 
the Solemn League and Corenant langsyne." 

** Oh, you wish to have it to say to your children, and 
your children's diildren, that you were here on this oci a- 
sion.** 

"To be sure. Laird, and itll be something worth 
bragging o*." 

** Your children, Bingan I'* said Mrs Renshaw, with an 
arch expression, " whaur ha'e ye bairns ? or whan will ye 
bae ony« I wonder T* 

" Ay, Mrs Renshaw,*' rejoined Sir John, " let him te I 
us that. He is neither providing a family to hearken to 
his long-winded stories about the Church of Scotland, 
nor to succeed him in Stiffrigg Mains/' 

** Ye may as weel gi'e our freen here through t* e whins, * 
answered Ringan, " for providing uaeUody to succeed her 
in Whinny side. ' 

** I don't know, Mr Stimperton," replied the Laird, 
** but it is you who are to blame in both cases. Is that 
not true, Mrs Renshaw ?" 

** Whisht, whisht ! Laird ; whisht, whisht !" said the lady, 
looking down and affecting to feel ashamed ; but, at the 
same time, enjoying with infinite relish the great man's 
jocularity. 

At length the sounds of martial music, the clatter of 
horses' feet, and the hum of a rushirg multitude an- 
nounced that the Commissioner's procession was at hand. 
Immediately thereafter the representative of royalty en- 
tered and took his seat, and the members of Assembly 
crowded into the church at every door. This was a mo- 
ment of intense excitement. No longer was there a list- 
less eye or a careless attitude to be seen. The long- 
looked-for crisis had come at last. All was breathless 
attention among the crowd in the galleries as the oppos- 
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ing parties took their respective places in the area of the 
house. A whisper might be heard from one eager garer 
to another — " There is the Moderator'* — ** There is Dr 
Chalmers" — "Yonder is Dr Candlish** — or a " Here comes 
Dr Cook.** And, according as party feeling dictated, 
remarks were whispered regarding the appearance of the 
belligerents. — " How blank the Nons are looking f* 
** IIow firm thej seem to be T — ** Dr Chalmers looks 
dreadfully anxious I" " See how serene the glorious old 
man is I** — " Just observe what a restless fidgetty state 
little Candlish is in !** " See how animated Dr Candlish 
is !* — " The Moderator appears to be terribly agitated I* 
" Did ever you see a man so calm as Dr Welsh in such a 
trying situation?" Remarks and interjections such as 
these, in subdued whispers passed among the spectators 
of this stirring scene, till the Moderator rose to pray. So 
prof undly hushed was the whole assemblage that no in- 
dividual in it but himself seemed even to breathe, and his 
impressive words were as distinctly heard by all as if he 
had been speaking close to every ear. After he had con- 
cluded, there was a short pause, during which the sus- 
pense was absolutely painful. All eyes and ears were 
strained to unwonted alertness awaiting what should hap- 
pen next. The pause was awful as that which occurs 
between the first trembling of an earthquake, and the 
disastrous shock. At length the good man (now, alasi 
removed from among us) calmly rose, and, in a firm voice, 
protested against the legality of the Assembly, and its 
further procedure. He then read a paper, in which the 
grounds of this protest were fully set forth. Having 
done so, he threw down the protest on the table, and 
after bowing to the Queens Commissioner, left the church, 
followed by the whole of the Non-intrusion members pre- 
sent. So rapidly did all this pass, that those who wit- 
nessed the movement were struck with surprise, and for a 
brief space could scarcely believe that the die was al-i 
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veady and irrevocably cast. All was silent astonisliment, 
as one after another of the seceders moved away ; and 
even when a shout from the maltitnde outside welcomed 
their appearance on the street, there was no audible ex- 
pression of feeling, except a suppressed murmur, amonj^ 
the crowd within the church. But many a wet eye was 
to be seen there, denoting sorrow too deep for words. 
There was indeed one thrilling sound. It was heard after 
the last of the seceders had departed. It was a groan-^ 
a deep groan — from old Gideon Montgomery. He was a 
member of the Assembly, and happened to be seated near 
his minister, Mr Calmsough, in an obscure corner of the 
house, on the Moderate side. The event which made 
others sigh and weep, agitated him with terrific violence, 
and when he fully comprehended its decisive character, 
lie groaned with unutterable anguish and sunk apparently 
in a fit of apoplexy. The accident was observed by Sir 
John Baldwin, Mrs Renshaw, and Stiffriggs, who sXl 
started to their feet at once to afford assistance to the 
sufferer. But it was also observed by another person, 
whom it affected more deeply — namely, Mr Duncanson. 
He had come in later than his friends, and was in a bet- 
ter position to help the aged father of his Agnes. Be- 
fore any other could reach him, he was at the old man's 
side, and with the aid of Mr Calmsough, succeeded in 
getting him into a carriage and conveyed in safety to a 
lodging-house in the immediate neighbourhood. Unfor- 
tunately Mr Montgomery had refused to allow Agnes or 
any other member of his family to accompany him to 
Edinburgh on this occasion, and Mr Calmsough had 
also come alone. There was therefore no female friend 
or acquaintance at hand to attend to him except Mrs Ren- 
shaw, and her feelings were not sufficiently interested in 
the case, nor naturally fine enough, to render her the most 
desirable attendant in affliction. She seemed too con- 
Bcioos of this herself to volunteer her services when, along 
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with Stiffriggi and Sir John Baldwin, aihe reached tte 
house to which the patient had been carried. Indeed ahs 
spoke so loud and created snch a biutle, that the mi»geoii 
who was called on the occasion found it neeeaaarj te hint 
to her pretty plainly that the safety of his patient de- 
manded quiet. She accordingly soon departed, and ao 
also did Stiffriggs and his landlord. The afflicted oU 
man was tlierefore left withoat any ftiend neer» ezoepi 
Mr Calmsough and the student, and the former waa too 
infirm to endure much watching or fatigue. On thia ac- 
count the medical attendant addressed hiii directioiis 
chiefly to Mr Duncanson, who willingly undertook to see 
them carried into effect, and to sit up all night with the 
patient, should it be necessary for any one to do ao. 

'* Yes, that is highly necessary," said the surgeon, ^ for 
it is hard to say what turn his trouble may take in a few 
hours. Should any change take place at any hour of the 
night, be sure to send for me immediately. In the BBeaa- 
time, all that can be done is to watch him carefolly and 
keep the house quiet." In whispered accents it was ar- 
ranged that Mr Calmsough should write to Mr Montgo- 
mery's family, and then retire to bed, leaving the atudent 
alone with the invalid for the night. The sifrgeon*8 lan- 
guage sufficiently indicated that there was imminent dan- 
ger in the case, and it was therefore with a mind deeply 
impressed with solemn thoughts that Mr Duncanson 
turned to his solitary station at the bedside of the aged 
sufferer, and watched his laboured breathing and heavy 
apoplectic sleep. The silent midnight hours wore slowlj 
on — so s'owly that time scarcely seemed moving. The 
clock of St Andrew's struck the hours at intervals appa- 
rently as distant as if the machinery took long rests, and 
only indicated one hour in two or three. At length the 
faint light of dawn began to glimmer through the win- 
dow-blinds, and to dim the feeble flickering of the sick- 
room taper; the jparrows began to chirp among the 
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housetopsi aod the lonnd of footsteps might now and then 
be heard. The student mo?ed softly to the window^ 
whence he had a close view of St Andrew's Church and 
its approaches, lately so crowded and the scene of intense 
excitement. The massive building and the «pacioas 
street, now illuminated with the first rays of momin|^ 
exhibited a stillness which contrasted strikingly with the 
stirring aspect that the same scene had displayed but a 
few hours before, and awakened in the spectator's mind 
an involuntary train of reflection on the mntations of 
human affairs and the transient nature of every thing sub- 
lunary. Here, where so lately had occurred an event 
that would be memorable in all time coming, already net 
a trace remained of the transaction, any more than if it 
had occured a hundred years before, and all the actors in 
it had been numbered with departed generations. The 
transition from these musings on the fleeting phantasma- 
goria of the present scene to higher thoughts, was natural 
and easy. In this mood, the student — like one who, giddy 
in a whirl of moving objects, instinctively clings to some- 
thing fixed and firm — unconsciously turned his wandering 
mind to the only unchangeable Existence in the universe. 
The sublime words of adoration occurred to him^^ 



« 



a thousand years appear 



No more before thy sight 
Than yesterday when it is past. 
Or than a watch by night.** 

As he muttered these words more audibly than he was 
aware of or intended, he heard a rustling in the bed behind 
him, and, when he looked round, observed that his aged 
charge had moved his posture, and was awakening. In a 
moment more the poor old man fairly shook off his trance- 
like slumber, and turned his heavy eyes with a bewildered 
stare on his youthful attendant. He looked hard at him 
for some time before he uttered a syllable, and almost the 
first words he spoke betrayed delirium. ** Where am if 
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he said — " where am I ? Where is the Church of Soof- 
land ? What is your name, sir 7 Why did you boro the 
Church of Scotland ?** 

** Compose yourself, Mr Montgomery, you are am<Hig 
friends. Tou have been unwell, but will be better soon 
if you will just keep quiet." 

** No, I have not been ill. I am quite well : but you 
are taking me away in a ship. This is a ship ; let me 
out !** Saying this the aged sufferer made a movement as 
if he would rise out of bed^ and was with g^reat diffi- 
culty restrained. The student, therefore, felt the ne- 
cessity of arousing Mr Calmsough, though reluctant to 
disturb him at such an early hour. On the entrance cf 
the reverend gentleman, his poor old friend grazed more 
wildly than before, and vociferated difijointed questions 
and assertions so rapidly, that it was hardly possible to 
get a word said to pacify him. At length, after he had ex- 
hausted his breath with violent speaking, the minister said 
to him soothingly, " Surely, Mr Montgomery, you know 
me." 

"Tes I know you. Tou are the Commissioner, are 
you not? No, you*re the Moderator; yes, yes, the Mo- 
derator. But why did you let this fellow come here to 
murder me ?** 

" Oh, Mr Montgomery, you know Fm your minister, and 
this is our young friend, Mr Duncanson." 

" No ; he is not Mr Duncanson. Mr Duncanson is oo 
friend of mine. And you are not my minister. I have no 
minister. This fellow murdered you, and me too. He mur- 
dered me too. There — there ! See what he has done. He 
has put the Queen in that press — the Queen and my Agnes. 
Yes, they are in the press. I tell you they are in the press. 
What's this on my arm? Who put this on my arm. No, 
ni not let it alone. Now, that is all nonsense. I haTe 
not been bled. Ask Agnes, and she will tell you. Ag- 
nes! Mary I Margaret t Why did you let them bleed me? 
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Oh dear I o!r dear I I find there's something wrong. Is 
this yon, Mf Calmsough ; is this you, my k nd friend ? 
Gh, I've been wandering, I suppose. Oh yes, yes. True 
enough, but where ami? What house is this? Oh, a 
lodging-house near the church, is it? Then, I've been 
carried here. I must have been ill. "Well, well. 111 not 
speak much. No, not much ; but tell me- — is it true they 
have hanged Dr Chalmers ? Yes, but I will speak — let 
the Queen out of that press, I say : let the Queen out. 
You cannot make her pay twice— no, though you be the 
Sheriff, I defy you. Keep down your heads I I say keep 
down your heads, or you'll strike against the bridge. 
Blockheads ! will you take no telling. Let me out of 
this boat— let me out instantly ! Oh you cruel wretches 1 
You durst not do that if I were young." In this wild, in- 
coherent manner did Mr Montgomery continue to rave 
till his friends felt they could not be justified in delaying 
longer to send again for the surgeon. Before that gen- 
tleman arrived, however, the patient's violence had sub- 
sided into drowsiness, and though still awake, he seemed 
about to sleep. The symptoms were still alarming, and 
it was immediately decided that he should be bled again, 
and to this operation he submitted without resistance or 
much apparent consciousness. He then fell into a tran- 
quil slumber which lasted till the day was pretty far ad- 
vanced. 

Early in the afternoon Miss Montgomery and her sisters 
arrived, accompanied by Mrs Calmsough. They had set 
out instantly for Edinburgh on hearing of their father's 
illness, and, though fearing the worst, were not prepared 
for it. "When they reached their father's bedside they 
were dreadfully agitated to find him so ill. He was too 
far gone to speak to them, but sensible enough on re- 
awakening to recognise them all, and to comprehend that 
they would not have been sent for had his case not been 
considered highly critical. The medical attendant for* 
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iMide conreraation with him as dangerous in his weak coa* 
dition, and a day or two of distreasiDg anxiety followed. 
The motherless girls remained night and day aroand the 
bed of their sarviTing parent, tortured with unutterable 
fears, and only constrained now and then bj the matronly 
solicitude of Mrs Calmsough to take either rest or refresh* 
ment. Their father — when not asleep, or OTerpowered by 
the stupor arising from the disease — ^lay pondering ovsr 
the dark prospect of learing his daughters unprotected 
orphans. He often turned his eyes on them with a tender- 
ness unusual to his nature, but seldom infringed the docH> 
tor's rules so far as to attempt to speak. Bj-and-bysy 
however, his strength rallied considerably, and the doctor 
relaxed the strictness of his injunctions so far as to permit 
a little conversation. Hope began to flutter in the yoni^ 
hearts which the anguish of despair had swelled almoat 
to bursting ; and the old man himself ~ when he saw fewer 
tears shed around him, and now and then a hopeful smile 
gleaming through them — began to think his recovery, at 
least for a brief season, not impossible. In one of hv 
liveliest intervals he whispered to Agnes — " I wish your 
sisters and you to leave me alone with Mr and Mrs Calm- 
sough for a little." The young ladies immediately left 
the room, tremblingly apprehensive as to what the object 
of this mysterious consultation might be. When they 
had departed, the minister and his equally excellent lady 
drew near to their afflicted neighbour to hear what he had 
to say. The old man with convulsive effort to overcome 
his feelings, said in tones thrillingly distinct and impres- 
sive — " I am not g^ing to ask you if you think I am dyings 
for I know that my life is trembling in the balance ; and, 
at any rate, I am too old to have long to live. Bat— but 
I rejoice that a return of strength and reason have been 
vouchsafed to me to discharge a duty which weighs 
h«avily on my mind. It is about Agnes that I wish to 
speak to you. If it is ordained that I am to be cut off 
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Ht this time, and my poor girls are to be left fatherless as 
well as motherless, I can only hope that He who bereaTes 
them will be their protector, and with this hope I could 
leave them and not despair of their welfare. But I can^ 
not depart in peace without relieving Agnes from an in- 
junction I have laid on her, forbidding her to connect 
lierself with the young man Duncanson. Oh, it was sin- 
ful and cruel. Tes, yes, I know it was. Even then I 
knew I was acting wrong and harshly, but my pride was 
touched and my heart 'was hardened. I did not extort 
any promise from her. No, fpr I knew I might as well 
kill her, so strongly were her affections set on the young 
man. But I condemned her to a life of sorrow, and per- 
haps an early grave, by leaving her only the choice of 
disobedience to roe or falsehood to Mr Duncanson. Which 
of these courses she would in the end have followed, it is 
hard to say ; but my conscience tells me I left her only to 
choose between equal miseries. I was indeed very cruel, 
for I knew the keenness of the poor girl's feelings. God 
be praised I can yet repair the wrong I did her. My 
pride of heart that would not let me own my error, has 
been broken by the view of death. I now see the 
obstinacy and wilfulness of my conduct in a fearful light. 
I sec I have been tyrannical and unreasonable. It is not 
for life itself now that I would wish to live longer, but 
for the opportunity of acting differently from what I have 
ever done. "What right had I to blight my child's happi- 
ness to gratify my own prejudices? Yes, my prejudices, 
Mr Calmsough ; for though I still think I was right in my 
opinions as to the Church, I was wrong to wish to force 
them on other people. I never could conceal from my- 
self that Agnes had placed her affections well. I knew 
James Duncanson was a worthy lad, and only stood out 
against you and me because he honestly held different 
opinions. I confess, to my shame, that you have often 
told me so, while I turned a deaf ear to your words. I 
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hope it is not too late for me now to repent of the treat* 
ment I gave him. What right had I to let difference of 
opinion make me his enemy? Oh, no right, no right — 
neither right nor reason. It is mj wish now — my strongest 
wish — to leave Agnes to follow her own inclination in 
regard to him. I could not command my feelings to say 
all this to her, but bring her in now if yon please and 
help me to unburden my heart to her." 

The old man was melted into tears before he had con- 
cluded, and neither of his auditors could refrain Arom 
betraying their feelings in a similar manner. They both 
expressed to him the warmest satisfaction at the relenting 
turn his mind had taken, and the worthy matron left the 
room and shortly afterwards returned with Miss Montgo- 
mery. This meeting of the father and daughter was in- 
describably affecting. Agnes had learnt from Mrs Calm- 
sough the purpose for which she had been called, bat she 
waited with dutiful reverence to hear the welcome words 
from her parent's own lips. 

**Aggy,*' said Mr Montgomery, in a voice quiyering 
with emotion, " I have been a stern father to you.** 

" Oh no, father," she replied, Lut could saj no more, 
for her voice was choked in sobs. 

" Yes, Aggy, I have been very stern and unreasonable, 
and perhaps — perhaps this may be the only opportunity I 
may ever have of acting othervrise. While I have 
strength left, I desire to do what little I can to make yoa 
happy." 

" But you are better, father ; oh, are you not better ?" 

" Better than I was, Aggy — but weak, weak, and tot- 
tering on the brink of the grave. Perhaps I may still be 
spared a little. God only knows, and His will be done. 
I desire not to live for myself, for the world has no plea- 
sure for me now ; but for the sake of your sisters and you 
^poor friendless creatures — I would fain hope I may yet 
be spared a little while. But if it is not so ordered-~if— • 
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iif — if I must leave you, let not the bondage of my harsh 
commands continue to mar your happiness. I was wrong 
to forbid your correspondence with the young man, Mr 
Duncanson. If the attachment between you still con- 
tinues, I approve of it. Tes, Aggy, I now approve of it, 
and wish you to forget that I ever said a word against 
him. I believe —I well know — he is worthy of you, and 
you of him. Now — now — I feel relief. A burden is 
removed from my mind ; and you, my poor girl, whether I 
must leave you now or not, will no longer have your lile 
made bitter by my severity.** 

Agnes could make no reply. Her feelings were too 
intense for expression, but in a paroxysm of passionate 
gratitude and affection, she threw her arms about her 
parentis neck, and bathed his brow with tears. 
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doubt, shamefully treated when I formerly tried to let the 
country haye the betiefit of my cogitations on matters of 
state policy ; but 1 feel it my duty, now that a crisis has 
arrived, to waive all personal considerations, and step 
forth as a deliverer." 

" Aweel, aweel, then,- a wilfu' man maun hae his way, 
as the saying is. But if ye leave your ain afflairs at the 
braidside, to meddle wi^ things ye*re likely to get nae 
thanks for, ye needna be the least surprised if I play Mac- 
Corkle wi' you when your back's turned." 

** I intend you to go with me, Mr Afleck. I may re- 
quire your services in more ways than one.** 

" Ou, that's a different story. Til say naething against 
the journey noo, for some gnde may come oot o't after 
a*.» 

** Well, you and Neddie must get all the portable ar- 
ticles that we shall require to take with us packed and 
ready, that we may leave this at an early hour to-morrow 
morning ; for it is of the last importance that I should be* 
in Edinburgh before the Assembly opens." 

** Div ye mean us to tak' the pats and pans, and tangs, 
pokers, iireshools, and knives and forks, and spunes ; as 
weel as a' the auld claes and hats and boots and shoon> 
we brought wi' us when we cam frae Embro ?** 

"Yes, everything— the whole of them. There is no 
use in having such articles unless we use them. Yoa 
know it is always my principle to make myself comfort- 
able wherever I go ; and there is no comfort without 
means and appliances." 

** I don't know what ye ca* confort, Mr Bacon ; but Vm 
shure it's but sma' pleasure ye can ha'e to mak' up for the 
trouble o' flitting a cart load o' roosty, dunckled clam- 
jamphrey every time ye muve betwixt this and Embro. 
But it doesna signify ; if ye're pleased, / needna care." 

Mr Bacon reached Edinburgh only a few hours affer 

the seceders from the General Assembly had marched to 

D 1 
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Tanfield. When he found he was too late ^ to prevl&nt 
the Disruption,'* his mortification wa9 extreme. It was 
long ere he found words to express his disappointment. 
He paced restlessly through hia dost-coTered desolate 
rooms, often sighing and standing still to ponder on the 
opportunity he had missed of making bis name immortaL 
At length the words came, and there flowed such a tor- 
rent of lamentation from his lips as might have deplored 
the ruin of Carthage or the burning of Moscow. '* I 
have been a day too late —just a day too late ; but that 
day is irredeemable. Had I been here yesterday, this 
fatal rupture could not have happened. No I I would 
have seen the hot-heads of both sides, and acted as umfMrs 
between them ; I would have taken the whole business of 
reconciling them into my own hands, made up all their 
difTerences, and secured the country against a flood of in- 
novation and anarchy that cannot now be prevented." 

" Fegs, sir,** replied Kobin Afleck, to whom this Jere- 
miad was addressed, "I think it wad be wyser-like if 
ye wad try to keep the rain frae coming through your 
gavle. The Itouse is gaun to wrack for want o' pottying 
and plaistering. And what for need ye fash yoarael' 
aboot the Kirk ? Odd, Tm shure it was nae pet o' yours 
when it was hale and soun*. Mony an ill name it gat 
frae you ; and it's droll that ye vex yoursel" noo to see the 
aul' flail flee in twa and fit for neither ae thin^p nor an- 
ither." 

"There again, now, Mr Afleck, you speak without 
knowledge. I condemned the Church of Scotland for its 
demotratic, Presbyterian constitution ; but I did not wish 
to see it destroyed or split up into fragments. No ; my 
object was to transform it into a splendid Episcopal 
Church with all ranks and degrees among its clergy 
from the curate to the archbishop. And I could have 
done it, had I just been in time to divulge my scheme be- 
fore this unlucky rupture .happened." 
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** Fegs, sir, I jalouse it wadna ha*e signified the differ- 
ence between four pence and a groat whether ye proposed 
that plan o' yours sune or syne, for the Kirk o' sScotland 
never was a horn that could be crookit intil ony shape 
but its ain." 

** Nonsense, nonsense I Mr Afleck. All Churches are 
essentially the same, and may be twisted into any shape 
according to circumstances; but, when they break in 
pieces, it is then they become unmanageable. Every se- 
parate sect and division takes a form of its own, that only 
the (^evil himself can deal with. They become turbulent* 
contentious, and wholly ungovernable. What a noble 
opportunity I have missed, of preventing this calamity to 
Scotland r 

** If ye think it worth while, ye may maybe get them to 
gree yet. Fegs ! if you can show th^m ony profit itll be to 
themsers, there's nae fear but they'll find some way o' 
southerin' up their differences.** 

. ''A good idea; upon my word, a good ideal The 
glory of carrying my project into effect, after what has 
happened to-day, will be doubly great if I succeed. At 
all events it is worth trying. Let me see, let me see- 
how should I proceed T Here Mr Bacon paused for a 
while to meditate, and then exclaimed in a transport of 
delight — ^^ 1 have it, Mr Afleck, I have it ! 1 shall con- 
Tene all the -modwate, reasonable men among the olergj 
— as many of them, at least, as I can get a list of — to 
meet me here to-morrow, and consult on the best means 
of undoing the mischief that has been done, and placing 
•the Church once more in a position in which my grand 
scheme may be practicable. The moderate men will influ- 
ence the rest, and in this way unite the whole body again 
as firmly as ever.** 

*^ But hoo will ye manedge to gather them thegither ? 
Suppose there be a dizen or twa o' saft kind o* easy-osey 
men that could straik the rest by the hair and get them 
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to fCT«« igain, hoo are ^ fit to gatker tiiem T HaTi 
tbocht o" th»t, Mr Buctm T 

' Ohyss,l>eBmjmjp«rfeetlj. Toammtgoimmsdim 
fnlo the town and find oat from Mr DoncuisaD, or ■ 
bodj »lu likelj to know, who u» the wsTerers on b 
rid« — the memlwrB of Aiwmblj who are Borr; for 
niptare that ha* taken place, and not rmj decided boo 
act. Bring me a liit of the whola of them, and bf 
time jou return I will haie cards readj to be addren 
to them all, aod though J should lit up the wbole nif 
111 h*Te the cardi poated in good time to be delive: 
earl; to-morrow luoruing. The hour (^ meeting shall 
one o'clock artemoon, lo thej ui>; all be here who cbo 
to come. I think, Mr Afleck, ;pn will admit I haTO 1 
mj plan prett; well." 

" Ou, no amiM, no amist an ; but hoo ye're able 
write a Mors or twa o' ceirds between tbit and the mot 
morning, )■ mair than I can lee for the lite o' me. 0< 
it takes me (he feck o' a daj, whiles, to write ae letfc 
and it' ■ the sairest wirk I set mj face till.' 

" Pooh, pooh ) I don't intend to write the card* at 
man. Ill print them with m; little band-press in t 
drawing-room. I can Bet up the tjpes myself in half 
hour, and with the help of Neddie, I shall bate at teaa 
hBudred thrown off before ten o'clock. So jon fa 
better set oS without loss of time and get me the liM 
names ; Hi manage all the rest easilj." 

Robin did not wait for further orders, but set oat on ' 
mission at once ; rcsolring, howoTer, to make more of 
than bis instructions authDri*ed. He went straight to J 
Doncauion's lodgings, but, on account of the ciroai 
nance* detailed in lastchapter, did not find him. There 
dence of the Rbt. Mr A. ividi the eiperimental diiui< 
was not br distant, and tbither Robin neit bent his wi 
for he bad Been and heard enough of the reverend gent 
Dian to know that he wai one of the waTeren. Mr a 
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lUrs A. Vrtfte both at home, and the factor of Auchter- 
bardie soon stated his errand* The minister looked 
Burprised when he heard it, and began to catechise Robin 
rather tartily. 

" Tou say yon ore now factor to "this Mr Bacon of 
Auchterbardie ?" 

" Tes, to be share I aro»*' 

'* Is he the same gentleman that your friend, Mr Bun* 
'canson, was a while ago employed by ?" 

** Jistthe Tera man.'* 

'* He was considered a little crazy-^wrong in the head 
—wasn't he ?** 

** Folk may consider him what they like ; but I <;an tell 
youy sir, he has a hantle mair sense than mony a ane that 
'lias niair need o't.** 

'^ What do you mean by that remark, Mr Afleck?'* 

** On, I just mean that Mr Bacon could afford to be clean 
daft better than the maist o* folk can afford to want a penny 
o' the shillin'." 

** Is he so rich ?*' 

*' Rich I ay he's as rich as cheese owre fat to hand the^ 
.gither." 

" And what, pray, has he to do with the Church of 
•Scotland?" 

** Ou, he has the pawtronage o' his ain parish. That's 
•a' that I ken he has to do wi't. But he gars himsel' be>* 
•lieve that he could save the Kirk yet &ae couping the 
crans, if he jist had an hour's crack wi' some o' the rea8on>« 
able decent men in't, like yoursel'." 

** I suspect that is one of his visionary notions ; but as 
it seems he is a gentleman of considerable influence, I don't 
see the harm of complying with his request. He proposes 
to hold a private meeting in his own house to-morrow, at 
one o'clock, you say ?" 

" Exackly." 

^ Whera does he resida ? In ->«^ Crascant^ I think.** 
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" Ay, at No. 10. Yell see his name— Mr Horrid Wiak- 
ing Bacon, Esq. — oo the door." 

** Well, I shall probably attend, and hear what he has 
to propose." 

" Oh, Charles T exclaimed Mrs A., who had listened to 
the preceding conrersation with much impatience — ** haw 
can you think of anything so foolish ?** 

* Foolish t Rachael, how do yon know that Mr Bacon's 
scheme is foolish, till yon hear what it is ?^ 

** I don't speak of Mr Bacon*s scheme, or any other in 
particular ; but I must say it is foolish of you not to know 
your own mind yet, and to pay attention to any more 
schemes ekher good or bad. Surely you must see now 
that no scheming whaterer can gire you any choice be- 
tween remaining in the Church of Scotland and going 
ont ; and it would be well for your peace and credit too 
if yon would make up your mind to take either the one 
course or the other with a good grace at once.** 

" Hush, Rachael, hush ! I know very well what I'm 
about, so keep your mind easy. I may improve my posi- 
tion, but can't make it much worse, whatever step I may 
take, and Fve submitted too long to be a cypher in the 
Church. By-the-bye, Mr Afleck, is the incumbent at Auch- 
terbardie far up in years ?" 

" I dinna ken wha ye mean by the incumbrent ; but i^ 
it's the minister ye mean, I wad fay he's no just sae far 
up in years as he's doun in drink." 
" Drink ! Is he a drunkard, then ?* 
" On, he's maybe no just what ye may ca'sic an ill name 
as that, as he happens to be a minister; but he drinks like 
a fish, and often canna preach for the hiccup." 

** I shall make a point of being at Mr Bacon's to-mor' 
row. Is Mr Duncanson to be there ?" 

** That's mair than I can say, for I havena seen him ye 
There's nae doot but hell be bidden though, and get U 
chance o* coming if he likes. But whether he come 
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no, I'll warrant there 11 be plenty there. Mr Bacon means 
to send cairds o' invitation to every man in the minister 
tredd worth consulting ; and if ye ken o' ony in the busi- 
ness that ye could particularly recommend, Til be obleeged 
to ye for a bit list o* their names.** 

" Mr Afleck, I very much disapprove of your irreverent 
mode of speaking. Ton ought to know that the ministry 
is not a trade, but a profession." 

" Ou, I beg your pawrdon, sir, for as shure's ye*re leev- 
in'y I didna ken there was ony difference.** t 

" Well, well, I excuse you on the score of ignorance, 
and shall give you the names of a number of enlightened 
clergymen whom I should be glad to meet with. No 
doubt, we have met often enough already to little pur- 
pose, but never in circumstances so pressing ; s^ perhaps 
some good may arise from another consultation, irrespec- 
tive altogether of what Mr Bacon may have to pro- 
pose.*' 

Robin soon obtuned the desired list, and hurried off in 
search of his friend, Ringan Stimperton, who, he felt cer- 
tain, would be in Edinburgh at a period so critical to the 
Church. He found him without much difficulty, and, after 
learning from him what had happened to old Mr Mont, 
gomery, in explanation of Mr Duncanson's seclusion, Robin 
communicated to Stiffriggs the occasion of his own visit 
to the city. He spoke of the new crotchet which had en- 
tered Mr Bacon's mind as a serious misfortune, and im. 
plored his friend*s aid to cure it. 

"What can I or ony man do,** said Stiffriggs laughing 
heartily, " to drive sic a droll bee oot o* the fule's ban- 
net?" 

" Fegs it's a bee," replied Robin, " that'll snne flee aff 
itsel', that's a shure case; for bis meetin* the morn can only 
end in makin' laucbin-stocks o' him and a' that may come 
till t. Gude will it be for himsel' if it happen to affront 
him sair eneuch to keep him frae tryin' ony sic capers for 
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the thne to come. But this depends something on yot^ 
Mr Stimperton.** 

"On me ! hoo is it possible it can depend on me?** 

** Because withoot some help &ae you I canna get enow 
0* names to mak* a richt stramash o* the meetin' the mom. 
Here s a list Fre gotten frae James Duncanson*s friend 
Hr A., but they're owre few to please the Laird ; forbye I 
jalouse they*re a* o' ae hen's dab, and may either no come ava 
or gree owre wee], and mak* the Laird dafter than he is 
already. But ye ken sae mony o ' the minister tribe, that 
ye can easily name plenty to mak* a meeting, and a meet- 
log queer eneueh to affront eren Mr Bacon." 

** Let me see your list then," said Stiifrigg^ ; and when 
he had examined the names, exclaimed laughingly — ** Do 
^e ken what ye ha*e liere, lad ? It*s the muster roll o' 
'the forty thieyes." 

" Aweel, aweel," replied Robin, ** thiefii or no thiefs, 
jast gi*e us anither batch o* as mony. But ye*re a droll 
«et you Kirk folk. When ye differ ye gi*e ane anither 
names I wadna fyle my tongue wi*." 

Stiffriggs, regardless of this tannt, proceeded to extend 
tbe list by adding the namesof some of the most thorough-^ 
-going members of the Established Assembly. Among 
*others of the same stamp, he included Dr Snapperdudgeon, 
for the purpose of making part of the joke break on Ro. 
bin*s head aa a reward for his anxiety that it should tell 
effectively on Mr Bacon. Robin made no scrutiny of the 
names, but after being satisfied that he had plenty of them, 
he folded up the paper and departed, strongly urging 
Stiffriggs to Tisit Mr Bacon the following day in time to 

be " in at the death.** On his return to Crescent, he 

found the great man and Neddie labouring hard at the 
press, and smeared with printing ink as black as negroes. 
The card, of which they had now thrown off a good manj 
copies, ran as follows : — . 
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"Edinburgh, 18th May, 1843. 

'•Rev. Sir, 

" Toa are respectfully invited to attend a 
'private meeting of the friends of the Church of Scotland 
in my house, (No 1 — Crescent), to-morrow, at one 
o'clock, P.M., to hold a confidential consultation on the 
present alarming crisis of her affairs. 
** I am, Rev. Sir, 

" Most Respectfully, 
«* Yours, 

« H. W. BACON, Esq. 
of Auchterbardie." 

This was printed in pretty legible characters, but in a 
style peculiar to everything of Mr Bacon's workmanship. 
No printer of taste would estimate such a specimen of the 
typographic art as a curiosity inferior to the first page set 
up by Guttenburgh or Caxton. Mr Bacon himself was 
highly pleased with his performance, and as good as his 
word in working till he had the whole of the cards ad- 
dressed and despatched. When he did tumble into bed, 
it was not to sleep, but to ponder on the great figure he 
was to cut next day among the perplexed and disheartened 
clergy of a ruined church. As the morning advanced, he 
reflected with complacency how his circulars would be 
flying through the city in every letter-carrier's hand^ 
what surprise and hope they would be awakening in the 
mind of many a desponding Churchman — and how much 
speculation they would be occasioning as to his views and 
power of carrying them into effect. He was in a high 
flow of spirits and incapable of sitting on one seat, or doing 
any one thing, for five minutes at once. 

" Mr Afleck," said he to his trusty factor, " can you 
guess what is the state of my feelings 7" 

** Me I no, unless it be that ye're maybe a wee licht in 
the head, like a man that's gotten a dram on an empty 
stomach ; or a kittling after a s'rae; or a cow newly let 
oot to the grass after being a' winter in the byre." 
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'* No yon have no conception of my state of mind. I 
feel like Nelson on the morning of Trafalgar, or Napoleon 
•eeing the sun of Austerlitz arise." 

** Fegs ! ye ha*e the better baith o* Neilston and Baona- 
partie then, for ye*re no rinning the same risk o* getting 
a sward in yer kyte or a ball through yer harragles." 

** You neither understand my feelings nor my responsi- 
bilities. But it*s little wonder, for my position is perhaps 
the most extraordinary that ever any man occapied. 
Strange ! that I, a layman, in a private station too, should 
be the only individual capable of adjusting the ecclesias- 
tical affairs of a nation !** 

''I just wish ye had them sortit then, and were back at 
Auchterbardie to see what can be dune to get the road up 
to your hooso made passable for man or beast — no to speak 
o' wheel carridges — and to gar corn grow on monj a 
swampy spot whare ye ne*er ha*e oucht but a crap o* 
rashes." 

In such discourse did master and man pass the time till 
the hour, big with Mr 6acon*s fame, if not with the &ta 
of the Church of Scotland, had arrived. The meeting^ 
was to be held in his library, and he thought it most dig- 
nified now to shut himself up in another room, and there 
await the full assembling of the company he had convened. 
A long half hour passed, and not a mortal appeared. Mr 
Bacon was in an agony of anxiety, and frequently popped 
his head out at the door to inquire of Kobin and Neddie, 
who were both on the watch, if they were sure the clock 
was correctly set, and if nobody was seen approaching. 
At length one came, and then another — only two out of 
about a hundred who had been invited ! Only two, and 
these were — the Rev. Mr A., and the Rev. Dr Snapper- 
dudgeon ! Mr A. came on the strength of Robin's verbal 
invitation, and in the hope of profiting by Mr BacoD*s pa- 
tronage. AH who had received the printed circulars 
thought the affair a hoax, and none of them gave them* 
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selves any concern on the subject, except Dr Snapper- 
dudgeon, who conceived himself insulted, and came in a 
towering passion to discover the hoaxers. On seeing bis 
old enemy, Robin Afleck, when he entered, the Doctor at 
once concluded that he was the author of this new indig- 
nity. His rage then became ungovernable, and Robin's 
consternation was as great. Robin w ould fain have fled, 
but the Doctor was close on him, and had his cane (a mas- 
sive blackthorn stick) raised over his head before he was 
aware. His escape was cut off on the other side by M^ 
A., who, on finding how matters stood, turned round o^ 
the poor factor with almost equal ferocity. 
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CHAFTER XXXViJr. 



Posh battldlj on and win the daj.** — "Rams At, 



-Stiffriggs laekflj made hii sppearanee in tkne to relierm 
Robin Afleck from hiB perilous sitaation ; for, at sight of 
'the honest farmer, Dr Snapperdudgeon, for reasons which 
the reader will be at no loss to guess, silently and snlkilr 
drew off and ranished from the scene ; aad the Rev. Mr 
A. onlj remained to have a few words in private with M^ 
Bacon. 

" Now, Mr Stiroperton," said Robin, as soob as he had 
collected his mind sufficiently to speak, ** je see what a 
pretty job weVe made o* our meetin'. Fegs, things cooldna 
ha*e happent better if that anld thief, Dr Snapperdadgeon, 
hadna come across us. But it*8 aae matter ; ye did as 
weel as the tup, and caip* just in the nick o' time. The 
Laird has shurely gotten the daft conceit shaken fairly oot 
o* him at last." 

And Mr Bacon had in truth got a salutary lesson, 
though he felt it very hard to swallow. When he saw 
the ludicrous end of his efforts " to save the Charch," he 
bolted himself into the room where he had awaited the 
assembling of the meeting, and gave way to a fit of di»- 
appointment and anger* He vented his vexation in hot 
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tears — yes, he wept like a spoiled child — and plucked 
passionately at his long tangled whiskers. *' I have been 
befooled, betrayed, and insulted," Ve exclaimed to himself. 
** The infatuated idiots ! they hare been jealous of me at 
a layman. Because I happen not to be of the cloth, they 
have spurned my aid. Well, let them take the conse- 
quences I Let them find who else will do for them what 
I was prepared to do. I gave them a last chance, and it 
was the last — the very last." 

His soliloquy was interrupted by the roqnest of the 
Rev. Mr A. to be admitted to a private audience. When 
he entered, Mr Bacon demanded of him sternly what he 
wanted. " I came here, sir," said Mr A., " by your in- 
vitation, and it remains with you to explain your pleasure." 

*^ Oh I my purpose was to do the Church a service, by 
assembling a numerous meeting of the clergy, and pro- 
pounding to them my views. But see how I have been 
treated I You are a most ungrateful pack, and richly de- 
serve the calamities that have come upon you. There has 
been a conspiracy among you to insult me and thwart my 
intentions." 

'' I at least, sir," replied Mr A., ** am not chargeable 
with such conduct towards you." 

" You are all alike. You are a bad set, the whole of 
you." 

" Why, if you have been thwarted in your intentions, I 
have no share in the blame. I have complied with your 
request in coming here ; and if others had done the same 
you would have no reason to complain." 

*' Well, well, that may be true enough, but I wish to 
have no more to do with any of your fraternity. From 
this day forth, I renounce all interest in the affairs of the 
pestilent body you belong to." 

Mr A. attempted to smoothe dpwn the wrath of the 
baffled projector, but it would not do. He insinuated 
softly that he was not to be identified with any particular 
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Charch at the time, as recent events had shaken his ofd 
attachments and thrown him into a state of suspense. 
Bot this explanation had no effect. Mr Bacon was too 
mach exasperated by his disappointment, to listen with 
patience to anything relating to the subject. His craftj 
velf-seeking visitor was therefore obliged to depart without 
having had any opportunity of currying favour or edging 
In a single word regarding his patronage. 

A grave consultation now took place between Stiffriggs 
and Factor Afleck as to the best m^ns of soothing the 
l«aird*s irritated feelings, and confirming him in the rational 
tastes he had begun to iacquire before the crisis of Churcdi 
affairs sent his wits a wool-gathering. Robin proposed 
a visit to Stiffrigg Mains as likely to produce the best 
Isffects. ** It wad put Mr Bacon fairly richt again,** said 
he, *' if ye wad just be sae gude as inveet him hame wi' 
yon for twa three days to see your way o* farmin*. And 
fegs! if ye happen to inveet me alang wi' him, Tm no 
shure if I wad refuse.** 

Stiffriggs took the hint with characteristic frankness 
and good nature. The invitation was cordially given and 
accepted, and the following Monday was fixed for the 
journey ; for Ringan did not choose to leave Edinburgh 
till he had witnessed the first proceedings of the Free 
Church Assembly. 

In preparing for the journey and speculating on the 
pleasure it would afford him, Mr Bacon soon forgot his 
disappointed ambition, and was again rational and cheer- 
ful. His fancy for Miss Stimperton revived with new 
vigour, and he set himself most assiduously to render 
himself as agreeable in her eyes as possible. His outer 
man underwent an entire renovation, by the joint efforts 
of the hair-dresser, the tailor, and the bootmaker ; and 
Factor Afleck was not slack in following his example. 
Robin was determined that both Mr Bacon and himself 
jUiould show off to advantage, and that much more shouli 
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be made of the visit to StifFrigg Mains than a mere in- 
spection of the mode of tillage practised there. The fol- 
lowing letter, which he wrote to Jean Brown, will ex- 
plain his views. It mast be observed that Robin had 
made considerable improvement in spelling and ciphering 
during the interval not recorded in this history. 

"Edinburgh, 20th May, 1843. 

"Dear Jean, 

" Here am I again within twenty miles of 
yon as the craw flys, and just about ready to make the dis- 
tance less than arm's length. This disruption business 
drave Mr Bacon nearly as far gleed as ever, and nothing 
would hinder him from coming here to save the Kirk. By 
good luck he wbh*t to have me with him, and I expeck to 
make the journey good both for himself and me, and maybe 
some folk forbye that I could name. Mr Bacon has 
gotten himself vext and affronted so much with his mag- 
^t about the Kirk, that I think he will never try ought of 
the kind again, at least as lang as he has me for his fac- 
tor ; but to make shure wark shurer, I have gotten Ringan 
Stimperton to bid him out on a visit to Stiffrigg Mains. 
It may do him good to see the way the grund is managed 
there, but the sight of Saft Shusie has a chance to do him 
more good than ought else. It's my opinion, Jean, if they 
would just make a match o't at once, it would be the very 
saving of Mr Bacon, and a very good bargain for Shusie. 
And I expeck nothing less to be the upshot of bringing 
them thegither again. At ony rate I count it no small 
matter to get him to Stiffrigg Mains, for forbye this chance 
it will give me an opportunity of making a race to Wh nny- 
side and having a crack with somebody. The prospect of 
the jaunt has raised Mr Bacon's spirit, and made him 
brush up so much that you would hardly ken him now. 
The only daft thing I see about him is that he has begun 
to write metre ; but as it seems to be about Shusie, I 
think it's no a bad sign after all. Here is one of his 
blethers — 

Fair lady, now 'tis summer tide, 
The land is all one bed of flowers ; 

In giddy rings the swallows glide. 
And songbirds warble in the bowers ; 
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Tlie western wind Btira scented leares 
And fragrant ^lossoms, red and white ; 

The rivers flow, the ocean heafes, 
Like joyoas things, in dazzling light ; 

No speck is on the azure sky, 

But trilling lark, or golden cloud ; 

The laden bee goes humming by, 
And children in the meadows crowd. 

'Tis holiday with all save me. 

My heart alone in shadow lies ; 
I pine and languish far from thee-^ 

My summer beams but from thine eyes. 

*'Kow, Jean, if Mr Bacon was not, in a sense, daft, he 
would not write such nonsense about bum-bees and 
scented leaves and fragrant blossoms. It's counted a great 
brag to raise metre ; but I think it's no brag ava, unless 
it be sense forbye. But maybe ye think I couldna do ony- 
thing o' the kind myself, for I ken ye never thought I had 
much in my head, — except, maybe, a neivefu' or twa o' 
gey coorse common sense. So, just to let you see that ye 
are mistaken, here's a sang Tve made on you, worth a 
dizen o' Mr Bacon's havers : — 

Now Whnsunday is come, and Whusunday is ^ane, 

And the busy flitting day is in view ; 
But flitt wha like, and sit wha like, 

ril flitt, Jean Brown, to you. 

The tittling it follows the laigh-fleein* gowk. 

An* the calf it trots after the cow ; 
It's the time o' year o' chasin', an' nane will I chase 

But yGU, Jean Brown, but you. 

The lang springin' com, it is saft an' green ; 

An' weel may ye say, for it's true, 
Fm but saft an green mysel', for I green 

For yon, Jean Brown, for you. 

O I bonny is the peony an' bonny is the rose 

Hingin' wat wi' the blabs o dew ; 
But the bonniest flower in the worl' that grows. 

Is you, Jean Brown, is you. 

" If Mr Bacon ever raise the like of that, ye may ca' me 
Cuddy. Now, Jean, ye're no to be fearc or blate when 
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ye see me, for I hayeoa grown the least proud. Te'U ken 
but litte di£fereDce of me, except that I have grown more 
genteeler, and can knop English when I like as correckly 
as the Laird or Mr Duncanson. 

" By-the-by, when I mind to speak of James, I may tell 
you he is sure of getting Miss Montgomery now ; for he 
has made up matters with her father, and is as far in his 
favour as he was out before. The auld man has been at 
death's door since he came intil the town, as ye would 
hear when Agnes and her sisters were sent for ; but he is 
getting better, and I understand is to leave the town with 
his family on Monday. Mr James and Mr and Mrs Calm- 
eough are to go with them to see the auld man safely at 
Burncrook ; and your mistress, and me, and Stiffriggs, and 
Mr Bacon are to take the read at the same time. 

" Tour mistress has every chance to stop at Stiffrigg 
Mains in the byegaun ; and if she does. 111 slip away by 
myself to Whinnyside to see — 

* You, Jean Brown — just you.* 

*' It's no easy to say what is to come out of all this 
coming and ganging ; but there is one thing, Jean, maun 
come out o't afore lang, or you and me will cast out, and 

that is But I'll tell you when we meet, and afterhind 

it'll be the precentor's business to tell every body in the 
parish. 



(I 



I am, dear Jean, 

'* The same as ever, 
And to alter never. 
Till my latest quiver, 

" Yours truly, 

"ROBERT AFLECK." 

When Robin had finished this magnificent epistle, he 
was so well satisfied with his performance, that he sat hum- 
ming and whistling to himself in the style usually termed 
timber-tuned, till the heat of the afternoon, added to his 
fatigue after such an extraordinary mental effort, over- 
powered him, and set him sound asleep. In this state he 
had a dream — a dreadful dream. He imagined him- 
self in the Whinnyside seat in the parish church. The 

El 
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•congregation was assembling, and in the midst of fhe 
flbufHing of feet, and the noise of opening and shntting 
of doors/the precentor stood up and made the following 
proclamation : — " There is a purpose of marriage between 
the following parties — John Rumplebane and Jean Brown 
both of this parish. This is for the first time." Robin 
was half awakened with alarm, but dozed otbt a^ain, mad 
before long dreamed the same dream, with no difference, 
. except that the proclamation was now *' for the second 
time." Kobin, determined to put a stop to the proceed- 
ings, shouted out " I forbid the banns !" The sonnd of 
his own voice awakened him, and he started to his feet 
in a hearty fright. He had little superstition in his na- 
ture, but the distinctness of the dream, and its repetition, 
fltruck him as too remarkable to be accounted for on the 
•core of accident. In spite of all attempts to dismiss the 
subject from his mind, he continued restless and unhappy. 
^'Fegsl I canua thole this till Monday," said Kobin to 
himself ; ** it*8 no possible Jean can be playing me fanse ; 
but I maun see her afore the morn, reason or no reason, 
if I can make ony kind o' excuse for my errand, and get a 
horse to hire." 

Robin easily invented a story sufficient to satisfy Mr 
Bacon tliat the journey was necessary; and, moreover, 
without much difficulty or delay, obtained, through Stiff*- 
riggs, some trifling message from Mrs Renshaw, to deliver 
at Whinnyside, on the understanding that he required to 
proceed immediately to that neighbourhood at any rate. 
Having accomplished so much, he soon procured a horse ; 
and though ashamed to own to himself the silKness of his 
motive for such haste, he set off at full gallop. Ever and 
anon, as he cantered forward, the ominous words soimded 
in his ears — ** There is a purpose of marriage between the 
following parties — John Rumplebane and Jean Brown t* 
and made him redouble his speed, till the fire flashed finom 
his hone's feet like sparks firom an anvil, and the poor I 
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was wet all over with sweat, and foaming at the month. 
Kobin himself perspired profusely, and, judgmg from the 
redness of his face, his blood seemed at the boilhig point. 
Still he pushed forward, and passed travellers, trees, cat- 
tle, carriages, and houses, stony places and smooth places^ 
heights and hollows, so rapidly, that they all seemed flying 
away in the opposite direction. Several persons whom he 
passed, surprised at his reckless speed, accosted him with 
Buch questions as "What's your hurry, man?" "Are ye 
riding a race ?'* or " Is't for life and death, friend?" But 
Robin made no reply, for he heard nothing except reite- 
rated echoes of the dreadful proclamation, " There is a 
purpose of marriage between John Bumplebane and Jean 
Brown." 

The sun had not long set, when he reached the bye- 
path leading off the turnpike road towards Whinnyside, 
where, it will be recollected, Mr Duncanson and Miss 
Montgomery met, as described in chapter first. H«re 
he slackened pace, and proceeded at an easy trot^ 
that he might recover breath, and compose himself 
before arriving at his journey's end. When within about 
half a mile of the farm, he met a little girl, who was em- 
ployed at Whinnyside as an assistant to Jean Brown> 
sauntering carelessly along the briery and flower^prinkled 
sides of the road, and singing to herself as she gathered 
the primroses and wood violets on her way» Bobin ac- 
costed her by inquiring where she was going «o late in 
the evening, and little Peggy, who recognised him at once, 
replied that she was going to the shoemaker's (wholiTed 
a mile off), for Jean Brown's new shoes. 

*' And wha," he asked, " did ye leave at the hoose when 
ye cam' awa ?" 

** Jean and John," she replied, "and the twa caUants." 

These two boys were employed on the farm to assist 
the ploughman, and in all sorts of country labour ; and 
they, along with bim, constituted the entire staff of male 
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•errants in the establishment, while there were no female 
servants besides Jean Brown and little Peggy. As Robin 
adTanced, he saw the bojs playing at pitch and toss on the 
road within a gnn-shot of the house. When he got np to 
them and ^K>ke, they jumped with joy to see him again. 

" Aj, m J lads,** said Robin, *^ is this the waj je carry on 
when the mistress is frae hame T* 

** Shnrely,** replied one of the boys ; " shorely, when our 
wark's a* done for the week." 

** There used to be plenty for you to do aboot the hoose 
on a Saturday night. Had ye naething to do a?a ?* 

** Ou ay ; Jean wanted us to brush our ain sboon for the 
Kirk the mom ; but Jean may snuff. John gied us pen- 
nies the piece, and said we might play oursel's for a while,* 

** And whanr is he?^ 

*' He's in the hoose wi' Jean." 

This information confirmed Robin's worst fears ; and, 
springing off the horse in a moment, he left it in charge of 
the boys, and proceeded directly to the house. When he 
was still a few steps from the door, he heard a piercing 
scream, which thrilled through every fibre of his frame. 
The door was bolted, but, without waiting to demand ad- 
mission, he broke it open with the yiolence of desperation, 
rushed into the house, and in a corner of the kitchen saw, 
to his horror, th6 ploughman menacing the life of Jean 
Brown with a murderous-looking knife. 

It must be explained that the rivalry of John Rumple^ 
bane, though spoken of at first by Jean in joke, was a 
serious reality, for he had not been long in the place till 
he began to persecute her with attentions. Jean ceased 
to mention the subject in her letters, whenever she saw 
there was any real ground to speak of him as an admirer; 
for while she gave him no encouragement, she did not 
choose to expose him, or give Robin any occasion to sus- 
pect her of coquetry. But Rumplebane was of too 
coarse a nature to take a civil denial or to suppose any 
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calm repulse could be final. After he had' exhausted all 
his powers of persuasion— and they were not great — ^he 
became morose and gloomy in his bearing towards the 
object of his attachment, watching all her moyements 
with jealous eyes, and getting into a state bordering on 
phrenzy whenever he heard Robin Afleck*8 name men- 
tioned, or knew that Jean had received a letter from him. 
Jean had borne all this with fortitude and patience, 
partly out of pity to the man himself, and partly because 
she thought any complaint against him for his unaccept- 
able attentions might be construed into a yain-glorious 
boasting of her conquest. But her boorish admirer had 
never before resorted to threats or put her in bodily fear. 
On this occasion, however, passion had fairly mastered his 
reason, and he seemed determined to extort a promise 
from her at all risks and at any cost of violence. As 
soon as he had got the boys to leave him alone with her, 
he commenced to plead his cause with more than usual 
yehemence, and assumed a wildness of look that made 
the poor girl tremble and attempt to leave the house. 
But he stood between her and the door, and, as has been 
stated, made it fast, so that she could not escape. She 
struggled to pass him, and it was then, that, in a pa- 
roxysm of rage and desperation, he seized a knife, and 
threatened her with instant death unless she would for- 
swear Robin Afleck at once and for ever, and receive him 
in his place. Her answer to this was the frantic scream 
which startled Robin's ear and brought him in a moment 
to her rescue. With an eifort inspired by the intense 
feeling of the moment, and far beyond his natural strength, 
Robin felled the outrageous monster to the floor with the 
butt-end of his riding whip, and then wrenched the knife 
from his convulsive grasp. As soon as Rumplebane got 
to his feet Again, he grappled with his adversary so vigo- 
rously that the result might have been fatal, had not the 
boys, who had been alarmed by Jean's screams, oppor- 
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toMlj cone in. The roflfian wooer, p«!«^Ting the dan» 
g«r of being apprehended as a criminal, desisted from for. 
thiar Tiolence^ and rushed to the door b^ore he coold be 
pmrentedy and made his escape. 
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CHAPTER XXXTX> 



** The carle he ram owre the craft 
Wi* his beard new shaven." 

Old Sov o. 



After Factor Afleck'a departure for Whinnyside, Mr 
Bacon employed himself busily in making preparations 
for his visit to Stiffrigg Mains up to the very hour ap- 
pointed for setting off. He had just despatched Neddie 
for a supply of tobacco and otto of roses, and was stand- 
ing before a cracked mirror, studying, for the last time^ 
attitudes and fine speeches, intended to captivate ** Saft 
Shusie," when he heard a knoc^ at the door. On an- 
swering the can himself, the Rev. Mr A. and Mr Mac- 
Quirkie presented themselves, and intimated theur desire- 
to have a few words with him. He gave them a voy 
cool reception, supposing their business to be something 
connected with the Church, for he had made up his mind 
to have no more to do with the subject. He, however^ 
showed them into a room, and promised to attend to 
them shortly, but in the meantime left them and returned 
tp his toilette and to complete his rehearsal of loye-making. 
So completely did this occupation engross his attention, that 
he forgot alike his visitors and his messenger, and onlj 
ceased his sentimental exercise when he was again inters 
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mpted by a knocking at the door. The parties who now- 
called on him were a deputation from almost the whole 
of his tenants and neighbours at Auchterbardie, consisting 
of John £raiden (now of the Fat-holm) and two others, 
to consult him on a matter in which they wished to hare 
his concurrence. This was nothing less than concerning 
the propriety of giving a call to Mr Buncanson to be 
their pastor. Though they had long been dissatisfied 
with Mr Smuggerly, they had never thought of leaving 
the Church for the sake of another minister; but the Dis- 
ruption having given a new impulse to their minds, they 
had suddenly resolved to follow the movement of the day> 
and ''go out." Their choice of Mr Duncanson was sug 
gested by the favourable impression he had made on them 
during his visit to Auchterbardie, and though they were 
aware he had not yet completed his studies or been 
licensed, they wished to secure him by an early applica- 
tion. 

Mr Bacon pursed his brow and stroked his beard, 
puzzled how to act in the case, and at length replied — 
** The fact is, my friends, I have resolved to meddle no 
more in Church matters. I have met with nothing but 
insult and black ingratitude for anything I have done 
already, and from henceforth for ever I shall interfere in 
nothing of the sort. But you may be right enough in de- 
siring to have Mr Duncanson for your minbter. He is a 
very fine lad — an excellent young man ; and if you can 
prevail on him to comply with your wishes, I'm sure I 
shall have no objections — none whatever. And if you 
wish me to introduce you to him, I will do so imme- 
diately, for I am just going to see him at any rate." This 
offer was thankfully accepted, and away went Mr Bacon 
with the deputation, and entirely forgot the other visitors 
in waiting for him. But he did not neglect to lock the 
door. Mr A. and Mr M'Quirkie were thus made prisoners. 
They discovered this to their consternation only after 
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thej had waited for nn audience till their patience was 
exhausted. The errand thej had come on entitled them^ 
tbej conceived, to yery different treatment. Accident 
had brought them together, and congeniality of disposi- 
tion had made them in a short time yery intimate. On 
comparing notes with each other of all they had seen and 
heard concerning Mr Bacon, they thought they could 
demonstrate to him that there was a plot hatching to 
inyeigle him into a match beneath his rank, and to swindle 
him out of his property. They were delighted to find a 
number of circumstances which gave some coloar of 
plausibility to this suspicion, and Dr Snapperdudgeon had 
prompted them well, but taken care not to come forward 
himself. The Rev. Mr A.'s motives for thus acting the 
bttsy<-body, were purely mercenary. He still hoped to gain 
some advantage by currying favour with the Laird of 
Auchterbardie. Mr M'Quirkie was actuated partly by 
the same motives and partly by spite, for he entertained 
that feeling towards Mr Dnncanson and all his friends^ 
and this was not the first time he had shown it. But 
calumnious tale-bearing is seldom a profitable trade, and 
in this case it yielded nothing but mortification. Mr 
Bacon picked up Neddie with his tobacco and rose 
water by the way, and proceeded in happy obliviousness of 
the two officious gentlemen he had unconsciously locked 
up. They knocked and rapped and roared and pulled 
madly at the bell wires, all to no purpose. The noise they 
made was only replied to by dreary echoes from the empty 
passages and deserted rooms, and these they ranged through 
again and again, in the vain hope of finding an outlet. 
After they had spent several hours in fretting and expres- 
sing themselves as bitterly as the colour of their 6oat8 
would permit, they at last came to the resolution of mak- 
ing known their situation to some of the passers-by. For 
this purpose they threw up one of the front windows, and 
addressed a policeman who had been drawn to the spot by 
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tin noise tbej bad preidouslj made. He looked at them 
-with great suspicion, and asked what they were doin^ 
tliere. To this thej replied by explaining that they bad been 
locked in either by accident or a trick, and would tiiank 
him to assist them to get out. 

The official shook his head incredulously at the explana- 
tion, and told them that he was not fool enough to be- 
lieve such a story. He added that if they spoke the truth, their 
best plan would be to wait patiently till those who locked 
them in should return and let them out. *' But we hare 
been here three hours and more already, and can't remain 
longer,** they answered both at once. ** Very well, gentle- 
men," said the policeman, " if you insist on breaking oat, 
you must come along with me, and answer for your8elTe» 
at the office.** It was in yain they told him thdr names 
and station in society. He gruffly replied — ** That may 
be all true enough, but I know nothing about you, and 
must do my duty." Seeing him inexorable, and feeling- 
their position becoming every minute mere awkward (for 
by this time a crowd had began to gather), they capi- 
tulated on his own terms, only stipulating that he should 
-walk behind them, and allow them to go by the least fre- 
quented streets. This being agreed to, they, with some- 
assistance, made a most undignified escape by the window^ 
and escorted by the policeman and a dozen or two of hoot- 
ing boys, proceeded to the office at double quick time. 
Here they were strictly interrogated, and the case bein^ 
thought suspicious, they were only allowed to depart 
after giving ample security that they would appear againt 
if called on. The curtain must now be dropt on these- 
two worthies, for we have nothing further to say of them. 
They struggled hard amidst the conflicting elements of 
the time to obtain an advantageous position, and up tO' 
our latest glimpse of them had gained nothing but morti- 
fication and disgrace. So much for the policy of selfish^ 
and double-dealing. 
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Great was Mr Duncanson's surprise when he heard the 
errand of the deputies from Auchterbardie. £te asked 
them if they fully understood the controyersy which had 
led to the Disruption, and had made up their minds, after 
mature deliberation, to leave the Church ? 

''Deed no, sir,** answered JohnBraiden for himself and 
the others, ** we are but simple country folk, and canjui 
piretend to understaund a* the oots and ins o' the Kirk 
question, as it's ca'd. But we see brawly the evil o' paw- 
tronage, and weVe determined to submit tiirt nae langer. 
The Laird here is thepawtron,andhe maun just excuse us 
for speaking sae plain. He had nae haund in putting in 
Mr Smuggerly, to be sure — ^it was his faither afore him 
that did that ; but be't ill ta*ea or weel ta'en, I maun mak 
bauld to say that we mean to pick our ain minister noo, 
and for a' time coming." 

** You may choose whom yon please," said Mr Bacon» 
** for anything I care. As I told you before; I will never 
after this interfere in Church matters either one way or 
other. No, I've got enough of that, and only hope to live 
to see the day it will be regretted that my advice was not 
taken when it might have saved both the Church and 
country from ruin. But you must remember that though 
you may choosp a minister for yourselves, you cannot re- 
move Mr Smuggerly from his present position.** 

** That's true, Laird, and we're perfectly sensible o't. He 
can just work awa the auld way — drinking a* the drink 
he can get, and keeping jou and the hale parish in a 
steer about ougmentation of stipen' and unexhousted 
tiends. But for the time to come he maun preach his dry, 
usionless, hech-how sermons to snivelling Davie the pre- 
centor, Tamas Rentoul [the bellman, and hia drunken 
cronies o' the session, for there's naebody else likely ta 
gang near him." 

** Then you only intend to leave the Church," said Mr 
Duncanson, *' for the sake of being allowed to choose your 
own minister 7* 
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*^ PfdSiMacI J ; we cttle st ■aetfciii; ebe.* 

'^ fiot hj:re jMi made vp joor ounds to join those who 
hM9tjmt Mtt6ed on *2Hher grounds besides that of patron- 
Mf(t, tMd farmed what in called the Free Chnrcfa of SeoC 
labdr 

''Xo just exacltlj. The fack is we harena thodit 
moekle on the matter, and dinoa weel nnderstaand what 
the Free Kirk is or what it's to be. But if ye think it's a' 
f^li^^f 7* ^'^y ^ *^"^ well mak* nae objection, for je 
•hoold keo far better about sic matters than the likes o> 
us.* 

** I cannot," replied the student, " approve of this mode 
of proceeding. You onght to consider fully what you are 
about before you fix on any individual as your minister. 
If you only make a choice on personal grounds you mar 
bo led into a very improper connection. For anything 
you can know of me, 1 may hold heretical doctrines, and, 
instond of a messenger of truth, might prove an apostle of 
error among you." 

" Wi»'ll rlitk you, sir,** answered John Braiden "Jus* 

nay yo're >\' tiling to be our minister, and weMl tak* our 
rhnnco o* your doctrines. If ye aye preach the way ye did 
to i\\« ImirnA in the Sabbath night school at Auchter- 
ImrtUo* thprc*a nae fear o* your doctrine. And trowth, sir, 
our wife and the rest o* the women have settled a' the 
Imslnt^w already, and we only need your ain consent to say 
tht> l>ar);cAinV nwide.** 

^ \ am much jin^atified,* answered Mr Dnnoanson with on- 
aiVWtr^d <WUn|Cr« ** to find that I havegainedthegood opinion 
f>f w w^awT worthy people* but it would be qpiite prematore 
\>f »♦ tx^ witwat prN»ent Into the engasrementyon propose. 
V^Vd arc am arf that 1 hat^^ not quite comfdeted nj stofies 
^^^ aih) ^^^'rKap* 1 m^ not^ alter all^ obtain a liceooe.* 

'^ t>h the *ewt a f^ar o^ tow l<«$ibe«>c«, ar. Veil tak' 
^fwr <*h»iw*^ <»* that* ai>d be ^lad to wait on j* if yell jib« 
•1^ mx* w>Hj <s^/«t <« X* mhc« Te>e ready. And trowth. 
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Mr Buncanson, ye may be sore we'll do our best to make 
the place mair like the Fat-holm than the Baregang to 
yon ; so keep your mind easy on that score." 

** Hooly, freends, hooly I** said Stiffriggs, who was pre- 
sent, and had heard all that passed with a strange mixture 
of satisfaction and uneasiness. ** Hooly, freends, hooly ! 
Ye maunna run awa wi* the harrows that way. By the 
time that Mr Jimes here is ready for a kirk, he may have 
some ither offer thatll answer him better. I have maiir 
than hawf a guess that TU get the feck o* my neighbours 
to join me in gieing him a call to his ain native parish.'* 

Here the student modestly interposed between the dis- 
putants, and said — " There need not be another word said 
at present on the subject. But if this will satisfy the 
good people of Auchterbardie, I am willing to pledge my 
word that when I am licensed ^-if they still wish to have 
me as their minister, and find they can agree with me in 
all matters of importance — I will take their offer in pre- 
ference to any other. And I say so with the fullest sense 
of the kindness and partiality of you, Mr Stimperton, and 
my other friends at home ; but I feel bound to give my 
services, such as they may be, to those who have first ap- 
plied for them. Besides, I think I could exert myself with 
more effect among strangers than among old neighbours 
and familiar acquaintances." 

This avowal was received with great satisfaction by 
John Braiden and his friends, who departed highly pleased 
and expressing in warm terms their contentment. Stiff- 
riggs, however, seemed surprised and not a little disap- 
pointed at the decision of his young friend. After a little 
reflection, however, he admitted its propriety, and re- 
sumed his good humour. 

By this time Mr Bacon was impatient to take the road, 
and all the rest were ready. Into an open carriage, on 
the box of which Neddie was hoisted beside the driver, 
went Mrs Benshaw and Stiffriggs along with the Laird. 
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Mr Calmsough also took his place in it, in order to make 
room for Mr Dnncanson in another — a six-seated coach^ 
also open — in which were Mrs Calmsough and Mr Mont- 
gomery and his daughters. Away they drove as merrily 
as a marriage party, with a sky over them of unclouded 
blue, and protected from the flaming sunshine by a bright 
canopy of parasols. 

Mr Bacon was in full feather, and not a little proud of 
his appearance. Indeed, so much was he improved, that 
-Neddie often turned round to look at him as if to make 
sure of his identity. His nether-man was clothed in bright 
nankeens newly off the needle ; his hat— t6o small for him 
by far— was perched on the very crown of his head, and 
considerably to one side ; his green spectacles were dis- 
carded, and instead of them he used a pair of silyer- 
nounted old round goggles ; and he carried with him as a 
present to ** Saft Shusio" a massy copper ring set round 
with bits of crimson glass. This, however, was as good a 
love token as if it had been of gold and rubies, for he had 
paid almost the price of gold and rubies for it, and 
thought he had got a bargain. His mind was in a happy 
frame, and his enjoyment would have been supreme had 
not all the wasps which happened to buzz about the car- 
riage (and they were not few) made a point of settling on 
his nose. Mrs Kenshaw was amused by this circumstaDc^ 
and delighted to believe that all the butterflies found their 
way to her. She called the attention of Stiffrigg^ to the 
fact, hoping perhaps that it would extract from him a 
■compliment to herself, but she was disappointed. He only 
answered, " 1 never kent yellow butterflies sae fond o' 
ocht as cabbage stocks." 

On arriving at Mr Stimperton's farm, great was the sniu 
prise of all the party to see the style in which preparations 
had been made for them. The message which Factor Afleok 
had brought to Jean Brown from her mistress was that she 
should go to Stiifrigg Mains as soon as she had some ttec< 
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honsehold duties performed, and assist Miss Stimperton to 
prepare for the reception of Mr Bacoo and the other 
friends who might be expected with her brother. Jean, 
was also directed to take along with her from Whinny^ 
«ide any articles, such as plate, china, or crystal which 
■Hght be required at Stiffrigg Mains to make a dis« 
play on the occasion ; and this discretionary power lost 
nothing in being communicated through such a messenger 
as Robin. The consequence was that nearly all Mrs Ben- 
fihaw's precious moveables were carried to the scene of ac- 
tion and turned to excellent account. Miss Stimperton 
and her female domestics, with the aid of Jean Brown's 
natural taste and clevernei^, had made the most admirable 
arrangements which circumstances would permit, and all 
preparations for a rustic feast were complete when the 
party arrived. The spenoe or parlour was the best apart- 
ment in the house, but it was too confined and too dark 
to be a pleasant summer banquet- room. The table was 
therefore spread in the inclosure behind, which induded 
the bleaching green, garden and orchard, all surrounded 
by a tall, thick hedge, in which sweet-brier and honey- 
suckle were largely niixed with the protecting thorn. The 
apple and pear trees were numerous, and being in full blos- 
■som, made the whole scene gay, and loaded the air with 
rich perfume. Under their shade the rustic feast was set 
forth. It consisted of curds and cream, and every other 
delicacy of dairy produce, besides hot pancakes, honey, and 
a due complement of viands more stimulating and sub- 
stantial, and was succeeded shortly after by tea, when Mrs 
Renshaw's china came into requiisition. 

But ** Saft Shusie" herself was more attractive than the 
delightful repast she had provided. Mr Bacon at any 
rate thought so, and he was not alone in admiring her 
appearance. In fact, she had never before looked to 
charming : and even when contrasted with the surpascdog 
loveliness of IVliss Montgomery and the bright Tivaoity of 
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Jean Brown, Iier comeliness was undeniable. Mr Bacon 
was in raptures, and felt his Lairdship and the copper ring* 
to boot (precious as he thought it) all little enough for 
such a beauty. Mrs Renshaw herself admitted thatShusie 
was ** a braw lass/' and that Miss Montgomery and Jeaea 
Brown looked not amiss, but added that, to her taste, 
not one of them was quite sonsy enough. As she said 
this to Ringan, to remind him of somebody who had not 
the same fault, she plucked from him a bunch of bache- 
lors' buttons which he had stuck in his waistcoat breast, 
playfully asking him if he was not ashamed to wear sucba 
flower, and replacing it with a sprig of the /oiy0t-m«-not. 

The hilarity of the little party was kept up with una- 
bated spirit till after the repast was over, and old "Me 
Montgomery, feeling himself fatigued, began to speak of 
going home. Just as the Burncrook people were about 
to take leave, an accident occurred which hastened their 
departure rather awkwardly. Mr Bacon, after having ex- 
hausted all his fine speeches to Miss Stimperton, was ad- 
miring her at a distance, and in a fit of absence sat down 
on a hive of bees. Scarcely had he taken his seat^ when 
" Out the angry legion sallied." 

This broke up the company immediately. Mr and Mrs 
Calmsough and the Montgomeries went off without any 
ceremonious delay, and Mr Duncanson desired to have the 
privilege of escorting them, and was not refused. Mean- 
time, Mr Bacon was Surrounded by a cloud of winged ene- 
mies, and ran like a man distracted from one comer of the 
garden to another, in the vain attempt to escape from 
their assaults. Stiffriggs, Mrs Renshaw, and Jean Brown 
were all so convulsed with laughter at his droll mishap 
that they could render him no assistance. But Miss Stim- 
perton took the matter seriously, and heightened the ab- 
surdity of the scene by following her admirer, with pity- 
ing looks and outstretched hands, to the no small danger 
of incurring a share of his punishment. 
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Robin Afleck, although himself unseen, iivas an enjoying 
ippitness of this farce and all that went before. He had 
stationed himself on the top of a high and steep wooded 
bank, which overhung and sheltered the garden and farm 
steading of StiiFrigg Mains, and from which a distinct view 
of Mrs Renshaw*s house could also be obtained, for the 
two farms were not far apart. His purpose was to gratify 
himself by watching, with a lover's eyes, the light step 
and graceful movements of his Jean, as she tripped to and 
fro through the festive scene, serving all, and observed by 
none but him ; and also to keep a strict look-out towards 
AVhinnyside, which, for the time, was left only in charge 
. of the juvenile servants. Here he lay upon the grass, 
hidden by a leafy screen, and saw with delight all that 
passed in the garden beneath. He was laughing with un- 
controlled glee at the hunt after Mr Bacon by the bees, 
when he happened to turn his eyes towards Whinnyside, 
and, to his horror, saw a dense , cloud of smoke, mixed 
with flame, arising from the house. A suspicion of its 
origin flashed across his mind in a moment. He involun- 
tarily exclaimed " that villian Rumplebane I** and shouted 
"fire I fire! fire!'* with all his might. But his friends 
below were too distant or too much engrossed with Mr 
Bacon and the bees to notice his voice. Without taking 
time to sound any further alarm or to descend the bank 
on the Stifi'riggs* side, he darted off by the nearest way to 
the scene of danger. INIother Meredith immediately after- 
wards apprised Stiffriggs and bis guests of the disaster. 
She rushed into the garden at a pace much quicker than 
was usual with her, and abruptly addressing Mrs Renshav^ 
in the midst of her merriment, she said sarcastically^ 
** Ay, rant awa — laugh awa and see hoo mony sticks o*^ 
your hoose will be standing when ye*re dune." 

** What div ye mean, auld wife ?" said the mistress df 
Whinny side, with a severe look and not in the mildest 
tone. 

F 1 
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** I mean,** replied the aged vagrant, ^ to do ye a good 
torn — no for your ain sake, for yeVe aye been harsh and 
doae-handed to me and the like o' me — bat for the sake o* 
the kind yoong man yoor nevo. I warn ye, ihea, that 
ye're owre lang here, for ye're hoose is on fire." 

'* My hoose on fire ! O Bingan, Ringan I" exclaimed 
Mrs Benshaw in a dreadful panic, " what shall I do, what 
Aottldor 

" Come awa wi* me as fast as your feet caQ oairy yon," 
was the only answer she received. 

A general cry of ** fire at Whinnyside*' burst from every 
month, and, ere another moment, nobody remained at 
Stiffrigg Mains to prevent a similar calamity from hap- 
pening there. 
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CHAPTER XL. 



*' Last scene of all 

That ends this strange eventful history.** 

Shasjspease. 



It still remains matter of doubt whether the fire at 
Whinnjside was wilful or acddental, for though Robin 
Afleck suspected his ruffian rival as the incendiary, he had 
no ground for his suspicion beyond a vague notion that 
Rumplebane's revenge had prompted the crime. It will 
be seen anon that Dr Snapperdudgeon accounted for it 
differently. 

Mrs Renshaw*s house, though not completely consumed^ 
was reduced to ruins. However, the whole of her live 
stock, stored produce, and many articles of furniture were 
saved, and it will be remembered that her most valuable 
moveables were out of danger. She was grieved to find 
herself burnt out of house and home, but not inconsol- 
able ; for, besides being insured to the full extent of her 
loss, she flattered herself that the disaster would tell in 
her favour otherwise ; and in this hope she was not dis- 
appointed. It was but a matter of course, as she had 
foreseen, for her to be invited to take up her abode while 
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hooselesB at Stiffrigg Mains, for the Stimpertons were her 
nearest neighbours ; and she did not require to be asked 
twice. Uonest Ringan had a sort of dim anticipation of 
the natural consequence, but what could he do ? It was 
not to be thought he could allow a neighbour and inti- 
mate acquaintance — and that neighbour and acquaint- 
ance " a lone woman" — to be at a loss for shelter, while 
he had a house to share with her. But what he only 
suspected might possibly be the result, soon became a 
certainty. Everybody, as well as']VIrs Renshaw herself, 
assumed, as a strong probability, that her temporary re- 
sidence at Stiffrigg Mains would lead — and that very 
speedily — to her permanent establishment as mistress 
there. 

The day after the fire. Sir John Baldwin paid a yisit to 
hb burnt-out tenant, to condole with her on the calamity, 
and talk over the measures it would render necessary. 
She left Stiffriggs to speak for her, being really, or affect- 
ing to be, too much overcome to plead her own cause. 
Stiffriggs spoke warmly in her behalf, and urged on Sir 
John the necessity of having her house rebuilt in good 
style, and with all convenient expedition. '* Not at aJI, 
Mr Stimperton," replied the landlord^ jocularly — ^**not 
at all, Mr Stimperton, Til do nothing of the kind. It 
would neither be fair to Mrs Renshaw nor you to rebuild 
the Whinnyside house. I shall put another storey on 
your own house rather, and make it large enough for you 
both, for it would be a shame for you to live any longer 
separate. £h, ^Irs Renshaw, don't you think that will be 
the best arrangement ?* The lady only answered, ** Fye, 
fye, Laird ! it*s no fair o'ye to make a joke o* sic a serious 
business ;'* while Ringan, half out of humour, only said — 
** There's naething to that effcck either in her lease or 
mine.** 

While the net of destiny was thus closing round honest 
Stiffriggs, and hauling him to the shore of married lif^, 
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whether he would or no, he was kept busy with public as 
well as private affairs. The decided opinions he held on 
the Church question, and his manly independent character, 
caused him to be looked up to by his neighbours for 
guidance in the extraordinary emergency produced by the 
Disruption. Ilis house, for several day« after his return 
home, was the resort of many who were dissatisfied with 
the Establishment, or rather with the incumbent of the 
parish, for many more objected to the man than to the 
system. Stiffriggs, however, stood upon the general prin- 
ciples on which the Free Church had seceded, and ex- 
pounded them, if not with great logical acumen, with 
such zeal and sincerity as made them spread rapidly 
among the simple, earnest people of the district. Lucky 
was it for him that IVIrs Renshaw was on the spot to keep 
her vigilant, worldly eye on all the ongoings of his house- 
hold, while he was forgetting everything but his sturdy 
Presbyterianism, and while his easy-tempered sister en- 
joyed an Arcadian exemption from every care in listening 
to the soft nonsense of her eccentric admurer. • The lady 
of Whiunyside soon showed how useful she could make 
herself at Stiffrigg Mains, without for a moment losing 
view of her own exclusive concerns. In all this she dis- 
played the most consummate prudence, and well nigh ex- 
torted from Ringan himself the admission that she was *' a 
usefu* body,** while every one else said so, and declared 
that he just needed such a woman to look after his inte- 
rests. 

This was the state of matters when, without any pre- 
tIous notice of the intended honour, Stiffriggs received a 
visit from Dr Snapperdudgeon ! 

The Doctor wore a look of imperious insolence which 
he had not before ventured to assume in the presence of 
Stiffriggs since the latter discovered his connection with 
the nefarious transactions and machinations of Messrs 
M'Corkle and Srouggerly. Stiffriggs was surprised at 
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this diange, and unable to guess the cause of it, or the 
object of a yisit so unexpected ; but he was not left long 
in doubt on either point. The Doctor, after he had in- 
▼ited himself to a chair, entered on the purpose of his 
errand abruptly. ** I have called, Mr Stimperton," said 
he, " to talk over a few matters with you, in order that 
we may come to a complete understanding.'' 

« An understanding on what ?" asked Stiffriggs gruffly ; 
adding — ^^'I think. Doctor, we understand ane anither 
inretty weel already." 

** So we do, Ringan," was the Doctor's rejoinder — " on 
the most of points, so we do indeed. But I have a few 
things to hint to you for your own sake more than for 
mine." 

" Na, na> Doctor I I want nane o' your hints. If ye 
have ony thing to say, say't plump oot. That's the only 
honest way o' speaking." 

*' Very well ; 111 be plain enough on one point at least 
with you. I understand you are stirring up your neig^h- 
hours to leave the Church, as you have done yourself. 
Now I give you fair warning, that if you persist in this 
course 111 make yon repent it" 

** Yell mak' me repent it, and be hang'd to you ! Hoo 
can ye mak' me repent it ?" 

^ You will find out that soon enough if you proyoke me.*^ 

** As to provoking the like o' you, it's just about the 
last thing I'll be at ony pains to avoid. If aught I can 
say can persuade every skin o' your hearers to come oot 
of sic an Eraustian, anti-Christian Kirk as the like o' 
you can be a minister in, ye may be sure 111 no leave it 
unsaid, though the saying o't should cost me my head. 
But hoo ye can hand up your face to threaten me when 
ye ken what I ken aboot ye, is past my skill to oompre-^ 
hend." 

*" Oh I yon allude to the trifling affair with M'Corkle, I 
suppose. You will never make anything of that to mj 
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disadyantage, I assure yoa. I can explain it all in th» 
most satisfactory manner." 

** Weel, I can assore you yell get the opportunity o* ex- 
plaining*t, and that maybe afore lang; for, as sure as my 
name is Stimperton, 111 gar ye tell what way ye cam' bj 
the letters that you and M'Corkle and Smuggerly met 
to read and consult aboot/' 

"Pooh, pooh! nonsense; a mere impropriety, eyen if 
you could prove it. But what can you say for being ac~ 
cessory, if not art and part, in fraud and wilful fire-rais- 
ing? Ay, you may stare ! but deny it if you can.** 

"Do ye mean to even ought o' the kind to me ?** 

" Not if you explain some rather curious circumstances 
which have come to my knowledge. For instance — ^How 
you happened to have both Mrs Renshaw an(l her servant 
at your house when the fire broke out ? How so many 
valuable articles were removed from Whinnyside just be- 
fore that event? Where these things were carried, and 
where they are now? "What took your friend Afleck 
there in such a hurry late on Saturday night ? And how 
the servant man, Rumplebane, was suddenly turned away 
the same night, and that too in the absence of his mis- 
tress ? All these circumstances, besides some very sus- 
picious proceedings regarding a Mr Bacon — a very simple- 
person, possessed, I hear, of considerable property — all 
these rather curious circumstances I shall publicly call od 
you to explain, if you persist in sowing mischief among 
my parishioners." 

Stiffriggs took a hearty laugh when he heard the Doc- 
tor's extraordinary insinuations, and shouted in a tone of 
irrepressible mirth, " Weel, dune, Doctor ! yeVe fund out 
a decent meer^s nest at last." Then assuming a look of 
indignation and contempt, he said — "if this is a' ye had 
to hint and threaten, ye may gang your ways and do your 
warst, and see what yell mak' o't. As for sawing mis- 
chief in your parish — let me tell you, in your lug, the 
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thing 18 no left for me to do, for yeVe been bnsy doing* 
naething else since ever ye were placed in*t. Bat if ye 
coont it miscbief to have the simple well-meaning folk o* 
the parish steered up to get a Christian minister in place 
o* yon, and to come oot o* the Establishment that the like 
o* yon have ruined and dishonoured — ^ye may depend on*t 
ni no leave a stane unturned till I see the job finished." 

" You defy me, then, do you ?** 

** To be sure I do, and despise you to the bargain.** 

** Well take care you don't repent your insolence and 
rashness. You shall soon see who has most to fear." 

Dr Snapperdudgcon*s immediate object in this interview 
was, if possible, to prevent a public meeting of the parish 
on the Church question, which was intended to be held , 
next day. He apprehended that the result of it would be 
the secession of most of his congregation, and to prevent 
this he strained his ingenuity and audacity to the utmost 
No means he could adopt seemei to him so promising as 
the intimidation of Stiffiriggs, for he knew him to be the 
ringleader of all who opposed himself or supported the 
principles of Non-intrusion in the locality. Bat in Stiff- 
riggs as has been seen, the Doctor had mistaken his man. 
His daring attempt to intimidate him by nnfoanded in- 
sinuations might have prevailed with a character weaker 
but as honest ; for the fear of being suspected is almost as 
powerful in some minds as the shame of being found 
guilty. But the mind of Stiffriggs was cast in a different 
mould. He was not only thoroughly honest but so fearless 
in his integrity that even a much more plausible tissue of 
suspicious circumstances than that which the Doctor bad 
got up against him would have given him little uneasiness. 
The only effect which the attempt had on him was if pos- 
sible to increase his party zeal and detestation of the 
Doctor. Accordingly he redoubled his efforts to make 
the meeting effective, and succeeded in infusing his own 
spirit into its proceedings. He, however, conld not pre- 
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Tail 00 his yonng friend, Mr Duncanson, to take any part 
in it or even to appear on the occasion. The student's 
reasons fcr such backwardness will appear by-and-by, but 
Stiffriggs could not divine them, and while puzzled on the 
subject, permitted unjust suspicions to enter his generous 
and truly liberal mind. 

The meeting was numerously attended, and, in spite of 
Dr Snapperdudgeon, was held in the churchyard. He. 
had protested on legal grounds against that place being 
used for such a purpose, and tried to obtain an interdict 
against the meeting, but failed for want of the concur- 
rence of Sir John Baldwin. Howeyer, what he could do, 
and more than he had any right to do, he did. He locked 
the gates of the inclosure, hoping thereby to exclude the 
people ; but he was disappointed. The walls were too low 
to present any serious obstacle ; and man, woman, and 
child scrambled over them, till the place was crowded. 
When the Doctor saw this, he entered himself, accom> 
panied by his only steady auxiliary, M'Cheatrie the 
writer. These worthies were treated with all proper 
courtesy, till they began to raise some frivolous objections 
to the proceedings, and then they were interrupted by 
hisses and exclamations not of the most complimentary 
nature. As the business went on the storm increased ; 
for, in reply to a pithy and somewhat personal speech de- 
livered by Stiffriggs, the Doctor furiously opened upon 
him a broadside of abuse and calumny, and tried to carry 
into execution his threat to involve him in suspicions in 
connection with the Whinnyside fire. But in this mali- 
cious attempt he signally failed. He had forgotten the 
relative estimation which his own character and that of 
his opponent held in public estimation. But he was pain- 
fully reminded of this when he heard the incredulous and 
deprecatory groans with which his insinuations were re- 
ceived. Still, however, he persevered, in spite of a storm 
of groans and hisses that would have overwhelmed a man 
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of ordinary feeling. On he went, alike regardleaa of de-> 
omoy and probability. In addition to «U be had hinted 
at before, he openly accnsed Stiffiriggs of having interested* 
motiyea for hia actire zeal in Chnrch affaira. ** In fact,*^ 
aaid he, ** the object Stiffrigga haa in view ia purely ael* 
fiah. (Load hisses.) A certain young gentleman — a di-> 
rinity atndent well known in thia parish — owea him 
money — (renewed hisses).— yes, I know it for a fact — a 
certain divinity student owes him money, and, on the pre-> 
tence of zeal for Non-intrusion, he widiea to intrude thia 
same debtor of his. (Hisses, groana, and criea of ** Namo 
him r) Jamea Duncanson is his name — (criea of ** I wish 
ye were like him !") — he is plotting to get up a call for 
him — ^trying to intrude James Duncanson on yon aa your 
minister, and tempts you to leave the Church of your fathers^ 
only that he may get his debt paid out of your pocketa.* 

This crowning calumny which was intended aa the fi- 
nishing stroke to the influence of Stiffrigga, only drew 
down on its author more unequivocal tokena of the meet- 
ing'a displeasure. The exasperated people did not now 
confine themselves to vocal expressions of disapprobation* 
They shoved and jostled the obnoxious incumbent to and 
fro till he could scarcely keep his feet. He proteated 
against this treatment, but could not make himaelf heard 
amidat the shouts of his assailants. He planted himadf 
firmly vrith his back against an upright head-atone, while 
hia friend M'Cheatrie g^t up on a flat one to harangue th» 
aasemblage in his defence. But the lawyer had not ut- 
tered a sentence till he was tumbled over among a Inxa- 
riant crop of nettles. The two friends then went oflT in 
company under a parting salute of groans and hiaaeay and. 
showers of missiles, consisting of doda, bones, and fraff- 
menta of rotten coffins. 

Stiffiriggs and several other speakers strongly repro^ 
bated theae outrages aa disgraceful to the meetings not* 
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Tirithstanding the provocation it had received ; afterwards 
the business was resumed and proceeded with harmoni- 
ously. It was resolved nem. con. to leave the Established 
section, of the Church , and form a congregation in conj 
nection with the new body of the seceders who took^th^ 
designation of " The Free Church of Scotland." It was 
also resolved, in consideration of the injurious manner in 
which Mr Duncanson's name had been mentioned, and 
of the esteem in which his character was held in the pa- 
rish, that a deputation from the meeting should confer 
with him, with a view to giving him a call after he should 
1»e licensed. Stiffriggs assured the meeting that there 
would be no use in taking such a step, for he knew that 
Mr Duncanson would not accept the call, even were he 
ready to enter on ministerial duties. Nevertheless, the 
resolution was adhered to, and Stiffriggs himself named 
as one of the committee to carry it into effect. 

After the fire at Whinnyside, Mr Duncanson had been 
invited to lodge with his reverend friend, Mr Calmsough^ 
at Bumcrook — and an irresistible attraction to that spot 
made the invitation peculiarly acceptable. It was there> 
in the society of the Calmsoughs and Montgomeries — two 
families as warmly attached, by habits and position, as any 
that could be found in Scotland to the old Church Esta- 
blishment — that lAie committee of the seceding congrega- 
tion found Mr Duncanson, and made an overture to him 
to become their minister. The circumstances were some- 
what incongruous, and would have been irreconcilable 
had there not been high honour, mutual esteem, and per- 
fect frankness among the parties so strangely brought 
together. Stiffriggs opened the business with a respect- 
ful apology to Mr Calmsough for coming on such an 
errand to the house of a minister of the Establishment^ 
and paid him a well-deserved compliment, by saying that 
if all the clergy of the Church had been like him there 
would have been no occasion for such a visit to his youthful 
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guest. ** Bnt ye see, sir," said he, ** yeVe only ane aroang 
a score, and we maun tak* the matter in the slump, and 
as we find it tench onrsel's. So, instead o* lippening to 
the random chance of getting a minister to onr.mind 
when the Doctor slips a fit, we have resolved to shake 
onrsers oot o* the trammels o' pawtronage at ance and 
for ercr mair, by joining the Free Kirk o* Scotland, and 
getting a minister o* our ain pick and wale.** 

** 1 am sorry," answered the venerable clergyman, ** tliat 
you have thought it necessary to secede from the Esta^ 
blishment, for, with all its faults, I still think it one of the 
best institutions in the country ; but since you have re- 
solved on such a step, I admit you have done well to . 
think of trying to secure the services of Mr Duncanson. 
I differ from him on many important points, but I esteem 
him highly nevertheless, and must say that^ in my opinion, 
you could not make a better choice. 

"Ay, sir," answered Stiffriggs, "we're a* clear eneuch 
on that score already ; but ye see it*s ae thing to bring a 
hone to the water, and anither to gar him drink ; and 
if our young freend here hasna changed his mind, ho*ll no 
be our minister whether we want him or no." 

"Indeed,** said the student modestly, " I am still of the 
same mind, though nothing can ever efface from my me- 
mory the sratitude I feel for such a mark of esteem from 
my native parish. You, Mr Stimperton, know' partly my 
reasons for declining the kind ofi^er that has been made to 
me ; but in case my motives should be misunderstood I 
may state frankly that I cannot adopt the grounds which 
the Free Church has taken up in separating from the 
Establishment.** 

This declaration took most of the company by surprise, 
and clonded the manly countenance of Stiffriggs with a 
painful feeling. He was the first to break an interval of 
silence which ensued, by saying reproachfully, " Ay, ay, 
Jimes ; are ye for sticking by the flesh pots o' Egypt after 
a* then?" 
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" No," replied the student, " that is far from my inten- 
tion. I renounce them unconditionally and' for Qver, 
wliile I renounce the bondage they imply. I differ from 
the Free Church seceders in this — ^that, while they shake 
off State control in matters spiritual, they still maintain 
that they have a right to State support. They assert that 
the independence of the Church is consistent with her re- 
ceipt of endowments from the public purse. Now, in this 
principle I cannot acquiesce. Its err^neousness has gra- 
dually dawned on me, until of late it has become quite appa- 
rent ; so that I can no more join the Free Church than 
I can remain in connection with the Establishment. 1 do 
not presume to set up my judgment as a rule for others ; 
but I claim the privilege of acting on my deliberate con- 
victions, and in this I have the Scripture warrant, * Let 
every man be persuaded in his own mind.' I therefore 
hope that my friends who adhere to the existing Esta- 
blishment, and those who have only left it under protest 
for the sake of principles which to me seem incompatible 
with the peculiar privileges of an Established Church, 
will give me credit for conscientiously differing alike from 
them both, and 4valking according to the light I have re- 
ceived." 

This explanation excited generp,! surprise, though some 
of the company (Mr Calmsough and Miss Montgomery 
particularly) were not unprepared for it, from the opinions 
they had formerly heard the student avow. All, however, 
were satisfied with his frankness and good faith. The 
cloud of suspicion immediately cleared away from the 
brow of Stiffriggs, but left behind an expression of per- 
plexity to which he soon gave articulate utterance. *' What 
is't ye're for being then, Mr Jimes 7* he inquired. " Are 
ye for trying the Burgher, or the Relief, or the Indepen- 
dent set o't ?" 

" I have not yet made up my mind on that point, and 
I intend to take some time to consider before I decide." 
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•* Richt, sir ! ye're perfectly stranght there. Bat as for 
UB and the folk doan bj, that sent us here — ^we're onlj for 
swarming aff frae the anld skep, because o' the drones in't 
like Dr Snapperdadgeon ; bat we're nane o* your naoor* 
land foggj bnmmers wf their bykes in the grand — we*re 
the real garden bees after a*, and never will we gi*e up 
onr claim to the anld skep and the honey kaims on the 
free terms they were held by our forefaithers /angsyne. 
But every ane to his mind. They're a* richt in the main 
that do what, in their conscience, they think is richt ; so 
we needna be the less freens, the mair we canna a' see wi' 
the same e'en." 

In this charitable spirit the int»*view ended to the 
credit of all concerned, though not with the result desired 
by those who sought it. 



Here, though somewhat abruptly, must this veritable 
history conclude, for it has already been carried far beyond 
the bounds originally intended. It may, however, be pro- 
per to add a few brief notices regarding the present posi- 
tion of the principal characters with whom the reader has 
been made acquainted. 

As to Mr Duncanson, he is now the respected pastor of 
a numerous Dissenting congregation at Auchterbardie — 
of what particular denomination need not be told. He is 
also the happy husband of Agnes Montgomery, and the 
▼ery apple of her father's eye. The heavenly temper and 
active virtues of his beauteous wife second well the en- 
lightened teaching and bright example of the young 
minister, and prove a blessing to his flock and over all the 
district. Mr Bacon and his factor only required to make 
one journey more to Stiffrigg Mains to become married 
men. The Laird's vision of the clothes'-borse and baby 
elouts has been realised. He is now the father of the 
most wonderful child in the world. ,His chaotic study has 
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l>een converted into a comfortable nursery, and is now 
more his resort than ever. He has discovered to his 
astonishment that the infant laird, Horace Wjkin Bacon» 
junr., has exactly as many fingers and toes as himself. 
The factor, on his last visit to Edinburgh, purcl^ased the 
swing-cradle he had coveted so long, but it has proved -by 
far too small. Mrs Afleck demonstrated this, by soon 
after presenting him with twins, as he naivdy said, " with- 
out ever speering leave." Stiffriggs has long ago got his 
dwelling-house enlarged, and made Mrs Renshaw Mrs 
Stimperton ; and their neighbours all declare that there 
is not a more prosperous or a happier couple between 
Tintock and Carsphairn. 

" Now she sits in his ha' like a weel tappit hen. 
But as yet there^s nae chickens appeared at Cockpen.** 



THE END. 
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